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Colonel  J.  Stoddard  Johnston 

A  Great  Kentuckian  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
Soldier,  Scholar  and  journaiis 

BY 

GEORGE  BABER, 
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COLONEL  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON. 


COLONEL  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON 

A  Great  Kentuckian,  Who  Was  Distinguished  as  a  Soldier,  Scholar, 

Politician  and  Journalist. 

By  George  Balber. 


A    long     cherished     friendship 

prompts  the  writer  to  pay  an  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  the  late  Col- 
onel Stoddard  Johnston,  whose  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier  and  journalist  de- 
serves an  important  page  in  the  his- 
lory  of  Kentucky.  Colonel  John- 
Ion  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Stod- 
dard Johnston  who  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Connecticut,  November 
24,  1784,  and  who,  after  graduation 
from  Transylvania  University  at 
Lexington,  located  to  practice  the 
■  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky. 
Removing  shortly  thereafter  to 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston  settled  at 
NTew  Orleans;  served  several  suc- 
■  jsive  terms  in  the  territorial 
Legislature,  and,  upon  the  admis- 
ioD  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  occupied  a  seat 
from  1824  until  the  date  of  his 
death,  May  18,  1833,  at  which  time 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  the  Senate  and 
esteemed  by  hia  colleagues  as  an  au- 
thority on   financial  and  economic 

lions. 

*     *     * 

Colonel  Stoddard  Johnston  was 

horn  on  a  plantation  near  Xew  Or- 

.  Pel  ruary  10,  1833,  and  at  a 

<    age,  became  a  student  in 

Vale  College,  from  which  seat  of 


learning  he  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction, embracing  a  course  of 
studies  in  the  law.  Just  before  the 
Civil  War,  he  located  in  Kentucky 
and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle, 
promptly  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederate  States,  in 
which  he  bore  a  gallant  part,  serv- 
ing throughout  as  an  officer  of  staff 
under  Generals  Bragg,  Buckner 
and  Breckinridge.  During  the  war 
from  1861  to  1865,  he  participated 
in  numerous  engagements,  making 
a  fine  record  for  courage  on  the 
field  and  for  discretion  in  council. 
Being  a  nephew  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  lie 
is  credited  with  many  noble  traits 
of  that  famous  soldier,  whose  un- 
timely death  was  profoundly  de- 
plored by  all  the  people  of  the 
South,  whether  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians. 

*     *     # 

Returning  to  Kentucky  after  the 
war,  Col.  Johnston  located  at 
Frankfort.  His  acquirements  as  a 
scholar  and  his  proficiency  as  a 
writer  led  him  into  journalism  as  a 
suitable  means  of  support.  Becom- 
ing associated  with  Mr.  S.  I.  M. 
Major,  who  for  years  had  been  its 
proprietor,  he  assumed,  in  l^'i7, 
the     editorship-in-chief     of    "The 
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Kentucky  Yeoman."  a  journal  long 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Ken- 
tucky press.  The  paper  had  been 
suspended  by  military  discipline  on 
account  of  its  manifest  sympathy 
with  the  Confederate  cause,  but 
soon  arose  from  its  "ashes"  "with 
renewed  power  under  the  safe  guid- 
ance of  Col.  Johnston,  to  whom  Mr. 
Major,  despite  his  own  acknowl- 
edged abilities,  cheerfully  entrusted 
the  editorial  management.  Between 
these  men  the  most  cordial  and  con- 
fidential relations  were  steadfastly 
maintained,  and  The  Yeoman  pros- 
pered. Col.  Johnston  acquired  great 
popularity  in  the  State  as  a  politi- 
cal writer,  and,  for  twenty  years, 
his  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  generally  conceded  by 
not  only  the  "rank  and  file."  but, 
likewise  by  the  most  active  and  po- 
tent individual  workers  of  the  State 
organizations.  He  was  chosen  as 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee.  The  democracy  was  in 
a  shattered  condition,  but,  by  his 
wise  counsel  and  effective  execu- 
tive service,  he  soon  re-established 
the  supremacy  of  the  party 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  As 
a  political  leader,  he  was  thoroughly 
self-possessed.  He  always  took  the 
people  into  his  own  confidence, 
thereby  winning  their  zealous  sup- 
port. He  identified  himself  com- 
pletely with  the  spirit  of  the  rural 
press,  which  became  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  influence,  co- 
operating  with  his  leadership  in 
molding  public  sentiment  and  guid- 
ing political  conduct  in  successive 
campaigns,  whether  State  or  Con- 
gressional. Thus,  for  two  decades 
the  "Kentucky  Yeoman,"  as  edited 
by  Colonel  Johnston,     was    recog- 


nized as  the  chief  organ  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic masses  of  Kentucky.  Its  in- 
fluence was  widely  spread  and 
gained  the  consideration  of  states- 
men throughout  the  Union. 

*  *     # 

Colonel  Johnston  made  himself 
especially  strong  among  the  editors 
of  the  local  newspapers,  by  his  ad- 
mirable bearing  toward  them  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  the  unanimously 
chosen  President.  His  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
was  hailed  with  pride  and  was 
deemed  essential  to  each  occasion, 
for,  without  him,  to  use  a  current 
expression,  "it  was  no  meetin'  at 
all."  The  xissociation  assembled, 
then,  as  now,  in  towns  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and. 
while  serving  always  to  enliven 
with  joyous  greetings  the  incoming 
delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the 
State,  did  much  to  bring  to  popular 
notice  the  characteristic  enterprises 
and  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  awaken  in  notable 
fashion  the  hospitalities  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  bestowed  them  everywhere 
with  generous  hands.  It  is  well  be- 
lieved by  the  writer  that  Kentucky 
was  largely  indebted  to  Col.  John- 
ston for  the  good  work  of  the  As- 
sociation in  developing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  State  during  the  period 
whilst  he  annually  presided  over  its 
deliberations,  encouraging  public 
thrift,  stimulating  patriotic  pride, 
and  elevating  the  spirit  of  the  local 

press. 

#  *     # 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to 
recall  the  association  with  Col. 
Johnston  of  Major  Henry  T.  Stan- 
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ton  in  the  editorial  labor  on  "The 
Yeoman,"  to  whose  columns  he 
contributed  for  at  least  a  whole  de- 
cade. They  seemed  bound  to  each 
oilier  as  by  hooks  of  steel.  They 
were  congenial  spirits — an  affec- 
tionate, confidential  and  loyal  com- 
panionship of  heart  and  soul  exist- 
ing between  them.  Maior  Stanton 
was  distinguished  for  his  loveable 
ways.  He  moved  in  a  large  circle  of 
devoted  friends.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  a  poet  whose  fame  be- 
came nation-wide.  Few  stanzas 
can  be  found  in  modern  literature 
that  equal  in  rythmic  harmony  and 
heart-touching  pathos  Ms  "Money- 
less Man,"  which  is  printed  and 
pondered  now  in  every  tongue  that 
that  has  been  enriched  by  the  melo- 
dies of  human  song.  His  name,  like 
that  of  Theodore  O'Hara,  the  in- 
spired author  of  the  "Bivouac  of 
the  Dead,"  is  a  household  word  at 
the  hearth-stones  of  Frankfort,  and 
will  be  united  always  with  the 
precious  memories  of  Stoddard 
Johnston,  his  great  friend,  who 
loved  him  witii  the  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  a  brother. 
#     #     # 

In  the  Fall  of  1874,  being  editor 
of  "The  Bowling  Green  Democrat," 
without  consultation  with  Col. 
Johnston  and,  in  fact,  without  his 
previous  knowledge,  the  present 
writer  ventured  to  make  an  editor- 
ial announcement  of  him  as  a  suit- 
able Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Governorship  of  Kentucky.  From 
that  editorial,  the  following  quota- 
tion is  produced.  Jt  was  the  first  ex- 
pression then  made  suggesting  the 
nomination  of  Colonel  Johnston  by 
the  gubernatorial  convention  which 


assembled  at  Frankfort  in  May, 
1875,  and  is  here  given  as  a  brief 
estimate  of  the  man  at  the  time, 
viz. : 

"We  want  a  man  who  can  and  will  repre- 
sent the  spirit,  dignity  and  enlightenment 
of  the  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and,  after  looking  over  the  State,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  as  our  choice,  the  name  of 
Colonel  Stoddard  Johnston,  the  editor  of 
the  Frankfort  Yeoman,  as  the  young  men's 
candidate  for  Governor.  There  are  but  few 
men  in  Kentucky  who  are  his  equals  in 
social  and  intellectual  qualifications;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  truer  Democrat  in  the 
State.  Col.  Johnston  is  a  scholar,  an  im- 
pressive speaker,  and  a  strong  journalist. 
He  was  the  Adjutant  General  of  Gen.  Breck- 
inridge in  the  late  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  officers  in  the  army.  We 
do  not,  however,  suggest  his  name  in  this 
connection  from  any  consideration  of  his 
fine  military  record  as  furnishing  a  claim 
upon  the  Gubernatorial  nomination.  he 
has  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an 
able  Governor.  He  has  a  clear,  well-bal- 
anced brain.  He  has  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  State  affairs.  He  has  re- 
markable executive  talent.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  his  calm  discretion.  He  is  a 
genuine  representative  of  Kentucky  hospi- 
tality. He  is  now  the  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association,  and  we  prorose  to 
help  make  him  the  ruler  of  the  State." 

The  article,  of  which  the  forego- 
ing quotation  was  a  part,  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  expressions  of  ap- 
proval, and,  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  Colonel  Johnston  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
having  as  competitors  Colonel  John 
S.  Williams  and  Hon.  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary.  The  contest  that  was 
waged  by  these  men  was  carried  to 
the  •'stump,"  and  became  one  of  the 
most  interesting  political  cam- 
paigns ever  conducted  in  Kentucky. 
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Colonel  Williams  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo 
in  the  Mexican  War,  had  made  a 
creditable  record  as  an  officer  of  the 

Confederate  Army,  and  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  popular 
orators  in  the  State.  Major  Mc- 
Creary  had  been  a  reputable  soldier 
in  the  Confederate  service  and 
repeatedly  represented  Madison 
County  in  the  General  Assembly, 
over  the  popular  branch  of  which 
he  had  twice  served  as  the  pre  sid- 
ing officer,  leaving  the  chair  without 
an  enemy  in  sight.  Colonel  John- 
ston went  forth  as  a  dignified  can- 
didate, having  well  defined  views 
and  a  strong,  though  conservative, 
way  of  expressing  them.  He  was 
soon  hailed  by  the  ''hero  of  Cerro 
Gordo"  as  the  "newspaper"  can- 
didate, with  an  alleged  animosity  to 
the  "Grangers"  of  whom  Col.  Wil- 
liams, well  supplied  with  "hay- 
seed," assumed  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
ponent in  Kentucky.  Upon  these 
lines  mainly  the  contest  was  con- 
ducted for  sixty  days,  winding  up 
in  a  big  state  convention  at  Frank- 
fort, in  which  the  friends  of  John- 
ston united  with  the  friends  of  Mc- 
Creary  to  defeat  the  hero  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  which  they  did  with  a  mem- 
orable degree  of  exultation.  The 
election  campaign,  following  the 
convention,  was  admirably  con- 
ducted by  McCreary  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  who,  with  consum- 
mate tact,  overwhelmed  at  the  polls 
Col.  John  M.  Harlan,  the  Republi- 
can standard-bearer. 

Col.  John-ton  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  under 
the  new  administration  of  the  State 
government.    lii->  services  were  of 


great  usefulness  to  the  Governor 
and  contributed  much  to  the  public 
welfare,  lie  was,  in  fact,  a  model 
officer.  During  his  term  of  service 
he  continuously  edited  The  Yeo- 
man, his  official  relations  to  the  ad- 
ministration affording  him  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  invaluable  in- 
formation for  legitimate  use  in  dis- 
cussing current  affairs  in  which  the 
people  were  naturally  concerned, 
and  which  were  presented  always 
,  from  the  most  enlightened  point  of 
view.  During  this  period  Col. 
Johnston  was  especially  active  and 
efficient  in  promoting  the  labors  of 
Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  and  Mr. 
Jno.  E.  Proctor  in  pushing  forward 
the  geological  survey  of  Kentucky, 
the  good  results  of  which  have  been 
"widespread  and  enduring  in  devel- 
oping the  mineral  resources  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  lead- 
ing to  tin?  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  long-hidden  beds  of 
coal,  iron  and  copper  that  now  con- 
stitute the  richest  resource  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Col.  Johnston 
was  himself  well  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  geology,  to  which  he 
had  applied  much  lahorious  study 
as  a  favorite  subject  of  his  own  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  January  number  (1914)  of 
The  Register  a  brief  and  noble  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  Col.  Johnston  near 
the  date  of  his  death  by  his  devoted 
friend,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  from 
which  the  following  quotation  is  be- 
fittingly  made,  viz: 

"He  was  a  power  in  the  State. 
He  bought  for  a  residence  the  home 
on  Shelby  street.  South  Frankfort, 
built  about  the  time  he  was  born, 
18.').'],  by  Governor  Charles  S.  More- 
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head.  In  this  home  he  entertained 
most  distinguished  men  and 
..  omen,  as  well  as  the  notable  for- 
eigners that  visited  America.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  scient- 
.  poets  and  historians  through- 
out the  Nation." 

Col.  Johnston  was  not  only  a 
scholarly  writer,  but  a  deep  student 
of  the  best  literature.  He  wrote 
and  delivered  a  number  of  admira- 
]  le  public  addresses  that  were  pre- 
sented before  large  audiences  in 
d liferent  portions  of  the  State.  His 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education  are  memorable.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  upbuild- 
ing our  common  schools,  and  was 
always  a  zealous  aid  to  such  Com- 
missioners of  Education  as  II.  A. 
M.  Henderson,  Zachariah  F.  Smith, 
and  Prof.  J.  D.  Pickett,  who  tra- 
versed the  Commonwealth  from 
year  to  year,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
a  liberal  system  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, and  who  laid  a  broad  and  se- 
cure  foundation  for  such  a  system 
in  Kentucky.  Without  ambition 
for  place  and  free  from  personal 
gain.  Col.  Johnston,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  common  school 
champions,  erected  unto  himself  a 
monument  that  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  which  no 
laithful    history    of   the    Common- 


wealth can  ever  ignore.  This  work 
was  truly  a  labor  of  love,  and  sur- 
passed all  of  his  other  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  race  which  he  adorn- 
ed, inasmuch  as  it  was  so  pervaded 
by  the  Christly  spirit  he  was  ever 
"too  magnanimous  for  vengence 
and  too  unselfish  to  seek  his  own 


Col.  Johnston's  domestic  life  was 
one  of  unbroken  happiness.  It  was 
filled  with  light  and  peace  and  joy. 
Mrs.  Johnston,  a  highly  accom- 
plished woman,  was  a  daughter  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott 
county,  Kentucky.  Of  this  mar- 
riage there  were  born  and  reared 
two  daughters  and  three  sons,  viz : 
Mary  and  Eliza,  and  George,  Har- 
ris, and  Stoddard,  Jr.  Col.  John- 
ston died  October  4,  1913,  at  Clay- 
ton, Missouri,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  visit  the  family  of  his  son,  Har- 
ris. After  a  funeral  discourse  at 
Clayton,  his  remains  were  brought 
back  to  Kentucky  and  buried  in 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville, 
where  repose  the  bodies  of  other 
members  of  the  family.  Col.  John- 
ston died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
four  score  years,  and,  though  rela- 
tively poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
he  was  royally  rich  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  splendid  character.  The 
whole  earth  is  the  proper  monu- 
ment of  such  illustrious  men! 
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Boone  Records 

(From  MSS.  "Society  of  Friends,"  Penna.) 

BY 

J.  D.  BRYAN  (Deceased) 

AND 

JAMES  BOONE,  of  Pennsylvania. 


*-  ■ 
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BOONE  RECORDS. 

By  J.  D.  Bryan  (Deceased),  and  James  Boone, 
Pennsylvania. 


of 


Man- 

Eng- 


George  Boone,  1st,  Ex- 
eter, Eng. 

Geo.  Boone,  2nd 
married 

Sarah  Uppey 

Geo.  Boone,  3rd 
mar  lied,  Mary 
gridge,  Exeter, 
land. 

Geo.  Boone,  4th 
married,  1713, 

Deborah  Howell 

Squire  Boone  mar- 
ried July  13,  1720, 
Sarah  Morgan,  sister 
of  Daniel  Morgan, 
General  in  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

(See  Va.  History). 
Copy. 


George  Boone,  1st,  b. 


in  England. 


Died  aged  60  yrs. 

Died  aged  80  yrs. 

Born  1666,  Exeter,  England.  Emigrated  to 
America,  Oct.  1717  with  his  wife  Mary,  and 
eleven  children.  We  have  the  name  of  only  five 
sons,  John,  James,  Solomon,  Geo.  4th,  &  Squire. 
Children,  Geo.  Boone,  b.  1714.  Mary,  b.  1716. 
Hannah,  b.  1718.  Deborah,  b.  1720.  Dinah,  b. 
1722. 

Children.  Sarah,  b.  1724.  Israel,  b.  1726.  Sam- 
uel, b.  1728.  Jonathan,  b.  Oct.  6, 1730.  Elizabeth, 
b.  1732.  Daniel,  b.  Oct.  4,  1734.  Mary,  b.  Sept. 
3,  1736.  married  William  Bryan  in  N.  Carolina 
Cir.,  1775.  George,  b.  1739.  Edward,  b.  1740. 
Daniel  Boone  married  Rebecca  Bryan,  daugh- 
ter of  Morgan  Bryan,  North  Carolina,  June, 
1755. 

BOONE  GENEALOGY, 
Written  by  James  Boone,  March  21,  1788. 
Our  Genealogy  or  Pedigree  traces  us  far  back 
as  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  John  Boone, 
the  son  of  George  and  Mary  Boone.  Wrote  by 
James  Boone  the  grandson  of  the  said  George 
and  Mary  Boone. 

George  Boone,  2nd,  his  son,  born  near  the  city 
of  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  his  wife's 
maiden  name  was  Uppey,  (Sarah).  He  died 
aged  60;  and  she  died  at  80  yrs.  of  age  and 
never  had  an  aching  bone  or  decayed  tooth. 
George  Boone,  3rd.  son  of  George  and  Sarah 
Boone,  &  (grandson  of  George  Boone,  1st),  was 
born  at  Stoak,  a  village  near  the  city  of  Exeter 
in  A.  D.  1666.    A  weaver  bv  trade;  his  wile's 
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maiden  name  was  Mary  Mangridge,  who  was 
■bom  in  Bradnich,  S  miles  from  Exeter,  in  the 
year  1660,  being  a  daughter  of  John  Mangridge 
and  Mary  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Milton.  They,  (the  said  George  Boone  and 
Mary  his  wife,  had  nine  children  that  lived  to 
be  men  and  women)  namely:  Benjamin,  George, 
James,  John,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Squire,  Mary 
and  Sarah.  John  never  married. 
The  said  George  and  Mary  Boone,  with  their 
family,  came  from  the  town  of  Bradnich  in 
Devonshire,  Old  England,  which  is  a  town  of  8 
miles  distance  from  Exeter  and  177  miles  from 
London.  They  left  Bradnich  the  17th  of  Aug. 
1717,  and  went  to  Bristol,  where  the}'  took  ship- 
ping, and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  1717, 
(Sept.  29,  old  style)  or  Oct.  10,  new  style. 
Three  of  their  children  to  wit:  George,  Sarah 
and  Squire  they  sent  in  a  few  years  before. 

From  Philadelphia  they  went  to  Abington  and 
staid  a  few  months  there,  thence  to  North  Wales 
and  lived  there  about  two  years,  thence  to  Oley 
in  the  same  county  of  Philadelphia  where  Sa.- 
rah  being  married  had  moved  some  time  before. 
This  last  place  of  their  residence  (since  the  Di- 
visions made  in  the  Township  of  Oley  and 
County  of  Philadelphia)  is  called  the  township 
of  Exeter,  in  the  County  of  Berks. 

It  was  called  Exeter  because  they  came  from 
a  place  near  the  City  of  Exeter,  England. 
He  the  said  George  Boone  3rd,  died  on  the  6th 
day  of  the  week,  near  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1741,  aged  78 
years,  and  Mary  his  wife  died  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1710, 
aged  72  years,  and  were  decently  interred  in 
"Friends  Burying  Ground"  in  the  said  Town- 
ship of  Exeter.  They  left  eight  childrpn,  and 
ten  great  grand  children  living,  in  all  70,  being 
as  many  persons  as  the  house  of  Jacob,  which 
came  from  Egypt. 
George  Boone,  4th,  (the  eldest  son  of  George    and    Mary    Boone 

aforesaid)  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bradnich 
aforesaid  on  the  13th  of  July  1600,  about  half 
past  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  died  in  Exeter 
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George  Boone,  5th, 
Sarah  Boone, 

Squire  Boone, 
Mar}-  Boone, 


Joseph  Boone, 


Benjamin  Boone, 

Samuel  Boone, 
James  Boone, 


township  on  the  20th  of  Nov.  1753 — in  the  64th 
year  of  his  aye.  He  taught  school  for  several 
years  near  Philadelphia ;  was  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  taught  the  several  branches  of  Eng- 
lish learning,  and  was  a  Magistrate  for  several 
years.  Was  Secretary  to  Win.  Penn  for  a  time, 
and  Professor  in  the  first  college  in  Pliila.  (See 
Pa.  Records.)  His  wife's  maiden  name  was 
Deborah  Howell.  She  died  in  1759,  January 
26th.  She  was  a  very  superior  woman  for  that 
period. 

the  eldest  son,  never  married  and  died  in  Exeter 
township  aged  about  24  years. 
daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Boone,  was  born 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  week,  about  half  hour  past 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1691. 
son  of  George  and  Mary  Boone  was  born  on  the 
4th  day  of  the  week,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber 1696. 

daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Boone,  was  born 
Sept.  23rd  A.  D.  1699.  She  was  the  wife  of 
John  Webb,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  16th 
of  January  1774,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age; 
her  husband  died  in  the  same  year,  Oct.  18th, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  ago. 
son  of  George  and  Mary  Boone  was  bom  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
5th  of  April  1704,  and  he  departed  this  life  on 
the  30th  of  January  1776,  in  the  72nd  year  of 
his  age.  His  wife  Catherine  Boone,  died  on  the 
31st  of  January  1778,  and  was  interred  at  Ex- 
eter the  next  day. 

son  of  George  and  Mary  Boone,  was  born  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1706,  and  died  on  the  14th  of 
October  1762  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 
Susanna  Boone  (his  widow)  died  on  the  5th 
day  of  Nov.  1784,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 
the  youngest  son.  of  George  and  Mary  Boone, 
departed  this  life  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1745,  was  buried  at  Exeter,  aye  about  54  years, 
the  sixth  son  of  George  and  Mary  his  wife, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bradnich,  in  Devon- 
shire, about  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  on 
the  7th  day  of  July  (old  style)  or  the  18th  day 
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John  Boone,  Sr., 


I,  James  Boone, 


of  July  (new  style)  A.  D.  1709,  and  in  May 
1735  (the  15,  old  style)  he  married  Mary 
Foulke,  by  whom  he  had  14  children;  and  nine 
of  them  lived  to  be  men  and  women,  namely: 
Anne,  Mary,  Martha,  James,  John,  Judah, 
Joshua,  Bachel  and  Moses. 
The  said  James  Boone,  Sr.  and  Mary,  his  wife 
lived  together  20  years,  8  months  and  five  days, 
and  she  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  week,  on  the  20th  of  Feby.  1756,  aged  41 
years,  and  eleven  weeks.  Was  decently  in- 
terred at  Friends  Burying  Ground  at  Exeter. 
On  Oct.  20th  1757  he  married  Anne  Griffith. 
James  Boone,  Sr.,  departed  this  life  on  the  1st 
day  of  September  A.  D.  1785,  on  the  5th  day 
of  the  week,  at  ten  minutes  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Friends  Burying  Ground  at  Exeter. 
He  with  his  parents  left  Great  Britain  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  lived  almost  sixty 
years  in  Pennsylvania. 

third  son  of  George  and  Mary  Boone  was  bora 
in  the  town  of  Bradnich  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
7th  day  of  the  week,  January  3rd,  1701  (O.  S.) 
or  Jan.  14th  1701,  (N.  S.)  and  he  departed  this 
life  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  1785,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  (being  the  oldest  of  our  name  aud 
family)  that  we  have  heard  of;  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Friends  Burying  Ground  at  Ex- 
eter. 

He  with  his  parents  left  Great  Britain  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  lived  exactly  68  years 
here.  All  our  relations  of  the  name  of  Boone, 
who  were  living  after  October  10th,  1785,  are 
American  born  as  far  as  we  know, 
shall  now  conclude  this  paper  after  I  have  set 
down  the  time  and  place  of  my  own  nativity, 
viz:  I,  James  Boone,  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Boone  Sr.  and  Mary  his  wife  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Exeter  aforesaid  on  the  26th  day 
of  January,  1743-1  (O.  S.)  or  A.  D.  1744,  Feb. 
6th  (N.  S.) 

Mary  Foulke,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Anne 
Foulke  were  married  A.  D.  1735 — May  26, 
(N.  S.) 
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Anne  Boone, 
Mary  Boone, 
Martha  Boone, 
John  Boone,  Jr., 
James  Boone,  Jr., 
Judah  Boone, 
Dinah  Boone, 
Joshua  Boone, 
Rachel  Boone, 
Moses  Boone, 
Hannah  Boone 
Nathaniel  Boone, 
Anne  Griffith, 

John  Boone,  Jr., 


Hannah  Boone, 
James  Boone,  3rd, 
Susanna  Boone, 
Judah  Boone, 


Copv  by  courtesy  of 
Dr.  E.  N.  Mayfield  of 
New  York  City. 

"William  Boone 

it  a 

Captain  Boone 
Capt.  Thos.  Boone 

1 765,  March  20th 


The  times  of  the  births  of  the  children  of  said 

James  Boone  Sr.  and  Man-  (his  1st  wife)  set 

down  according  to  the  new  style.    The  place  of 

their    births    Exeter    township,  Berks  Co.  in 

Pennsylvania. 

b.  1737,  Apr.  14 

b.  1739,  Jan.  2S. 

b.  1712,  July  1. 

b.  1715,  Nov.  21,  d.  March  29, 1773. 

b.  1711,  Feb.  6. 

b.  1716,  Dee.  19. 

b.  1718,  .March  19. 

b.  1719,  April  1. 

b.  1750,  April  2. 

b.  1751,  April  3. 

b.  1752,  June  11,  d.  Aug.  15, 1752. 

b.  and  died  aged  five  weeks  in  1753. 

the  second  wife  of  James  Boone  Sr.  born  A.  D. 

1713,  January  29th,  (new  style). 

son  of  James  Boone,  Sr.  and  Mary  his  wife, 

when  he  died  left  three  children,  the  tunes  of 

whose    births    were    as    hereunder  mentioned 

viz : — 

b.  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  about  four  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon.  Nov.  1st,  1765. 

b.  seventh  day  of  the  week,  fifteen  minutes  after 

noon,  January  21st,  1769. 

b.  fourth  day  of  the  week,  forty  five  minutes 

past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  May  1st,  1771. 

(son  of  James  Boone  Sr.  and  Mary  his  wife) 

departed  this  life  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1787, 

on  the  third  day  of  the  week  at  fifteen  minutes 

after  midnight,  aged  10  yrs.    He  was  interred 

in  the  Friends  Burying  Ground  at  E.  Exeter, 

on  the  fourth  day  of  the  same  week. 


BOONE  OR  BOON  RECORDS. 

From  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania. 
Coroner  for  Berks  County,  1752,  1753,  1751. 
Sheriff  for  Berks  County,  1755,  1756. 
killed  at  Fort  Freeland,  28th  July,  1779. 
Report  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  Aug.  21,  1761. 
Penna.  marriages  recorded  by  Reg.  General. 
Boon,  Andrew  &  Eliz  White. 
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1763, 
17G3, 
1763, 
1766, 

1728, 

1742, 

1742, 

1750, 

1734, 

1736, 

1730, 

1732, 

1715, 

1761 

1797 

1763. 
1779, 
1798, 
1775, 
1788, 
1785. 
1758, 
1791, 
1790, 
1778. 
1764, 
1782, 

1771, 
1750, 

1748, 

1802, 

1729, 
1729, 

1792, 


1704, 
1712, 
1713, 


April  13 
July  25 
Aug.  20 
Nov.  2S 


Nov.  6 
April  9, 
March  1 
March  28 
Dec.  21 
Nov.  4 
Dec.  2 
June  2 
March  15 
June  20 
June  17 

Julv  25 
Dec.  15 
May  28 
Julv  23 
May  16 
Feb.  17 
Aug.  7 
Dec.  7 
June  21 
Feb.  12 
Dec.  18 
March  14 

June  20 
June  9 
Dec.  23 

xVpril  4 

Aug.  8 
Sept.  6 
Nov.  8 


June  14 
June  12 
Feb.  6 


Boone,  Andrew  &  Martha  Gurion. 
Boone,  Ann  &  John  Link. 
Boone,  Gar  rat  &  Eleanor  More  ton. 
Boone,  Samuel  &  Jane  Hughes. 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Boone,  Ann  &  Marcus  Jarratt. 
Boone,  Eliz.  &  Benj.  Simcock. 
Boone,  Catherine  &  David  Hughes. 
Boone,  Eliz.  &  John  Turner. 
Boone,  Jaue  &  Jacob  Archer.    Page  2. 
Boone,  Jane  &  Thomas  Laycock. 
Boone,  John  &  Eliz.  Hutchins. 
Boone,  Rebecca  &  Samuel  Flower. 
Boone,  Sarah  &  Jacob  Stuber. 
Boone,  William  &  Eliz.  Williams. 
Boone,  William  &  Frances  Singleton. 

Swedes  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Boone,  Ann  &  Henry  Link. 
Boone,  Barbara  &  James  McGilten. 
Boone,  EJiz.  &  Joshua  Merrie. 
Boone,  Eliz.  &  Samuel  Brad. 
Boone,  Hannah  &  Jacob  Robinson. 
Boone.  Lydia  &  Caleb  Davis. 
Boone,  Mary  tic  Morton  Morton. 
Boone,  Nancy  tfc  John  Hewson. 
Boone,  Rebecca  &  Charles  Hilman. 
Boone,  Solomon  &  Sarah  Oldrleld. 
Boone,  William  &  Rebecca  Morton. 
Boono,  Michael  &  Jennie  McPhearson. 

3rd  page.  German  Reformed  Church,  Phila. 
Boone,  Maria  Eliz.  &  Peter  Diehl. 
Boone,  Rachel  &  Barry  Mellonney. 
Boone,  Esther  &  Christian  Eichler. 

1st  Baptist  Church,  Phila. 
Boone,  Andrew  &  Eliz.  Culin. 

1st  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila. 
Boone,  John  &  Mary  Sands. 
Boone,  William  &  Jane  Dickson. 
Boone,  Eleanor  &  Richard  Birch. 

LAND  GRANTS. 
Boone,  Peter.  1000  a.  on  Mahanatawmy  Creek 
Minute  Book  G. 

Boone,  Andrew.    Complaint  lodged  by  him  for 
trespass  on  Island  in  Schuylkill.    Book  G. 
Boone,   Ralph,   money  paid    for    work    done. 
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4th  page 
1717,  Jan.  18 


5th  page 
"William  Boone 

Boone,  Squire 

Boone,  Peter 
Boone,  Cornelius 


Boone, 
Boone, 
Boone, 
Boone 

Boone, 
Boone, 
Boone, 


Hawkins 
Samuel 
John 
Peter 

Benj. 

Geo. 

Joseph 


Boone,  Andrew 
Boone,  Andrew 


Boone, 

Boone, 


Andrew 
Benjamin 


Book  G. 

Boone,  Geo.  Jr.  conveyance  of  land  at  Oley — 

1717—18.  Jan.  1st.    Book  H. 

Boone,  Geo.  Sur.  tract  of  land  to  Geo.  Boone, 

Jr.  at  Gwynedd.    Book  H. 

FOREIGNERS  WHO  TOOK  OATH  OF 
ALLEGIANCE. 

Boone,  Daniel  age  16,  came  in  Ship  Harle  of 
London  from  Rotterdam,  Sept.  1,  1736. 
Boone,  Fredk.  Sevour  in  Ship  "Thomas  Chalk- 
ley"  from  Kotterdam,  Oct.  13, 1795. 

BOABD  OF  PROPERTY. 

Boone,  Hawkins  deposition  Aug.  3,  1792. 

Boone,  Samuel  deposition  May  3,  1795. 

CAVEAT  BOOK  No.  1. 
Boone,  George.     Caveat  ag.     March  27,  1745, 
entered  by  him  for  land  on  Aquarshekals  Creek 
Dec.  17,  1750. 

as  executor  for  estate   of   Geo.   Boone   enters 

Caveat  June  10th,  1754. 

warrant  granted    for    250    acres  in  Phila.  Co. 

Dec.  30,  1730. 

warrant  for  1000  a.  in  Phila.  Co.  May  28,  1704. 

city  lot — granted  July  1,  1683. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers  entitled  to  Donation 

Land. 
(Capt)  3rd  Penna  Infantry  500  acres. 

(Private)  2nd  Penna  200  acres. 

(Private)  4th  Artillery  200  acres. 

(Private)  4th  Artillery  200  acres. 

Provincial  Commissions. 
Patent  of  land  in  Co.  of  Phila.  Feb.  17,  1738. 
Patent  of  Land  in  Co.  of  Phila.  Oct,  3,  1738. 
Patent  of  J. and  in  Co.  of  Phila.  Oct.  4,  1738. 

TAXABLES. — Penna.  Archives  3rd  Series. 
Taxes,  Chester  Co.     LoAver  Darby  Township. 
1771. 

Taxes,  Chester  Co.     Lower  Darby  Township. 
1774. 

50  acres  of  Land  Oct.  8,  1743. 

Proprietary  Returns  Berks  Co.  Exeter  Town- 
ship.   1767. 
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Boone,  Benjamin 

Proprietary  Returns  Berks  Co.  Exeter  Town- 

ship 

.    1768. 

Boone,  Benjamin 

Taxes  on  193  acres                                         1779. 

Boone,  Benjamin 

295 

acres  in  Northumberland  Co.                  1785. 

Boone,  David 

Freeman  Co.  Berks  Amity  Township           1780. 

Boone,  Isaac 

300 

acres                                                           1779. 

Boone,  Hugh 

350 

acres  Berks  Co.  Amity  Township           1779. 

Boone,  Henry 

Freeman,  Berks  Co.  Douglas  Township       1780. 

Boone,  Hironinious 

300 

acres,  Brunswig  Township                      1781. 

Boone,  Hugh 

374 

acres,  Berks  Co.  Amity  Township      1767. 

Boone,  Isaac 

200 

acres,       ' '        ' 

Amity  Township      1767. 

Boone,  William 

270 

acres,      ' '        ' 

Exeter  Township     1767. 

Boone,  Joseph 

200 

acres,       "        " 

Exeter  Township     1767. 

Boone,  Samuel 

160 

acres,      "        ' 

Exeter  Township     1767. 

Boone,  Samuel 

174 

acres,       "    .    ' 

Exeter  Township     1780. 

Boone,  Benjamin 

188 

acres,       "        l 

Exeter  Township     1780. 

Boone,  Moses 

188 

acres,      "        ' 

:     Exeter  Township      1780. 

Boone,  Isaac 

5 

acres,       "        ' 

■     Exeter  Township     1780. 

Boone,  Judah 

157 

acres,      "        ' 

'     Exeter  Township     1780. 

Boone,  Joshua 

Merchant,      "        "     Union  Township      1785. 

Boone,  Owen 

Taxes                 Union  Township                 1785. 

Boone,  Philip 

Taxes                 Bern          "                          1785. 

LAND  WARRANTS— Lancaster  County. 

Boone,  James 

500 

acres                                         April  11,  1737. 

Boone,  George 

500 

acres                                         Sept.  10,  1742. 

Boone,  Squire 

200 

acres                                        March  17,  1743. 

Boone,  Squire 

100 

acres                                      March  17,  1743. 

Boone,  Joseph 

50 

acres                                        March  4,  1750. 

Boone,  James 

50 

acres                                        March  4,  1750. 

LAND  "WARRANTS— Philadelphia  County. 

Boone,  George 

340 

acres                                            Jan.  4,  1734. 

Boone,  Joseph 

200 

acres                                            Jan.  4,  1734. 

Boone,  George,  Jr. 

700 

acres                                           Jan.  4,  1734. 

Boone,  Benjamin 

300 

acres                                           Feb.  8,  1734. 

Boone,  Geo. 

100 

acres                                           Mar.  7,  1737. 

Boone,  Geo. 

100 

acres                                           Mar.  7,  1737. 

Boone,  Geo. 

100 

acres                                           Mar.  7,  1737. 

Boone,  Geo. 

100 

acres                                            Jan.  9,  1737. 

Boone,  Ceo. 

150 

acres                                            Jan.  9,  1737. 

Boone,  Geo. 

300 

acres                                         Sept.  10,  1742. 

Boone,  Geo. 

25 

acres                                           Sept.  7,  1744. 

Boone,  Squire 

25 

acres                                            Oct.  9,  1744. 

Boone,  Geo. 

300 

acres                 ,                           Dec.  8,  1744. 

Boone,  Geo. 

200 

acres 

Jan.  19,  1747. 
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Boone,  Jacob 

50  acres 

Feb.  25.  1748. 

Boone,  Squire 

250  acres 

Mch.  9.  1749. 

Boone,  Geo. 

100  acres 

Mch.  4,  1750. 

Boone,  Geo. 

700  acres 

Mch.  4,  1750. 

Boone,  Geo. 

300  acres 

Mch.  4,  1750. 

Boone,  Joseph 

200  acres 

Men.  4,  1750. 

LAND  WARRANTS— Chester  County. 

Boone,  Andrew 

50  acres 

Oct.  8,  1743 

LAND  WARRANTS- 

-Berks  County. 

Boone,  Geo. 

500  acres 

Mch.  11,  1742 

Boone,  Geo. 

500  acres 

May  12,  1744 

Boone,  Geo. 

200  acres 

Dec.  6,  1744 

Boone,  Geo. 

100  acres 

Dec.  6,  1744 

Boone,  Geo. 

500  acres 

Dec.  15,  1743 

Boone,  Geo. 

150  acres 

Mch.  19,  1749 

Boone,  Geo. 

70  acres 

Mch.  19, 1749 

Boone,  Geo. 

100  acres 

June  7,  1750 

Boone,  Geo. 

400  acres 

June  7,  1750 

Boone,  Geo. 

200  acres 

June  7,  1750 

(The  foregoing  data  was  given  me  from  the  Penna. 
Records  by  my  cousin.  Dr.  R.  N.  Mayfield,  of  New  York 
City,  himself  a  descendant  of  Geo.  Boone,  3rd,  whose 
possessions  were  very  large  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia also.  He  was  the  father  of  Squire  Boone  herein 
mentioned,  who  was  the  father  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Boone  name — Daniel  Boone;  world-renowned  for  his 
courage,  sagacity  and  marvelous  influence  over  men 
everywhere. — Ed.  The  Register.) 


THE  BOONES,  LINCOLNS  AND 

WEBBS* 

(From    Jenkins'     Gwynedd    Hist. 

Collections,  2d  Edition,  p.  368, 

Chap.  XXII.) 
The  Boones  and  Lincolns  all  ap- 
pear on  the  Gwynedd  meeting  house 

*(1806)  I  reprint  this  chapter  without 
important  alteration  from  the  first  edition. 
Though  the  Lincoln  family  has  received 
much  attention  since  1884,  the  additional 
facts  discovered  do  not  materially  modify 
my  original  statements. 


records,  though  none  of  either  name 
probably  resided  in  the  township 
in  early  times.  George  Boone,  the 
elder,  the  first  of  his  family  known 
to  us,  was  from  Bradnineh,  near 
Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  and  seems 
to  have  come  over  in  1717.  At  any 
rate,  the  Gwynedd  meeting  records 
show  this  minute,  dated  31st  of  10th 
month  (December),  in  that  year. 
George  Boone,  senior,  produced  a 
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certificate  of  his  Good  Life  and 
conversation  from  the  Monthly 
(Meeting)  at  Colluinpton,  in  Great 
Britain,  wlrieh  was  read  and  well 
received. 

This  George,  the  elder,  died  in 
Berks  County  (the  Oley  or  Exeter 
Friends'  settlement),  February  2, 
1740,  aged  78  years.  He  left,  it  is 
said,  eight  children,  fifty-two  grand- 
children, ten  great-grandchildren; 
in  all  seventy,  the  number  that 
"Jacob  took  down  to  Egypt."  His 
wife  was  Mary,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  place  as  her  husband,  and 
died  aged  72.  They  were  both  bur- 
ied in  the  Friends'  ground  at  Olcy. 

In  1721,  John  Rumford,  who  had 

bees  a  member  with  Friends,  at 
Haverford,  and  George  Boone,  who 
hud  been  a  member  at  Abington, 
being  now  settled  at  Oley,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  G-wynedd  meet- 
ing, for  membership.  This  George 
was  the  son  of  the  other;  he  had 
been  several  years  at  Abington 
(and  I  think,  therefore,  came  over 
before  his  father),  where  lie  was 
clerk  of  the  monthly  meeting,  and 
a  prominent  and  useful  man. 

He  had  married,  in  1713,  Deborah 
Howell  (b.  8th  mo.  28,  1691,  d.  1st 
mo.  26,  1759,  at  Oley).  She  was  a 
daughter  of  "William  and  Mary 
Howell.  Deborah  was  a  preacher, 
and  Exeter  (Oley)  monthly  meet- 
ing left  a  memorial  of  her.'  In  the 
Quaker  Cemetery  at  Exeter  was 
erected  a  handsome  monument  to 
her  memory.  She  and  Geoige  had 
ten  children:  George,  Mary,  Han- 
nah, Deborah,  Dinah,  William,  Jo- 
siah,  Jeremiah,  Abigail  and  Heze- 
kiah,     their    births    ranging    from 


1714  to  1734.  (The  first  five  are  re- 
corded at  Gwynedd  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Oley  monthly 
meeting.)  William  married  Sarah 
Lincoln,  1748. 

Besides  this  son  George,  the 
elder  George  Boone  had,  as  stated 
above,  seven  other  children,  includ- 
ing Squire,  who  m.  Sarah  Morgan, 
Mary,  who  m.  John  Webb,  James, 
who  m.  Mary  Foulk,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, and  two  others. 

Squire  and  Sarah  Boone  had  nine 
children  (perhaps  more),  recorded 
at  Oley  from  1724  to  1740.  Of  these 
Daniel,  the  Kentucky  pioneer,  was 
the  fourth  son  and  sixth  child,  and 
the  meeting  records  give  Iris  birth, 
(0.  S.)  set  the  days  of  the  month 
forward  ten  days,  bringing  his  birth 
in  Berks  County,  Oct.  31,  1734,  (N. 
S.)  September  22,  1734.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Squire  Boone  was  in 
Berks  County  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  1720,  or  there- 
about; and  as  he  bought  250  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Exeter  town- 
ship, in  1730,  it  is  beyond  reason- 
able question  that  his  son  Daniel 
was  born  there  in  1734.  The  various 
speculations  as  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  by  which  it  is  assigned  to 
Bristol,  Bucks  county,  and  other 
places,  seem  to  have  no  good  foun- 
dation. 

Squire  Boone  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  property  of  Oley 
meeting  in  1736,  showing  both  his 
substantial  character  and  Quaker 
affiliations  at  that  date.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  been  disowned  in  1748 
for  countenancing  the  "disorder- 
ly" marriage  of  his  son  Israel,  the 
previous  year. 
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A  little  later  it  was  *  that  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  at  North 
Carolina,  settling  at  Holdman's 
i*or<.l,  on  the  River  Yadkin.  From 
there,  after  he  grew  to  manhood, 
Daniel  Boone  went  over  to  Ken- 
lucky,  and  entered  upon  his  famous 
career  as  the  explorer  and  pioneer 
of  that  State.f 


FROM  AMERICAN  AXCESTRY, 
Vol.  Y.,  p.  72. 

Boone.  Thomas,  of  Now  York 
City,  b.  at  Shanghai,  China,  May 
22,  1S4S,  resided  in  Georgia  until 
recently,  presbvter  of  the  P.  E. 
Church  (m,  1st  Nov.  28,  1871,  Cor- 
nelia Morgan,  dau.  of  Ezra.  Willits, 
of  an  old  and  respected  family,  m. 
2d,  Feb.  2,  1886,  Annie  Sturges, 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Henry 
Iledley,  an  able  lawyer,  IT.  S.  dis- 
triet  attorney  of  Richmond  co.,  N. 
Y. ) ;  son  of 

WILLIAM  JONES  of  Shanghai, 
China,  b.  near  YTaltonborough,  S. 
C,  July  1,  1811,  d.  at  Shanghai, 
China,  July  17, 1SG4.  He  was  a  truly 
noble,  great  and  good  man,  devot- 

*  James  Boone's  family  Bible  says:    "The 
tAmong  the  papers  of  my  grandfather, 


"Respected  Friend: — I  expect  thee  art  r 
so  far  off,  but  thee  may  rest  ashured  that  I 
able  hours  we  have  spent  in  conversation  a 
us  of.  But  no  more  Introduction — I  proce 
After  my  being;  disappointed  in  getting  my  1 
have  heard  before  now,  which  lay'd  me  und 
to  this  place  and  after  three  months  payin 
acquaintance  with  a  young  woman  which  af 
much  harrnon;  er  myself  as  e 

inonial  iife  far  nore  agreeable  than  I  ever 
done.  I  will  inform  thee  what  I  arn  doing. 
to  the  shares,  my  share  will  be  two-thirds  o 
able  I  expect  an  Hundred  and  Seventy  Bus 
for  farmers,  much  more  than  for  mechanic 
more  room  and  paper  is  scarce  in  this  town. 


May  10th,  17D9. 


ing  his  whole  adult  life  for  the  good 
and  the  salvation  of  China,  where 
he  labored  for  27  years  and  was  the 
first  Protestant  Bishop  in  China 
(m.  1st,  Apr.  12,  1837,  Sarah  A., 
dau.  of  H.  AY.  De  Saussure,  the  dis- 
tinguished chancellor  of  S.  C,  and 
had  children:  Dr.  W.  H.  Boone, 
medical  missionary  to  Shanghai, 
China,  and  Maiw  E.,  m.  Rev.  A. 
Rhett  Walker,  in.  2d  Sept.  5,  1841, 
Phoebe  Caroline,  dau.  of  Hon. 
Stephen  Elliott,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale, 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  and  sister 
of  the  "Princely"  Bishop  Stephen 
Elliott  of  Georgia,  and  had  chil- 
dren, Wm.  J.  Boone,  Jr.,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Shanghai,  China,  and 
Thomas  above);  son  of  THOMAS 
of  TValterboroudi,  S.  C,  b.  at 
Boone  Hall,  S.  C,  1785,  d.  at  Wal- 
terborough,  S.  C,  Oct.  8,  1830, 
planter,  a  man  of  highest  integrity 
and  Christian  character,  a  devoted 
"Churchman,"  warden  of  his  par- 
ish (m.  1808  or  '9,  Marv  S.  Jones, 
of  Welch  desc.) ;  son  of  JOHN  of 
Boone  Hall,  Christ  Church  Parish, 
S.  C,  b.  there  1755,  d.  there  1791; 

y  left  Exeter  on  the  1st  day  of  May." 
Chas.  F.  Jenkins,  I  find  this  letter: 

"Washington  Town, 

Mason  County, 

Ken. 

eady   to   conclude   I   have   forgot   thee   being 

have  not.     I  often  think  of  the  many  agree- 

nd   sociability,  which   distance   now  deprives 

ed  to  give  thee  a  little  sketch  of  the  times. 

and   from  Col.  Boone  as  probably  thee   may 

er  the  necessity  of  following  my  trade.    Since 

g    for    my    board    and    washing,    I    made    an 

ter  a  while  I  married,  and  now  I  live  in  as 

ver   man   and   wife   did   and    find   the   matro- 

Expected  to.     I  have  told  thee  what  I  have 

I  have  taken  a  five-acre  Lot  to  put  corn  in 

f  the  crop  which  if  the  season  proves  favor- 

hels  of  Corn.     Here  is  great  encouragement 

ks.     I   must   stop   wrighting    for    I    have    no 

"ABSALOM   THOMAS." 
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Boone  Hall  was  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  colony  and  was  owned 
by  the  family  from  earliest  colonial 
times  (m.  about  1776,  Sarah  Gibbes, 
whose  family  is  one  of  the  old  dis- 
tinguished families  of  S.  C,  its 
founder  in  that  State  was  Chief 
Justice  Robert  Gibbes,  who  m.  Miss 
Fenwick);  son  of  THOMAS  of 
Boone  Hall,  b.  there  about  1702-5, 
d.  there  (m.  1st,  Elizabeth  Adkin- 
son,  m.  2d  Mary  White,  widow  of 
Commodore  AVhite)  :  son  of 
THOMAS  of  Boone  Hall,  b.  and 
d.  there,  planter,  judge  (m.  Mary 
Simes) ;  son  of  Joseph,  b.  in  Eng- 
land, probably  at  Lee  Place,  Kent 
Co.,  where  what  had  been  a  regular 
settlement  of  the  Boones  with 
"Boone  Mansion,"  ''Boone  Chap- 
el," etc.,  exists.  In  S.  C.  1703, 
prominent  a^ent  in  two  important 
revolutions,  1706,  and  1719-20;  in 
the  first  he  represented  the  op- 
pressed dissenters  in  an  appeal  to 
the  crown,  in  the  second  with  Col. 
John  Barnwell  he  represented  the 
colony  and  protested  before  the 
king  against  the  misrule  of  the  pro- 
prietors; both  movements  were  sue- 
cessful;  was  agent  of  the  colony  of 
S.  C.  in  London  1706-21,  first  with 
Richard  Beresford,  second  with 
Col.  John  Barnwell  (m.  a  Mrs.  Ann 
Alexander). 


SUPPLEMENT     TO 

BRYAN  HISTORY. 

Supplement. 
In  a  paper  in  the  possession  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Register,  written 
and  signed  by  Samuel  Bryan  and 
Mary  his  wife.  Marion  Co.,  Ind., 
1834,  we  have  their  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  Bryans.    It  is  thus: 


Morgan  Bryan,  the  oldest  known 
r.ncestor  of  that  name,  came  to 
America  about  the  time  of  the 
Penns  and  Bradfords,  and  settled 
first  in  Pennsylvania.  He  married 
there  a  Danish  girl,  one  Martha 
Strode,  who  with  her  parents  (who 
were  Huguenots,  and  had  been  driv- 
en from  France)  started  to  Amer- 
ica. Her  parents  died  on  the  ocean. 
Martha  and  her  two  brothers  (who 
were  little  children  and  cared  for 
by  the  sailors),  when  they  reached 
America,  through  their  kindness, 
were  received  into  the  homes  of 
strangers  and  reared  and  educated 
by  Americans. 

When  Martha  arrived  at  woman- 
hood she  was  sought  in  marriage 
"by  Morgan  Bryan.  After  his  mar- 
riage Morgan  Bryan  emigrated  to 
North  Carolina  from  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

Part  II. 

Another  account  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Morgan  Bryan 
writes  he  had  eleven  children:  of 
this  number  were  the  sons  James, 
John,  AVilliain,  Joseph  and  Morgan 
Bryan. 

Captain  "William  Bryan,  born  in 
Chester  Co.,  Penna.,  1733 — mar- 
ried 1755,  Mary  Boone,  daughter  of 
Squire  Boone,  in  Rowan  Co.,  North 
Carolina;  the  said  William  Bryan 
was  the  son  of  Morgan  Bryan,  who 
was  born  in  Denmark,  1671,  mar- 
ried Martha  Strode  1719,  of  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
county  in  America  Morgan  Bryan 
had  emigrated  from  Ireland.  Said 
Morgan  Bryan  was  the  soil  of  Wil- 
liam Bryan,  born  in  Denmark,  1630 
— married  Sarah  Bringer — Cir. 
1650.    Morgan  Bryan  was  of  royal 
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lineage,  being  descended  from  Bry- 
an O'Moro,  the  last  king  of  Ire- 
land. 

We  find  among  those  who  wrote 
eloquent  pamphlets  in  England  in 
1691  was  one  Matthew  Bryan,  LL, 
D.  Morgan  Bryan  in  16S5  appears 
to  defend  in  language  almost  divine 
the  Protestant  faith.  (Narcissus 
Luttrell's  Diary.) 

They  were  great  speakers  and 
men  of  wide  reputation  for  genius, 
scholarship  and  oratory  all  along 
the  pilgrimage  from  Denmark 
through  England  and  Ireland  to 
America. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Morgan 
Bryant. 

Name  sometimes  spelled  Bryant, 
sometimes  Bryan — the  former 
spelling  more  usual  in  X.  C.  Rec- 
ords.— E.  E.  Hume,  Curator  Ky. 
State  Hist.  So. 

In  early  youth  Morgan  Bryant 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land to  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  there  married  Martha 
Strode.  In  1723  he  obtained  (with 
Alexander  Pioss)  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Potomac  and 
Opequan  Pavers  in  Virginia.  He 
removed  to  the  present  site  of  Win- 
chester in  1730.  (Reg.  Ky.  State 
Hist.  So.  Vol.  5,  No.  9.)  'in  1748 
he  sold  his  estate  and  went  to  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina,  and 
lived  on  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin 
River  in  the  part  of  Anson  County, 
from  which  in  175.']  Rowan  County 
was  formed. 

In  1752,  Bishop  Spangeburc-, 
writing  in  his  diary  of  the  location 
of  the  Moravian  Settlement,  men- 
tions the  fertile  land  taken  up  by 
Morgan  Bryant,  "in  the  old  Indian 


fields  where  the  Cherokees  used  to 
live."  (N.  C.  Records,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
13.) 

In  the  Militia  returns  for  1754-5 
Morgan  Bryant  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  Captain  Jonathan  Hunt's  conipa- 
nv  of  Rowan  County  foot.  (N.  C. 
Records,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  311.)  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Claims  held  at  New  Bern  on 
Thursday,  May  1,  1760,  Captain 
Morgan  Bryant  and  his  company 
are  allowed  L  11-7-0  for  ranging 
July  1,  1757;  L  21-3-0  for  ranging 
1759;  L  33-7-6  for  ranging  May, 
1759;  L  5-6-8  for  ranging  March, 
1760.  (N.  C.  Records/Vol.  XXII, 
p.  820.) 

In  the  report  of  the  same  commit- 
tee held  at  Wilmington,  made  Cap- 
tain Morgan  and  his  company  a  sim- 
ilar allowance  of  L  17-2-8  Nov.  IS, 
1760,  this  account  for  April  17, 1760. 
(X.  C.  Records,  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
827.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  for  Rowan  Coun- 
ty on  September  23,  1774,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  following  persons 
constitute  the  said  committee. 
(Here  follows  26  names,  one  of 
which  is  Morgan  Bryant.)  N.  C. 
Records,  Vol.  9,  p.  155.)  He  was 
the  father  of  the  four  brothers, 
founders  of  Bryant's  Station. 

Biographical     Sketch     of    James 
Bryant,  Second  Son  of  Mor- 
gan Bryant. 
James  Bryant  served  in  the  Co- 
lonial Troops  in  the  Royal  Ameri- 
can Regiment  of  North  Carolina.  A 
part  of  this  service  was  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  South  Carolina.    (  N.  C.  Rec- 
ords, Vol.  V.,  pp.  971,  984.) 

On  Nov.  25,  1758,  he  received  L 
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10-0-4  pay  (ibid).  On  Nov.  7.  1775, 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Rowan 
County.  X.  C,  directed  the  chair- 
man "write  James  Bryant  to  have 
the  militia  at  the  Forks  of  the  Yad- 
kin Biver  elect  Officers.  (X.  C. 
Eecords.  Vol.  X..  p.  312.) 

He  was  a  member  of  the  X.  C. 
House  of  Burges-es  177S  (X.  C. 
Eecords,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  699).  On 
December  23.  1778,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  the  Peace,  by 
order  of  the  Council  (X.  C.  Records, 
Vol.  XIII.,  p..  992).  In  1779,  lie 
came  to  Boonesboro,  Ky.,  with  his 
three  brothers,  they  served  in  Cap- 
tain John  Holder's  Company  of  the 
Madison  County  Militia.  (Collins 
Hist,  Vol.  I.,  p.  13.)  In  the  same 
rear  thev  established  Brvant's  Sta- 
tion (Fiison  Club  Pub./ No.  12,  p. 
79). 

James  Bryant  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  commanded  a  detachment  of 
the  Kentucky  Militia  i  Va.  Eev.  .Sol- 
diers, Vol.  I.,  p.  69.)  "When  the 
other  Bryants  returned  to  X.  C.  in 
1780,  James  remained  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  station  at  the  time  of  the 
siege.  (Register  Kv.  State  Hist. 
So.,  Vol.  5,  Xo.  1.) 


The   "Wills    of    Jeremiah    Boone, 
Benjamin  Boone  and  William 

Boone. 
In  the  name  of  God  .Amen.  I  Jere- 
miah Boone  of  the  Township  of 
Oley  in  the  County  of  Berks  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Carpenter, 
considering  the  uncertainty  of  this 
mortal  Life,  and  bein^  of  sound  and 
perfect  mind  and  Memory,  blessed 
be  Almighty  God  for  the  same,  do 
make  and  publish  this  my  last  Will 


and  Testament  in  manner  and  form 
following,  that  is  to  sa3'. 

Imprimis,  My  Will  is  that  all  my 
just  Debts  and  funeral  Expenses 
be  honestly  paid  out  of  my  Estate 
bv  my  Executors  herein  after-nam- 
ed. 

Item.  I  have  a  bond  against  John 
Albright  for  fifty  Pounds  which 
Bond  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Sister  Dina  Williams,  her  Heirs 
and  assigns. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Sister-in-law  Sarah  Boone  (Widow 
of  my  Brother  William)  the  Sum  of 
sixty  Pounds,  to  be  paid  to  her 
within  a  year  after  my  decease  with 
interest. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  fifty 
Pounds,  to  be  left  in  the  Care  of 
Isaac  Lee,  to  be  put  to  interest  for 
the  use  of  Abigail  Pancost,  to  be  de- 
livered to  her  both  Principal  and 
interest  as  occasion  may  require; 
and  if  she  should  die  before  her 
youngest  Children  comes  to  such  an 
Age,  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves then  the  remainder  thereof 
to  be  applied  to  the  bringing  up  of 
such  Children:  And  if  there  should 
any  of  that  Money  remain  after  the 
decease  of  said  Abigail,  and  not  be 
wanted  for  the  bringing  up  of  the 
younger  Children,  then  I  give  and 
bequeath  that  to  the  two  younger 
surviving  Children,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  fifty 
Pounds  to  Mary  Lee  (wife  of  Isaac 
Lee)  to  be  paid  to  her  within  two 
years  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  one 
hundred  Pounds  to  Georo-e  Boone 
(Son  of  my  Brother  Josiah)  to  be 
paid  within  two  years  after  my  de- 
cease, but  if  he  should  die  before  the 
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End  of  the  two  Years,  then  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  same  to  my  two 
Brothers  Josiah  &  Hezekiah,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
two  said  Brothers  Josiah  and  Heze- 
kiah, each  the  Sum  of  twenty-five 
Pounds,  to  be  paid  within  three 
Years  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
Solomon  Cotes  (Son  of  my  Sister 
Dinah)  the  Sum  of  fifty  Pounds,  to 
be  paid  within  a  year  after  my  de- 
cease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
George  Hughes  (Son  of  my  Sister 
Hannah)  the  Sum  of  twenty-five 
Pounds,  to  be  paid  within  a  year 
after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  fifty 
Pounds  to  the  use  of  Exeter  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  to  be  paid  into 
the  Hands  of  the  overseers  there- 
of, within  three  years  after  my  de- 
cease. 

Item,  I  give  and  devise  unto 
Jeremiah  Boone  (Son  of  my  Broth- 
er William)  and  to  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, all  by  Plantation  or  Tract  of 
Land  situate  in  Northumberland 
County,  which  I  purehas'd  of  John 
Slurry,  calPd  the  Trap,  containing 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  Acres 
more  or  less,  with  the  Appurten- 
ances. To  hold  to  him,  his  Heirs 
and  Assigns  forever;  Subject  to  the 
Payment  of  fifty  Pounds  to  Abner 
"Williams  (Son  of  my  aforesaid  Sis- 
ter Dinah)  within  two  years  after 
my  decease. 

Whereas  I  have  sold  my  Planta- 
tion situate  in  Chester  County,  to 
Peter  Hilbesh,  I  do  hereby  Author- 
ize and  Impower  ray  Executors 
herein  after-named  to  execute  unto 
the  said  Hilbesh  a  good  and  lawful 


Deed  for  the  same,  agreeable  to  our 
Article  of  Agreement;  but  if  the 
Bargain  between  me  and  Hilbesh 
should  not  stand  good,  then  and  in 
such  case  my  Will  is,  and  I  do  here- 
by Authorize  and  impower  my  said 
Executors  to  sell  and  make  a  good 
lawful  Deed  or  Deeds  for  the  same, 
and  also  to  sell  and  make  good 
Deeds  for  all  my  other  Lands  (not 
herein  before  bequeathed)  whereso- 
ever they  may  lie  or  be  whereof  I 
shall  die  siezed  and  Possessed. 

Item,  My  will  is,  that  all  the 
rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my 
whole  Estate  both  Real  and  Per- 
sonal, after  all  my  just  Debts  and 
the  aforementioned  Legacies  are 
paid,  be  equally  divided  among  my 
Brother  William's  live  Sons,  to  wit, 
William,  George,  Thomas,  Jere- 
miah &  Hezekiah. 

And  lastly,  I  do  nominate  and  ap- 
point the  above  mentioned  George 
Boone,  Thomas  Boone,  and  Jere- 
miah Boone,  sole  Executors  of  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament;  here- 
by revoking  all  former  "Wills  by  me 
made.  In  Witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal  the 
twentieth  Day  of  the  Second  Month 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Jeremiah  Booxe  (Seal) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  de- 
clared by  the  said  Jeremiah  Boone 
to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament, 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence  and  at  his  request,  have 
subscribed  our  Names  as  Witnesses 
hereunto. 

Thomas  Lee. 

Thos.  Cherington. 

In  the  Name  of  God  xVmen.    This 
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Fifth  day  of  January  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred sixty-two  I  Benjamin  Boone 
of  the  Township  of  Exeter  County 
of  Berks  and  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania Beinir  in  sound  mind  and 
memory  Thanks  be  given  to  God 
therefor  Calling  to  mind  the  mor- 
tality of  my  Body  and  knowing  that 
it  is  appointed  for  all  men  onee  to 
die  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
last  will  and  Testament;  That  is  to 
say  Principally  and  first  of  all  I 
give  and  recomend  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God  that  gave  it  and  for 
my  body  I  recommend  it  to  the 
Earth  to  be  buried  in  a  Christian 
like  and  decent  manner  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  my  Executors.  And  as 
touching  my  worldly  Estate  where- 
with it  hath  Pleased  God  to  bless 
me  with  in  this  Life,  I  give.  Be- 
queath and  dispose  of  the  same  in 
the  following  manner  and  form, 
Viz. 

lstly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  to 
Susannah  my  Dearly  beloved  wife 
as  much  or  as  many  of  my  house- 
hold goods  as  she  may  think  Proper 
for  her  own  use  also  one  Cow  which 
may  best  Like  Also  that  Either  of 
my  Three  sons  hereafter  mentioned 
which  she  may  best  Like  to  Live 
with,  shall  find  and  provide  for  her 
a  good  and  sufficient  Lodging  Boom 
for  her  use  in  the  house  he  lives  in. 

21y.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
son  Benj.  Boone  that  part  of  my 
tract  of  land  in  Exeter  Called  the 
old  place  being  the  front  of  Sd 
Tract. 

31y.  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto 
Samuel  my  youngest  son  the  Rear 
of  the  above  mentioned  tract  Called 
the  new  Place  the  whole  to  be 
Equally  Divided  both  in  Quantity 


and  Quality  between  them  and  to 
pay  each  their  Equal  part  of  the 
quit  rents  of  Sd.  Tract.  The  Dam 
Conveniency  of  Watering  their 
Meadows  to  be  Maintained  at  an 
Equal  Cost  between  them.  And  the 
said  Samuel  Boone  his  heirs  Exers., 
Admrs.,  or  Assigns  Shall  not  De- 
prive hinder  or  Debar  the  Sd.  Benj. 
Boone  his  heirs  Exrs.  and  Admrs. 
or  assigns  the  free  Liberty  Privi- 
lege and  Benefit  of  all  the  water  for 
watering  Meadow  four  Days  in 
every  week  if  required  under  the 
forfeiture  of  One  thousand  pounds 
Currant  money  of  this  Provience. 

4thly.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  son  James  all  my  Plantation 
and  tract  of  land  Licing  in  Amity 
Township. 

5thly.  My  will  is  that  my  Three 
sous  above  mentioned  they  their 
heirs  Exrs.  Admrs.  shall  pay  unto 
my  wife  Susannah  The  just  &  full 
sum  of  Ten  pounds  good  and  Law- 
full  money  pr.  year,  each  and  every 
of  them  During  her  Natural  life. 

6thly.  My  will  is  that  if  either 
of  my  three  sons  Benj.,  James  or 
Samuel  Boone  should  Die  without 
issue  then  his  whole  Part  herein 
bequeathed  to  fall  to  the  other  two 
But  if  Two  of  them  should  Die  with- 
out issue  then  the  other  Surviving 
Heir  shall  pay  unto  Each  and  every 
of  7ny  other  children  the  just  sum 
of  Thirty  pounds  Current  money  in 
Two  years  after  their  Decease. 

7th ly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  to 
my  Three  sons  above  mentioned  all 
my  Movable  Estate  but  what  is  al- 
ready Excepted  for  my  Wire  and 
to  be  Equally  Divided  amongst 
them. 

8thly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto 
my  Daughter  Dinah  the  just  sum  of 
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one  hundred  pounds  good  and  Law- 
full  Money  to  be  paid  to  her  when 
she  arrives  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  if  their  should  not  be 
money  to  pay  her  the  whole  sum 
the  Remainder  to  be  Raised  and 
Levied  out  of  my  Three  sons  part 
of  the  Movable  Estate  Also  I  give 
my  Eldest  son  John  Boone  the  sum 
of  five  shillings. 

9thly.  My  will  is  that  my  Negroe 
man  Dick  shall  be  free  from  Serv- 
ing my  Heirs,  Exors.,  Admors.,  or 
any  of  them  and  Likewise  shall  have 
two  acres  of  land  on  Samuel's  place 
where  it  may  best  suit  them  both 
for  the  use  of  the  Sd.  Xegroe  Dure- 
ing  his  Life  and  the  Sd.  Negroe 
shall  for  the  use  of  the  Land  Work 
and  assist  the  Sd.  Samuel  Boone 
one  week  iu  every  harvest  dureing 
the  time  he  Lives  on  the  Place. 

LikeAvise  1  do  hereby  ordain  and 
appoint  my  three  sons  Benjamin, 
James  &  Samuel  Boone  my  whole 
and  sole  Executors  to  shew  and  Re- 
cover all  Debts  bills  and  Bonds 
whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  the  Day 
and  year  above  Written. 

Bex.tamin  Booxe  (seal) 

Signed  sealed  Published  Pro- 
nounced and  declared  by  the  said 
Benjamin  Boone  as  his  Last  will 
and  Testament  in  the  Presence  of 
us  the  Suberscribers  Viz. 

Thos.  AVaren. 

Sarah  AVaren. 

I  AViliiam  Boone  of  Exeter  in  the 
County  of  Berks  and  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  Being  in  Health  and 
proper  understanding  Through  Di- 
vine merr-y  Do  make  my  Will  and 
Testament  as  follows 


Ariz.  I  Desire  my  Debts  to  be 
paid  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
of  my  affairs  will  admit  of  it 

2ndly — I  give  to  my  wife  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money  and  all  my 
household  goods  one  beast  the 
Choice  of  the  horsekine  Two  Cows 
and  all  my  household  furniture 
During  her  widowhood  but  if  she 
marries  the  money  shall  be  return- 
ed to  my  Sons  and  Devided  Equal- 
ly among  them  and  my  said  Loving 
wife  hold  the  Remainder  to  her  self 
her  Lleirs  and  assigns  forever. 

ordly — I  give  to  my  daughter  Ab- 
igail the  wife  of  Adin  Panecast 
Seventy  pounds  over  and  above 
what  she  has  already  had  to  be  paid 
unto  her  three  years  after  my  Dis- 
cease. 

4thly — I  give  to  my  daughter 
Alary  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  unto  her  at  the  age  of  Twenty 
years  if  she  lives  to  that  asfe  but  if 
she  dh's  and  her  Sister  Abigail  Sur- 
vives her  or  leaves  issue  Lawfully 
on  her  Begotten  then  the  one  third 
of  Alary 's  share  aforesaid  to  my 
said  Daughter  Abigail  or  her  sur- 
viving Heirs  if  any  be  if  not  then 
my  Sone  Afordecai  shall  have  it 
and  one  other  third  of  the  said  sum 
together  with  it  the  other  third 
shall  assiend  to  my  wife  During 
life  and  after  her  Discease  be  Re- 
turned to  my  Children  and  Equally 
Devided  among  them  or  the  Surviv- 
ing of  them. 

5thly.  The  rest  of  all  my  Real 
and  personal  Estate  only  Ten 
Pounds  I  give  and  Devise  to  my 
Sons  to  lie  Equally  Divided  among 
them  allowing  my  Eldest  Son  Afor- 
decai fifty  pounds  more  than  Either 
of  the  others  to  be  takon  out  of  the 
whole  and     the    Remainder    to    be 
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Equally  Derided  among   tliem     or 
the  Survivors  of  them. 

I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
Ten  pounds  to  use  of  Exeter  Meet- 
ing to  be  left  in  care  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  said  Meeting  to  be  ap- 
plyed  in  Repairing  the  Burying 
ground  or  such  other  uses  as  the 
Overseers  and  Elders  of  said  Meet- 
ing think  proper  to  be  paid  to  them 
out  the  money  left  in  the  hands  of 
Abel  Thomas  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  said  Meeting. 

6thly — It  is  my  -will  that  all  my 
male  Childrens'  money  shall  be  Put 
to  use  for  them  until  they  arive  to 
their  proper  ages  and  the  Interest 
therefrom  arising  to  be  paid  to  my 
Loving  "Wife  until  they  arive  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  to  Defray  the 
expense  of  their  Education  and 
Maintainance  and  that  then  my  said 
Sons  be  put  to  Trades  of  their  own 
Likeing  until  they  arive  to  the  age 
of  Twenty  one  years 

I  Nominate  and  Appoint  my  Ef- 
fectionate  Brother  Jeremiah  and 
my  Son  Mordecai  my  Executors 
Authorizing  and  Impowering  them 
to  Execute  Titles  Deed  and  Convey- 
ances for  all  Lands  by  me  Sold  and 
all  such  Lands  herein  I  have  claim 
or  the  Survivor  of  them  Ratifying 
confirming  and  allowing  all  such 
acts  and  Deeds  as  my  said  Execu- 
tors shall  from  Time  to  Time  and  at 
all  times  Commit  Execute  and  do  in 
Setling  my  outward  affairs  &o 

I  Publish  pronounce  and  declare 
this  and  no  other  to  be  rny  last 
will  and  Testament  in  presence  of 
the  Subscribing  wittiesses  in  Tes- 
timony  whereof  I   have  hereunto 


set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  Twenty 
third  "day  of  the  fifth  month  1768 
William  Booxe  (seal) 

Edward  Hughes 

George  Hughes 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I 
George  Boone  of  Exeter  in  County 
of  Berks  and  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Esq.  Being  Sick  and  weak 
of  Body  but  of  Sound  mind  mem- 
ory thanks  be  to  Allmighty  God 
Therefore  Do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament  in  form  and 
manner  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place  my  will  and  de- 
sire is  that  my  just  Debts  Be  all 
Honestly  Paid  and  the  "Remainder  & 
Residue  of  my  Estate  to  be  Devided 
among  my  beloved  Avife  and  chil- 
dren in  manner  follow: — 

Viz : — I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  beloved  sone  William  all  that 
part  of  my  lands  and  liveings  Ly- 
ing and  being  on  the  South  Side  of 
the  Tullpahocan  wagon  road  be- 
longing and  appertaining  to  the  old 
plantation  in  Exeter  and  allso  one 
half  part  of  all  the  mills  and  water 
works  now  on  any  part  of  said 
Premisses.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  Same  Unto  him  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever. 

21y.  I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  Sone  Hezekiah  all  that  part  of 
said  old  Plantation  Lying  and  be- 
ing  on  the  North  Side  of  the  said 
Tullpahocan  Wagon  Road  and  the 
other  half  Part  of  all  the  mills  and 
water  works  thereunto  belonging  to 
hold  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

3rdly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  Beloved  Sone  Josiah  the  Saw 
mill  in  Robinson  Township  in  Berks 
aforesaid    together    with    all    the 
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lands  Rights  and  Privileges  there- 
unto Belonging  to  have  to  hold  the 
Same  Unto  him  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever. 

-ithly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  beloved  Sone  Jeremiah  all  that 
Plantation  and  parcell  of  land 
Called  Andrew  Sandnskies  Situate 
in  Amity  Township  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  hirn  his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
forever. 

5thly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  three  Daughters  Viz : — Mary, 
Deborah  and  Dinah  to  have  Each 
and  Every  of  them  the  just  Sum 
of  Fifty  Pounds  currant  Lawfull 
Money  of  Pennsylvania  the  Same  to 
Be  Paid  Unto  them  or  their  heirs 
within  the  Spase  of  three  years 
next  after  my  Discease. 

Gthly.  I  give  and  Bequeath  Unto 
my  two  little  Grand  children  Viz: — 
George  and  Jane  Hughes  the  issue 
of  my  Disc-eased  Daughter  Hannah 
the  Sum  of  Twenty  Five  pounds  to 
be  paid  to  Each  of  them  when  they 
arive  to  their  proper  ages  and  if 
Either  of  them  do  not  live  till  their 
Proper  ages  then  the  same  to  go 
and  be  paid  to  the  Surviver  of  them. 

Seventhly.  I  give  and  Bequeath 
Unto  my  beloved  wife  the  Sum  of 
Twelve  pounds  to  be  paid  Unto  her 
yearly  and  Everv  year  During  her 
life  the  Same  to  be  paid  Unto  her 
by  my  Sons  William  and  Josiah  and 
allso  the  liberty  of  the  use  of  the 
Best  Eoom  in  the  old  house  where 
she  has  had  her  Residence  the 
Chiefest  part  of  the  time  since  it 


Pleased  God  to  couple  us  together 
likewise  it  is  my  will  and  desire 
that  my  Sone  William  keep  a  Bide- 
ing  horse  and  milch  cow  for  her 
find  her  as  much  Firewood  as  is 
necessary  for  her  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer During  her  Natural  life  allso 
Some  Necessarv  bj&usahakj  Goods 
&o. 

I  do  hereby  nominale  and  ap- 
point my  four  beloved  Sons  Viz: — 
William,  Josiah,  Jeremiah  and  Hez- 
ekiah  Executors  to  this  my  Last 
Will  and  Testament  Impowermg 
them  to  make  Sale  of  my  lands  ail 
such  as  is  my  own  and  other  lands 
in  partnership  with  Richard  Peters 
Gentleman  together  with  all  my 
stock  movable  and  immovable  in 
order  to  pay  my  just  debts  and  the 
legasies  hereby  Impowering  them 
or  any  two  of  them  to  act  do  and 
perform  this  my  will  and  Testament 
and  after  paying  all  just  Debts  lega- 
sies &c.  they  my  said  Executors  to 
pay  all  mortgages  Due  or  becoming 
Due  on  any  of  my  lands  Each  and 
Every  of  them  to  pay  a  moity  there- 
unto according  to  the  Estates  they 
hold  if  so  be  there  is  not  suffitient 
Tit  bout. 

Signed  Sealed  Published  Pro- 
nounced and  Delivered  to  be  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  the  18th 
Day  of  the  11th  month  1753  In  Pres- 
ence of  us  the  Subscribers. 

Geo.  Booxe  (Seal) 

Joseph  Boone,  John  Hughes,  Ed- 
ward Drury,  Edward  Hughes. 
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Burr  and  Blennerhassett  at  Chaumiere 

THE  PATHETIC  STORY  OF  THE  RUIN  OP  THE 
LOVELY  ISLAND  HOME  OP  BLENNERHAS- 
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BURR   AND   BLENNERHASSETT    AT   CHAUMIERE 

By  Mrs.  Alysonia  Rennick  Todd  (Deceased). 


Some  rears  ago  there  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  Ladies'  Department  of 
the  Exposition  in  Louisville,  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Virginia  Thomp- 
son, of  that  place,  a  white  damask 
tablecloth  which  once  covered  the 
mahogany  table  of  • '  Chanmiere, " 
the  beautiful  country  residence  of 
Colonel  David  Meade,  of  Jessamine 
county,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Miss  Thompson's  grandfather. 

This  lovely  place,  adorned  by  na- 
ture, and  beautified  by  the  exqui- 
site taste  of  its  owner,  was  the 
abode  of  a  wealthy  and  cultured 
family,  who  extended  the  hospital- 
ity of  their  home  to  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  country,  then  as  now 
the  famous  "Blue  Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky." 

Among  those  who  were  welcomed 
to  "Chanmiere"  and  entertained  as 
an  honored  guest  was  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  ele- 
gant, accomplished  and  fascinating 
Aaron  Burr.  Full  of  his  scheme  for 
the  separation  of  Louisiana  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  its  union 
with  Mexico,  to  found  a  new  king- 
dom, or  rather,  a  magnificent  Em- 
pire. It  may  be  imagined  that  he 
often,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  laid 
bare  his  scheme  before  the  guests 
of  Col.  Meade;  hut  all  attempts  to 
ruin  the  old  Virginian  failed,  he 
was  steadfast  in  his  allegiance  to 
his  country,  but  he  found  a  more 


impressible  subject  in  the  unfortu- 
nate Blennerhassett. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  followed  by  their 
arrest,  both  Burr  and  Blennerhas- 
sett were  brought  to  Lexington,  en 
route  to  Richmond  for  trial.  David 
Meade,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Col.  Meade, 
belonging  to  the  guard,  obtained 
permission  to  entertain  the  prison- 
ers at  his  father's  residence.  While 
they  remained  prisoners,  on  parole 
of  honor,  a  wedding  took  place  at 
the  house,  and  a  christening,  taking 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  cler- 
gyman guest.  At  the  banquet  which 
followed  the  table  cloth  now  on  ex- 
hibition was  used  upon  the  well- 
filled  board.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  toasts  that  were  drunk,  or  the 
songs  that  were  sung,  but  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  wit  abounded,  and 
many  a  fair  lady,  who  has  long  ago 
been  laid  away  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  nearby,  was  the  recipient, 
of  tender  glances,  and  still  tenderer 
words  that  day. 

The  soft  white  damask  still  re- 
tains its  gloss,  and  is  ornaTnented 
by  a  design,  then  new,  which  was 
executed  in  Ireland.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  table  cloth  is  cov- 
ered by  the  American  Eagle,  with 
extended  wings,  and  a  shield;  in  the 
beak  a  scroll  is  carried  containing 
the  magic  legend,  "E  Pluribus 
LTnum."  The  corners  of  the  cloth 
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are  ornamented  by  the  head  of  a 
knight,  weaiing  a  helrnet. 

One  can  scarcely  repress  a  feel- 
ing of  awe,  as  we  handle  tenderly 
this  relic  of  by  gone  years,  and  in 
fancy  visit  the  hospitable  mansion, 
and  become  the  recipient  of  its 
boundless  hospitality.  But  all  are 
now  gone,  all  except  the  quaint  old 
house,  the  grand  old  trees  and  the 
carpet  of  green  sward,  which  re- 
news its  youth  each  year  upon  the 
graves  of  host  and  guests  alike. 

Time  has  modified  the  enmity  for 
the  ambitious  statesman  and  un- 
principled adventurer  who  lived, 
sinned  and  suffered  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  but  the 
fact  of  lus  guilt  remains  on  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  nation,  along 
with  the  names  of  his  co-conspira- 
tors. The  sympathy  of  the  world 
is  with  their  victims — the  Blenner- 
hassetts,  whose  little  Eden  on  the 
Ohio  River  Burr  entered  to  blight 
and  ruin  forever. 

Some  reminiscences  of  a  grand- 
mother, who  would  be  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  years  old  if  living  now, 
and  who  was  a  guest  with  Col. 
Aaron  Burr  and  Harmon  Blenner- 
hassett  when  they  visited  "Chau- 
miere"  during  their  first  visit  to 
Kentucky : 

"There  is  a  glamour  of  romance 
as  well  as  pathetic  sadness  that  sur- 
rounds the  name  of  Blennerhassett. 
the  ill-fated  friend,  or  victim  (as 
one  looks  at  it)  of  the  distinguish- 
ed, brilliant  and  elegant  Aaron 
Burr,  once  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  friend  or 
enemy  in  disguise,  they  together 
visiter]  Kentucky,  and  were  guests 
■ral  weeks  at  Lexington,  F rank- 
fort   and    'Chaumiere,'    a    country 


seat  near  Lexington.  Blenner- 
hassett with  Col.  Burr  (who  was 
well  known  as  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  erudite  scholar,  and 
slayer  of  General  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton in  a  duel)  received  distin- 
guished attentions ;  they  were  dined 
and  banquetted  in  private  and  pub- 
lic; no  attention  was  omitted  that 
Col  Burr  would  accept,  for  he  did 
not  enjoy  such  gaieties  and  dissi- 
pations as  his  courteous  companion 
Blennerhassett  did.  During  their 
stay  at  'Chaumiere'  a  marriage 
took  place,  followed  by  the  christen- 
ing of  all  the  children  both  white 
and  black  in  the  family,  the  black 
babies  being  a  novel  sight  to  Blen- 
nerhassett, a  foreign  born  gentle- 
man. These  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage and  baptism  were  performed 
by  the  Eev.  James  Moore,  rector 
and  founder  of  Christ  Church,  Lex- 
ington." 

Note  of  Mrs.  Letcher  (who  has 
in  the  last  four  years  been  immor- 
talized by  James  Lane  Allen  in  his 
story  of  "Flute  and  Violin") — Par- 
son Moore,  as  we  all  called  him, 
has  been  a  household  name  for  a 
hundred  years  now  in  the  "Chau- 
miere" family.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  guests  present 
upon  this  occasion  at  "Chaumiere," 
among  the  number  Henry  Clay,  who 
became  the  friend  and  subsequently 
defender  of  Col.  Burr  when  he  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason 
against  this  Government,  since 
known  as  ''The  Spanish  Conspira- 
cy," and  which  his  host  of  "Chau- 
miere" always  believed  was  a  mis- 
nomer as  to  treasonable  designs. 
He  believed  Col.  Burr  to  be  a  roan 
possessed  of  intense  ambition  of  a 
lofty  character. 
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sett  in  the  hand  of  Burr.  He  in- 
spired him  with  an  almost  insane 
enthnsiasm. 

Biennerhassett  was  a  highly  ed- 
ucated Irish  gentleman,  loved  stu- 
dy, retiring  in  his  disposition,  de- 
voted to  the  sciences,  and  in  every 
respect  unfitted  for  an  ambitious 
political  life.  There  was  a  mys- 
terv  surrounding-  him  and  his  wife, 
their  distinguished  appearance, 
great  wealth,  and  the  artistic  taste 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  island  home,  their  exelusive- 
ness  and  hospitality  to  those  who 
were  occasionally  thrown  upon 
them  for  assistance  in  their  jour- 
neyings  to  and  fro  on  the  Ohio. 
"What  a  change  must  have  been 
wrought  in  the  man,  from  his  quiet 
studious  pursuits,  to  those  visions 
of  greatness  and  power  which  were 
presented  in  that  great  undertaking 
of  founding  a  new  Empire  in  the 
Sou  tli. 

The  table  cloth  upon  which  the 
wedding  feast  was  spread,  when 
the  distinguished  guests  were  pres- 
ent, is  still  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation and  still  in  the  family:  also 
a  mirror  in  constaiit  use,  in  which 
Col.  Burr  and  Biennerhassett  saw 
themselves  reflected  as  they  sat  un- 
der the  skilled  hands  of  a  negro 
valet  to  be  queued  and  powdered 
before  entering  the  drawing  room 
where  the  ladies  were  assembled. 

The  descendants  of  the  "Chau- 
miero"  family  have  ever  felt  and 
spoken  of  Biennerhassett  with  ten- 
der pathos,  and  felt  grief  and  sin- 
cere regret  that,  his  bright  star  set 
in  disastrous  gloom  and  sorrow  to 
himself  and  family,  who,  when  this 
ill-fated  acquaintance  began  with 
Col.  Burr  only  a  short  time  before, 


were  living  so  innocently  and  hap- 
pily at  their  island  home  on  the 
beautiful  Ohio. 

I  have  always  understood  he  es- 
caped from  this  country  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  was  joined 
by  his  wife  and  two  small  boys; 
others  say  he  went  to  Mississippi 
and  became  a  prosperous  planter, 
Madame  Biennerhassett  doing  most 
of  the  managing.  Today  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  that  island 
home  on  the  Ohio — once  a  paradise 
of  beauty,  happiness,  peace  and 
prosperity — save  a  few  relics,  such 
as  are  written  of  here. 

We  append  the  following  from. 
Gibbons'  "Historic  Biennerhassett 
Island  Home."  The  destruction 
here  described  reads  like  the  scenes 
enacted  in  the  South,  where  the 
lovely  homes  were  desecrated  and 
robbed  and  burned  by  the  Northern 
soldiery  during  the  Civil  War. 

Desolation  and  Ending. 

Within  one  year  from  leaving 
the  island,  Biennerhassett  returned 
to  find  it  desolate,  his  property 
seized  for  debt,  many  articles, 
among  which  was  Robin,  a  favorite 
horse,  stolen,  slaves  stolen  or  es- 
caped, and  the  house  gutted  of  its 
contents.  The  prospect  was  in  no 
wise  encouraging,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  his  naturally  tim- 
id heart  almost  failed  him. 

The  boats  lilted  up  on  the  Musk- 
ingum had  been  modified  for  trans- 
ports to  carry  United  States  troops 
from  Marietta  to  St.  Louis.  Un- 
der orders  of  the  President,  the 
nual  and  one  hundred  barrels  of 
pork  stored  for  the  expedition  had 
been  sold  and  funds  appropriated. 
Ransom  Bead,  the  best  slave,  for 
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a  debt  of  thirty-five  dollars  and 
.  osts,  had  been  cried  oft'  at  a  public 
sale. 

Negligence  of  tenants,  river 
freshets,  and  the  rudeness  of  those 
in  charge,  who  viewed  it  as  public 
property,  had  rendered  the  build- 
ins:  and  surroundings  pitiable  to 
behold.  Window  casing's  had  been 
torn  out  to  procure  the  leaden 
weights  by  which  the  sashes  were 
poised.  The  stone  roller,  used  to 
level  his  lawn  and  grounds,  was 
broken  to  obtain  the  iron  axles  on 
whir-h  it  ran.  Hemp  and  cordage 
machinery  took  the  place  of  flowers 
and  shrubbery. 

He  sadly  looked  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  once  bright  home,  and  returned 
to  Natchez,  purchased  a  plantation 
of  a  thousand  acres  at  St.  Cather- 
ine, near  Port  Gibson,  Claiborne 
County,  Mississippi,  on  it  placed 
twenty-two  slaves,  and  there,  upon 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  it, 
began  the  culture  of  cotton.  The 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812-15, 
occasioned  an  embargo  and  reduc- 
tion of  values,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  He  sold  the  plant 
entire  for  $27,000,  which  scarcely 
satisfied  his  creditors. 

The  Blennerhassetts  spent  ten 
years  on  their  cotton  plantation, 
enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  choice 
friends.  Harman,  however,  seemed 
to  have  dropped  hope  and  muscular 
energy.  During  this  period  another 
son  and  daughter  were  added  to 
the  home  circle.  Lady  Margaret, 
with  her  characteristic  energy,  rose 
at  early  dawn,  mounted  her  horse 
and  rode  over  the  grounds,  examin- 
ing each  field,  and  giving  directions 
to  the  overseer  as  to  the  work  to 
be  done  that  day,  or  any  alteration 


to  be  made  in  the  plans,  which  cir- 
cumstances required. 

He  removed  to  New  York  and  at- 
tempted the  practice  of  law.  Not 
succeeding,  he  went  to  Canada  in 
1819,  and  there  also  failed  in  his 
purposes.  Then  he  visited  Ireland, 
his  native  heath,  to  prosecute  a  re- 
versionary claim,  but  was  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Dur- 
ing this  absence  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  found  a  home 
in.  New  York,  and  was  financially 
assisted  by  the  Emmetts.  She  went 
then  to  Pennsylvania,  where  at 
Wilksbarre,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dow, 
resided.  She  next  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Montreal,  and  while  there, 
in  1824,  wrote  for  publication  a 
volume  entitled.  "Widow  of  the 
Rock,  and  Other  Poems."  Among 
the  productions  of  her  pen  while  in 
Canada  was  the  pathetic  one 
named : 

THE   DESERTED  ISLE. 

Like  mournful   echo,  from  the  silent  tomb 

That  pines  away  upon  the  midnight  air, 

Whilst  the  pale  moon  breaks  out,  with  fit- 
ful gloom: 

Fond  memory  turns  with  sad,  but  welcome 
care, 

To  scenes  of  desolation  and  despair; 

Once  bright  with  all  that  beauty  could  be- 
stow, 

That  peace  could  shed,  or  youthful  fancy 
know. 

To  the  fair  isle  reverts  the  pleasing  dream; 
Again  thou  risest  in  thy  green  attire, 
Fresh  as  at  first,  thy  blooming  graces  seem; 
Thy  groves,  thy  fields,  their  wonted  sweets 

respire; 
Again  thou'rt  all  my  heart  could  e'er  desire. 
Oh!    Why,  dear  isle,  art  thou  not  still  my 

own? 
Thy   charms   could   then  for  all  my  grief3 

atone. 
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The  stranger  that  descends  Ohio's  stream, 

Charmed  with  the  beauteous  prospects  that 
arise, 

Marks  the  soft  isles  that,  'neath  the  glit- 
tering beam, 

Dance  with  the  wave  and  mingle  with  the 
skies; 

Sees,  also,  one  that  now  in  ruin  lies, 

Which  erst,  like  fairy  queen,  towered  o'er 
the  rest, 

In  every  native  charm,  by  culture  dressed. 


There  rose  the  seat,  where  once,  in  pride 

of  life, 
My    eye    could    mark    the    queenly   river's 

flow, 

In  summer's  calmness,  or  in  winter's  strife, 
Swollen    with    rains,    or    battling    with    the 

snow. 
Never  again  my  heart  such  joy  shall  know. 
Havoc  and  ruin,  rampant  war,  have  passed 
Over  that  isle,  with  their  destroying  blast. 


The  blackening  fire  has  swept  throughout 

her  halls, 
The  winds  fly  whistling  o'er  them,  and  the 

■wave 
No   more,   in   spring   floods,   o'er  the   sand 

beach  crawls, 
But    furious    drowns    in   one    o'erwhelming 

grave, 
Thy  hallow'd  haunts  it  watered  as  a  slave. 
Drive  on,  destructive  flood!  and  ne'er  again, 
On  that  devoted  isle  let  man  remain. 


Too  many  blissful  moments  there  I've 
known; 

Too  many  hopes  have  there  met  their  de- 
cay; 

Too  many  feelings  now   forever  gone, 

To  wish  that  thou  could'st  e'er  again  dis- 
play 

The  joyful  coloring  of  thy  prime  array: 

Buried  with  thee,  let  them  remain  a  blot. 

With  thee,  their  sweets,  their  bitterness 
forget. 


And,  oh!  that  I  could  wholly  wipe  away 
The  memory   of  the  ills   that  worked   thy 

fall; 
The  memory  of  that  all-eventful  day 
When  I  returned,  and  found  my  own  fair 

hall 
Held  by  the  infuriate  populace  in  thrall — 
My  own  fireside  blockaded  by  a  band 
That  once   found   food   and   shelter  of  my 

hand. 

My  children  (oh!  a  mother's  pangs  forbear; 
Nor  strike  again  that  arrow  to  my  soul); 
Clasping  the  ruffians  in  suppliant  prayer; 
To  free  their  mother  from  unjust  control, 
While  with  false  crimes  and  imprecations 

foul, 
The   wretched,   vilest  refuse   of  the   earth, 
Mock  jurisdiction  held  around   my  hearth. 

Sweet  isle!  methinks  I  see  thy  bosom  torn; 
Again  behold  the  ruthless  rabble  throng, 
That  wrought  destruction  taste  must  ever 

mourn. 
Alas!  I  see  thee  now — shall  see  thee  long; 
But    ne'er    shall    bitter    feelings    urge    the 

wrong. 
That  to  a  mob  would  give  the  censure,  due 
To    those    that    arm'd    the    plunder-greedy 

crew. 

Thy  shores  are  warm'd  by  bounteous  suns 

in  vain, 
Columbia! — if  spite  and  envy  spring, 
To  blot  the  beauty  of  mild  nature's  reign: 
The  European  stranger,  who  would  fling 
O'er  tangled   woods,   refinements   polishing, 
May  find,  expended  every  plan  of  taste, 

His    works    by    ruffians    rendered    doubly 
waste. 

After  a  brief  stay  the  family  em- 
barked for  Bath,  England,  to  re- 
side with  his  maiden  sister  at  Cot- 
tage Crescent.  Thence  for  health 
they  went  to  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Isle 
of  Jersey,  to  be  with  his  sister 
Avis.  Thence  they  removed  to  Port 
Prerie,  upon  the  Island  of  Guern- 
sey, where  February  1st,  1831,  on 
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the  bosom  of  his  devoted  Margaret, 
whoni  thirty-four  years  before  he 
had  married,  he  passed  away, 
within  requiem  murmur  of  the 
never  ceasing  waves. 

In  1842,  his  widow  visited  the 
United  States  to  seek  relief  from 
the  government,  which  had  prose- 
cuted relentlessly  and  almost  inex- 
cusably despoiled  her  property.  She 
asked  damages  for  the  acts  of  the 
Virginia  militia,  in  a  statement 
made  out  by  Dudley  and  "Wood- 
bridge,  who  could  well  estimate  its 
extent. 

She  also  petitioned  for  relief 
sought  in  the  following  words: 
"Your  memorialist  does  not  desire 
to  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  the 
said  armed  men,  or  the  injuries 
done  by  them;  but  she  can  truly 
say,  that  before  their  ^isit  the  resi- 
dence of  her  family  had  been  noted 
for  its  elegance  and  high  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  they  left  it 
in  a  state  of  comparative  ruin  and 
waste;  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
mischievous  and  destructive  spirit 
which  appeared  to  govern  them, 
she  would  mention,  that  while  they 
occupied  as  a  guard-room  one  of 
the  best  apartments  in  the  house 
(the  building  of  which  had  cost 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars),  a 
musket  or  rifle  ball  was  deliberately 
fired  into  the  ceiling,  by  which  it 
was  much  defaced  and  injured;  and 
that  they  wantonly  destroyed  many 
pieces  of  valuable  furniture.  She 
would  also  state,  that  being  appar- 
ently under  no  subordination,  they 
indulged  in  continual  drunkenness 
and  riot,  offering  many  indignities 
to  your  memorialist,  and  treating 
her  domestics  with  violence. 

"Your  memorialist  further  rep- 


resents, that  these  outrages  were 
committed  upon  an  unoffending 
and  defenceless  family  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  natural  protector; 
your  memorialist's  husband  being 
then  away  from  home ;  and  that  in 
answer  to  such  remonstrances  as 
she  ventured  to  make  against  the 
consumption,  waste,  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  she  was  told 
by  those  who  assumed  to  have  com- 
mand, that  they  held  the  property 
for  the  United  States,  by  order  of 
the  President  and  were  privileged 
to  use  it,  and  should  use  it,  as  they 
pleased.  It  is  with  pain  that  your 
memorialist  reverts  to  events 
which,  in  their  consequences,  have 
reduced  a  once  happy  family  from 
affluence  and  comfort,  to  compara- 
tive want  and  wretchedness ;  which 
blighted  the  prospects  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  made  herself,  in  decline 
of  life,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

With  this  petition,  v/as  filed  also 
the  following: 

"On  the  13th  day  of  December, 
1806,  the  boat  in  which  we  were, 
was  driven  ashore  by  ice  and  wind, 
on  Bachus'  Island,  about  one  mile 
below  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  house; 
we  landed  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
wind  continuing  unfavorable,  did 
not  afford  us  any  opportunity  of 
putting  off  until  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  eveninc;,  at  which  time  we 
were  attacked  by  about  25  men, 
well  armed,  who  rushed  upon  us 
suddenly,  and  we,  not  being  in  a 
situation  to  resist  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  surrendered;  a  strong  guard 
was  placed  in  the  boat,  to  prevent, 
we  presume,  those  persons  of  our 
party  who  remained  in  the  boat, 
from  going  off  with  her,  while  we 
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were  taken  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  house  we  found  it  iiiled  with 
militia,  another  party  of  them 
were  engaged  in  making  fires 
around  the  house,  of  rails  dragged 
from  the  fences  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett. At  this  time  Mrs.  Blennerhas- 
sett was  from  home.  When  she  re- 
turned, about  an  hour  after,  she  re- 
monstrated against  tbis  outrage  on 
the  property,  but  without  effect; 
the  officers  declared  that  while  they 
were  on  the  island,  the  property 
absolutely  belonged  to  them.  We 
were  informed  by  themselves,  that 
their  force  consist ed  of  forty  men 
the  first  night;  and  on  the  third 
day  it  was  increased  to  eighty.  The 
officers  were  constantly  issuing  the 
whiskey  and  meat,  which  had  been 
laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  family; 
and  whenever  any  complaint  was 
made  by  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett, they  invariably  asserted 
that  everything  on  the  farm  was 
their  own  property.  There  appeared 
to  us  to  be  no  kind  of  subordination 
among  the  men:  the  lar2e  room 
they  occupied  on  the  first  floor  pre- 
sented a  continued  scene  of  riot  and 
drunkenness;  the  furniture  ap- 
peared ruined  by  the  bayonets,  and 
one  of  the  men  fired  his  gun  against 
the  ceiling;  the  ball  made  a  large 
hole,  which  completely  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  the  room.  They  insisted 
that  the  servants  should  wait  upon 
them,  before  attending  to  their  mis- 
tress; when  this  was  refused,  they 
seized  upon  the  kitchen  and  drove 
the  negroes  into  the  wash  house. 
We  were  detained  from  Saturday 
evening  until  Tuesday  morning; 
during  which  time  there  were  never 
less    than     thirty,    and    frequently 


seventy  or  eighty  men  living  in  this 
riotous  manner  entirely  on  pro- 
visions of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett. 
When  we  left  the  island,  a  corn- 
field near  the  house,  in  which  the 
corn  was  still  remaining,  was  filled 
with  cattle,  the  fences  having  been 
pulled  down  to  make  fires.  This  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  be  a  true  state- 
ment of  those  transactions,  as  im- 
pression was  made  on  us  at  the 
time. 

"Morgajst  Neville, 
Wm.  Robixsox,  Jr." 

Henry  Clay,  with  sincerity  and 
ardor,  urged  its  passage  before  the 
proper  committee,  but  while  pend- 
ing therein,  she  died,  worn  out  and 
mortified  with  toil  and  privation, 
attended  only  by  her  son  Harman 
and  Mary,  a  black  servant,  who,  her 
former  slave,  would  not  desert  her 
even  in  the  depths.  The  negress  re- 
mained faithful  with  Harman,  the 
son,  till  his  dr>ath,  and  subsequently 
was  burned  to  death. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
buried  by  their  beautiful  ritual,  in 
the  family  vault  of  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  the  friend  of  other  days. 
At  the  funeral  were  both  Robert 
Emmett,  the  father  and  his  son. 
Watched  during  her  illness  by  her 
devoted  Harman,  and  the  faithful 
Mary,  she  sank  peacefully  to  rest. 
The  "Marble  Cemetery"  of  repose 
is  a  small,  plain  enclosure,  on  Sec- 
ond Street,  in  New  York,  with  no 
shrubbery  or  flowers,  but  strewn 
with  vaults,  amid  the  rush  of  a  busy 
world  around. 

Of  their  children  it  may  be  said: 

1.  Dominick,  born  in  1799,  the 
eldest  son,  was  dissipated.   In  1822 
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he  sailed  for  Savannah;  in  1823  lie 
enlisted  as  surgeon-mate,  drank 
heavily  and  was  discharged.  In  New 

York  he  turned  up  destitute,  and 
by  intervention  of  friends  of  his 
father,  was  made  assistant  apothe- 
cary in  a  hospital.  Subsequently 
he  lost  his  position,  and  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

2.  Ilarman,  Jr..  born  in  1801,  was 
an  invalid,  became  a  portrait 
painter,  succeeded  poorly,  and  was 
eventually  taken  to  the  alms  house 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  Nov.  10, 
1854,  and  there  in  his  illness,  was 
attended  by  the  family  servant,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  "Old  Brewery 
Mission."  He  died  Aug.  18th,  that 
year,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
mother. 

3.  Joseph  Lewis,  the  youngest, 
moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  mar- 
ried and  practiced  law,  in  Troy, 
Lincoln  County;  was  an  officer  in 


the  Confederacy,  and  died  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  left 
descendants  in  St.  Louis.  The  other 
children,  daughters,  died  with  fever 
in  Mississippi. 

Tbeodosia  Alston,  the  fascinating 
child  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  gifted  con- 
spirator, with  her  maid  and  physi- 
cian, December  30,  1S12,  set  sail 
from  Charleston,  on  the  Carolina 
coast,  in  a  small  schooner,  the  "Pa- 
triot," to  go  to  her  father  in  Xew 
York.  The  vessel  was  noted  for 
her  sailing  qualities,  was  com- 
manded by  an  experienced  captain, 
had  a  pilot  of  skill  and  courage, 
and  was  expected  to  make  the  voy- 
age within  six  days.  Neither  vessel, 
crew  or  passengers  were  ever  heard 
of  afterwards,  and  their  fate  is  still 
locked  up  in  the  arcana  of  the  great 
ocean.  Burr,  who  idolized  his 
daughter,  as  she  did  him,  ever  after 
the  sad  event,  declared  himself 
"severed  from  the  human  race." 


W-Sb 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CUPPINGS  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  Register  wishes  all  its  sub- 
scribers, its  friends,  and  the  good 
people  of  Kentucky  a  happy  New 
Year.  May  the  God  of  Time  and 
Eternity  bless  all  who  are  worthy 
to  be  blessed:  and  righteousness 
come  down  from  the  skies  to  make 
beautiful  and  smooth  the  pathways 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  our 
State  and  Nation. 

Kentucky  enters  upon  a  new  era, 
with  a  new  State  Administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
A.  0.  Stanley.  The  Register  ex- 
tends him  a  cordial  greeting  as  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  as  Ex-officio 
President  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society.  His  long  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Congress  gives  him  an  experience 
in  statecraft  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  him  as  the  head  of  the 
State  government  for  four  years. 
The  Register  extends  its  best 
wishes  to  the  new  Governor,  and  his 
fellow  officials,  for  a  successful  ad- 
ministration. 

The  heavens  are  clouded  as  we 
go  to  press,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  all  around  our  ocean- 
bounded  laud  to  defend  its  coasts. 
It  ia  well,  but  let  us  hope  the  God 
of  battles  will  still  protect  us  from 
invasion,  and  the  dreadful  war  of 
nations  beyond  the  ocean,  one  time 
our  visitors  and  friends. 


CONFERENCE   OF    THE   KEN- 
TUCKY DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


The  meeting  of  the  Chapters  of 
Kentucky  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  an  exception- 
ally pleasant  and  successful  one,  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  October,  1915. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boone 
as  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Avas  the 
event  of  the  meeting.  It  was  the 
finest  and  largest  representative 
body  of  women  that  has  assembled 
in  the  new  Capitol.  The  sessions 
were  conducted  in  the  most  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  order.  The  retir- 
ing Regent,  Mrs.  Glore,  of  Dan- 
ville, presided  with  queenly  grace 
at  the  sessions  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-General, Mrs.  Thompson,  of 
Lexington,  won  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause by  her  intelligent  report;  in- 
deed she  was  applauded  every  time 
she  appeared.  Her  ability  as  a 
speaker,  and  director  of  such  com- 
plicated machinery  as  the  make-up 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  Conference  wins  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  and  hear 
her. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Boone,  of  Paducah, 
the  Regent,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  efficient  wo- 
men in  the  Kentucky  Society  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  Her  election  to  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Regent  is  an  honor 
worthily  bestowed.  In  one  of  the 
splendid  addresses  made  in  nomi- 
nating her,  the  speaker  alluded  to 
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lier  patriotic  ancestry,  and  the  fact 
that  she  Lore  the  name  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  founder  and  discov- 
erer of  Kentucky,  Daniel  Boone. 
This  name  brought  down  the  house 
with  applause.  But  it  was  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Boone  herself  is  such  a 
splendid  representative  of  Ken- 
tucky womanhood  that  won  for  her 
the  honor  she  wears  with  grace, 
"as  to  the  manor  born."  She  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Boone,  of 
Paducah,  a  great-grandson  of 
Squire  Boone,  the  brother  of  Daniel 
Boone,  both  descendants  of  George 
Boone  III,  of  Exeter,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  came  from  Exeter,  Eng- 
land to  America  in  1717. 

Miss  Jennie  Farris  Bailey,  State 
Secretary,  won  additional  apprecia- 
tion of  her  work.  She  is  the  leading 
young  lady  in  her  position  in  the 
National  and  State  Society  of  the 
D.  A.  Pi.  She  is  talented,  careful,  in- 
telligent and  faithful,  and  is  en- 
titled for  her  ability  to  any  honor 
in  the  gift  of  the  Society.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Bailey, 
formerly  of  Er;inkfort.  author  of 
the  "Kandolph-Railey  History  and 
Genealogy,"  one  of  the  best  and 
most  widely  known  books  of  this 
kind,  and  much  sought  after 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Miss  Annie  Samuel  has  become 
an  admirable  stenographer,  and 
won  golden  opinions  for  her  quick- 
ness and  despatch  in  recording  the 
proceed  in:  -. 

The  Conference  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
closed  in  the  new  Capitol  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  this  notable 
gathering  of  women  is  remembered 
as  the  most  pleasing,  uniformly 
courteous  and  dignified  assemblies 


of  women  that  has  convened  in  the 
halls  already  famous  for  beauty 
and  grandeur,  the  seat  of  the 
State's  government,  its  power,  im- 
portance and  grand  assemblies  of 
representative  Kentuckians. 


NECROLOGY. 

Miss  Eliza  Harris  Overtox. 
Died  at  her  residence  in  this  city, 
111  Shelby  Street,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  December,  1915.  Because 
of  her  delicate  health  for  the  past 
year  and  a  late  illness,  her  death 
was  not  unexpected  to  her  large 
circle  of  devoted  relatives  and 
friends,  not  only  in  this  city  but 
throughout  the  State.  She  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  church  so- 
cieties, and  active  in  the  interests 
of  all  charities,  whether  in  her 
church  or  in  the  government  of  the 
city.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  a  faithful  attend- 
ant at  all  its  services.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; also  a  member  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
and  was  distinguished  for  her  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  the  interests  and 
records  of  each  society.  She  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  a  daughter  of 
Waller  Overton,  of  Fayette  Co.  As 
a  Kentuckian  by  adoption  since  her 
childhood,  she  loved  Kentucky.  She 
had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  from  its  reor- 
ganization in  the  old  Capitol,  and 
for  several  years  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  She  was  al- 
ways present  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings, and  assisted  by  her  presence 
and  help  in  its  many  activities  for 
the  promotion  of  its  success.  We 
shall  miss  her,  and  mourn  her,  as 
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one  of  our  beloved  friends  whose 
affectionate  sympathy  in  every 
good  cause  endeared  her  to  all 
hearts. 

That  there  is  a  happy  place  pre- 
pared for  her  gentle  spirit  in  the 
lovely  life  beyond,  we  cannot  doubt, 
where  she  will  wear  the  robe  of 
righteousness  the  Saviour  will  give 
to  such  as  her  and  all  who  serve 
him  faith  full  v  here. 


MRS.  E.  G.  BOONE  ELECTED 
STATE  EEGENT  OF  D.  A.  K. 


PERRY  CENTENNIAL  FLAG 
TO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Emblem  "Which  Floated  Over  Gov- 
ernor McCbeary's  Ship  Be-  ... 
comes  State  Property. 


(State  Journal) 
The  Kentucky  flag,  which  floated 
over  the  ship  assigned  to  Governor 
MeCreary  at  the  Perry  Centennial 
Celebration  on  Lake  Erie,  which  he 
attended,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society  by  the  Governor. 
No  official  State  flag  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  and  this  flag,  bearing  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  designed  for  that  occasion,  as 
the  ships  carrying  the  visiting  Gov- 
ernors flew  the  flags  of  their  States. 


The  Register  appreciates  very 
highly  the  elegant  gift  from  Gover- 
nor MeCreary  referred  to  in  the 
above  clipping.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  Governor  Mc- 
Creary's  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Historical  Society  during  his 
term  of  office. 


Gets  Decisive  Majority 

Over  Her  Opponent 


Mrs.  Watkins  Gracefully  Accepts 

Defeat  and  Pledges  Support 

To  Victor. 


No   Other  Official   Contests 


Conference    Devotes    Afternoon 

Session  To  Making  Changes 

In  The  By-Laws. 


End     of     Notable      Convention. 


(From  the  State  Journal) 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Boone,  of  Paducah, 
was  elected  regent  of  the  Kentucky 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  society  held  here 
yesterday,  winning  over  her  oppon- 
ent, Mrs.  S.  S.  Watkins,  of  Owens- 
boro,  by  nine  votes.  The  race  for 
State  Regent,  in  which  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  convention  had  been 
centered,  passed  off  harmoniously, 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation. 
Anticipating  stirring  scenes  during 
the  election,  a  crowd  of  spectators 
had  gathered  in  the  galleries  of  the 
House,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  audi- 
torium, to  witness  any  struggle  that 
might  be  waged  by  the  candidates 
or  their  followers.  They  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  how- 
ever, for  after  the  announcement 
of  the  result  by  the  secretary,  and 
a  gracious  speech  of  acceptance  by 
Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs.  WatMns  pledged 
her  hearty  support  to  the  new  re- 
gent and  assured  her  of  her  hearty 
co-operation  in  every  department 
of  D.  A.  R.  work 
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Other  Officers. 

Election  of  the  other  State  offi- 
cers was,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
functory, as  none  had  opposition. 
Miss  Jeanie  Blackburn,  of  Bowling 
Green,  was  re-elected  vice  regent, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Rogers,  of  Paris,  was 
again  made  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
James  Reardon,  of  Bardstown,  was 
re-elected  historian,  all  three  re- 
ceiving a  unanimous  vote.  Mrs. 
Amos  Rhodes,  of  Padncah,  was  ap- 
pointed corresponding  secretary, 
this  office  being  a  new  one  created 
at  the  last  convention.  Xo  one  was 
named  to  succeed  Miss  Jennie  Far- 
ris  Railey,  of  Danville,  retiring  re- 
cording secretory,  as  Miss  Wickliffe 
Ray,  of  Owensboro,  requested  that 
her  name  he  withdrawn  from  the 
ticket,  and  in  spite  of  persuasions 
from  friends,  refused  to  allow  it  to 
go  before  the  convention.  Miss 
Railey  will  remain  in  office  until 
next  April,  when  the  officers  elected 
yesterday  assume  charge,  and  the 
regent,  Mrs.  Boone,  will  name  her 
successor. 

Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon,  of  Ver- 
sailles, vdio  has  been  registrar  for 
the  last  year,  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  convention  that  she 
would  nut  consider  a  re-election,  but 
as  no  candidate  announced  to  suc- 
ceed her,  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  like 
Miss  Railey,  will  remain  iix  office 
until  next  April,  when  Mrs.  Boone 
will  appoint  her  successor. 

"Lobbyists"  Banished. 
Tie-  appearance  of  delegates  from 
the  McAfee  Chapter  of  Harrods- 
burg,  making  twenty-nine  chapters 
represented  at  the  conference,  was 
reported  by  Mrs.  W.  If.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Credentials  Com- 


mittee, prior  to  the  election.  The 
delegates  and  alternates  of  the 
chapters  were  requested  by  Mrs,  W. 
S.  G-lore,  the  State  Regent,  to  come 
to  the  front  of  the  room,  while  all 
"lobbyists"  were  banished  to  the 
rear,  both  while  the  nominations 
were  made  and  during  the  ballot- 
ing. Forty-one  votes  were  cast,  of 
this  number  Mrs.  Boone  receiving 
25  and  Mrs.  YVatkius  16. 

Mrs.  Armour  Gardiner,  regent  of 
the  Padncah  Chapter,  nominated 
Mrs.  Boone,  and  Mrs.  Starling 
Yager,  of  Henderson,  made  the 
nominating  speech  for  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins,  and  both  were  interrupted  fre- 
quently by  applause. 

After  the  election  was  over  the 
convention  settled  to  an  earnest 
consideration  of  the  various  branch- 
es of  work  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  interested. 

Reports  from  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  made  up  the  day's 
program,  which  was  continued  until 
5  o'clock,  when  the  nineteenth  an- 
nual conference  was  declared  ad- 
journed by  the  regent.  In  her  clos- 
ing remarks  Mrs.  Glore  said  that 
this  had  beeii  the  most  successful 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


ALL  THAT'S   KENTUCKY,    &c. 

This  new  collection  of  the  poems, 
pertaining  to  or  descriptive  of 
Kentucky,  is  carefully  compiled  by 
J.  II.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  and  is 
published  by  John  P.  Morton  and 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
beautiful  hook  glows  with  the  fa- 
mous names  and  poems  that  are 
familiar  to  and  greatly  beloved  by 
Kentuckians.    We   bid  it  a  warm 
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welcome  at  every  Kentucky  fire- 
side and  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the 
State.  The  witchery  of  music,  ten- 
der and  true,  breathes  from  its 
poetry.  The  cultured  verse  of  the 
scholar  blends  with  the  simplicity 
and  sweetness  of  verses  that,  flow 
from  the  heart  as  naturally  as 
water  from  a  fountain.  It  will  be 
a  treasure  as  a  Christmas  gift. 


AN  OLD  TIME  LETTEB. 

The  following  letter,  written  in 
the  days  when  travel  by  horse-back 
and  the  stage  coach  was  in  order, 
should  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers: 

Letter  From  John  Cleves  Somes 
To  his  daughter, 

Mrs.  General  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Cleves,  September  11,  1809. 
My  Dear  Daughter: 

Last  Thursday,  the  7th  instant, 
Govenor  Harrison  arrived  here  in 
good  health,  with  Capt.  Jones,  two 
Frenchmen,  two  Indians,  and  John 
Harding.  Capt.  Dill,  of  Lawrence- 
burg  was  in  their  company.  They 
got  here  about  ten  o'clock.  I  was 
out  at  work:  they  blew  the  shell  and 
I  came  home  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  Govenor  here, 
ile  informed  me  that  he  left  you 
and  the  dear  children  all  in  toler- 
able health. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Daniel 
Symmes  and  his  wife  came  down  to 
see  the  Governor.  As  the  Governor 
had  sent  John  Harding  up  to  Cin- 
cinnati the  day  before,  to  see  his 
parents  and  he  wrote  by  John  to 
1).  Symmes  to  come  down  and  bring 
his  wife,  which  he  did. 


Col.  Chambers  also  came  up  from 
Lawrenceburg  to  see  the  Govenor. 
We  went  down  to  the  Point  on  Fri- 
day, as  the  Govenor  wanted  to  see 
McClellan,  his  old  gardener,  and 
found  him  dressing  flax.  He  asked 
McClellan  to  go  down  to  Vinceimes 
to  live,  which  he  agreed  to  do.  We 
then  came  home  and  all  ate  dinner 
at  Cleves,  and  in  the  evening  all 
went  over  and  drank  tea  with  Mrs. 
Silvers.  I  forgot  to  mention  that, 
after  dinner  on  Thursday,  we  went 
over  to  your  Aunt  Symmes'  to  eat 
supper,  as  your  Aunt  and  Cousin 
Julia  had  a  quilting  that  day,  and 
I  had  been  invited  in  the  morning, 
so  the  Governor,  Capt.  Jones  and 
myself  went  over  and  drank  tea 
with  about  a  dozen  ladies  of  North 
Bend,  and  came  home  to  lodge.  On 
Saturday  I  had  thirty  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  men  and  women,  work- 
men and  cooks,  to  eat  breakfast 
with  me. 

Before  the  Governor  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Fort  Wayne  he  had  your 
chair  got  out,  and  got  Judge  Silvers 
to  put  his  gentle  old  horse  in  it, 
and.  take  it  down  to  Lawrenceburg, 
and  put  it  into  a  boat  belonging  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Dunn,  to  take  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  so  that 
I  hope,  my  love,  you  will  now  get 
your  chair  which  I  bought  for  you. 
two  years  ago  next  month,  and  it 
has  been  standing  in  a  small  house 
which  old  Dutch  John  built  for  you 
when  you  Jived  here,  and  it  has 
never  come  out  since  it  was  first 
put  in  till  yesterday,  but  some  vil- 
lain lias  stolen  the  long  bridle  reins 
that  belonged  to  it,  and  some  ras- 
cal has  got  the  girting  braces  that 
kept  the  top  from  rocking  side 
ways.    The  straps     crossing    each 
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other  have  been  cut  out  and  un- 
buckled and  carried  off,  but  these 
can  be  easily  replaced  if  necessary, 
but  on  smooth  level  roads  they  are 
not  much  wanted. 

The  Governor  left  here  yesterday 
morning  and  set  out  for  Fort 
"Wayne.  Mr.  Daniel  Symmes  has 
gone  "with  him  part  of  the  way  and 
has  not  yet  come  back.  His  wife  is 
at  Mrs.  Silvers.  The  Govenor  told 
me  that  if  he  had  known  the  road 
to  be  so  good,  he  would  have 
brought  my  little  grandson  Symmes 
along  with  him  to  live  a  while  with 
me.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
to  bring  up,  if  I  continue  to  live 
here  at  Cleves,  and  instruct  him  all 
I  can  in  learning  and  teach  him  the 
art  and  business  of  farming. 

I  have  had  no  letter  yet  from 
dear  Betsey,  but  Master  Charles 
lately  wrote  me  that  his  cousin 
Betsey  and  sister  Anna  Maria  were 
both  very  well.  It  would  delight  me 
much  to  see  the  two  little  girls  to- 
gether here  at  my  house,  and  their 
two  brothers  Charles  and  Symmes. 
I  should  then  have  good  company 
to  pass  ray  time  with,  whenever  I 
had  a  little  leisure  from  business. 
Mr.  Daniel  Symmes  has  returned, 
I  had  lent  him  a  mare  to  ride,  and 
the  Governor's  horse  getting  a  lit- 
tle lame  Daniel  let  him  have  my 
mare  to  take  along.  She  is  fine,  gen- 
tle and  very  easy  beast  for  a  wo- 
man to  ride.  You  had  better  keep 
her,  my  dear,  for  your  riding  beast. 
She  is  not  gay,  but  she  is  very  good. 
was  for  several  years  your 
Cousin  Billy  Symmes'  riding  beast, 
but  when  poor  William  died,  his 
stock  was  all  sold  and  I  bought  her 
for  fifty  dollars.  I  have  had  her 
about  three  months,  and  find  her 


very  good  to  ride  and  draw,  and 
as  I  have  plenty,  I  am  glad  that 
vou  are  like  to  get  her.  Tell  my 
grandson  Symrnes  that  he  must  al- 
ways see  to  it  that  the  mare  is  fed 
well  and  not  abused,  and  she  will 
do  a  heap  of  work  and  riding  for 
you  all. 

September  17^1809. 

As  I  did  not  finish  your  letter 
last  Sunday,  I  will  try,  my  dear- 
daughter,  to  finish  it  this  Sunday, 
for  my  hired  people  are  all  gone 
abroad  as  we  have  no  steady  meet- 
big  in  this  place,  although  there  be 
many  modes  of  worshipping  the  Su- 
preme God,  as  people  fancy  to 
themselves.  One  sect,  Quakers,  wor- 
ship Him  in  silence  sitting  with 
hats  on  from  beginning  to  end  of 
their  meeting.  Another  sect,  Metho- 
dists, worship  Him  by  grunts  and 
groans,  stamping,  raving  and  roar- 
ing like  so  many  bulls  and  wolves 
and  crying  amen,  at  every  ten  or 
twenty  words  of  the  preacher.  An- 
other sect,  Newlights,  worship  Him 
by  screaming,  clapping  hands,  cry- 
ing hell-fire  and  damnation,  as  loud 
as  they  can  yell,  tumbling  down, 
lying  on  their  backs. 

Another  sect,  the  Shakers,  say 
they  worship  God  best  by  singing 
merry  tunes  and  dancing  and  horn- 
pipes. They  almost  dance  them- 
selves to  death,  for  they  all  look 
pale  like  so  many  ghosts.  They  will 
not  allow  husband  and  wife  to  live 
together,  and  they  frequently  part 
man  and  wife. 

There  are  here,  too,  old  Presby- 
terians who  sing  Watts'  psalms, 
Seceders,  who  sing  Sternbold  and 
Hopkins,  Independents  who  sing 
Brady  and  Tate,  lioman  Catholics 
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■who  have  their  sins  pardoned  by 
their  priests,  and  high-church  peo- 
ple, who  call  all  other  sects  irregu- 
lar. 

But  the  best  religion  after  all  is 
to  fear  God  and  do  all  the  good  we 
can  to  ourselves  and  families,  our 
neighbors,  our  country  and  to  man- 
kind. 

It  is  said  that  one  hundred 
clergymen  are  to  be  in  Cincinnati 
on  the  first  day  of  October  next,  at 
what  they  call  the  General  Associa- 
tion. I  am  sorry  so  many  are  to 
come,  for  if  there  are  one  hundred 
clergy,  there  will  be  twenty  hun- 
dred of  the  laity,  and  two  thousand 
strangers  in  that  town  for  a  whole 
week  are  enough  to  make  a  famine, 
breed  a  pestilence  and  raise  an 
ecclesiastical  Avar.  But  it  is  some 
con  -elation  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  sitting  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  hope  the  civil  power  will  keep  the 
ecclesiastic  in  some  order. 

Accept  now,  my  dear  daughter, 
the  ardent  wishes  of  your  affection- 
ate father  that  all  possible  bless- 
ings and  peace  in  life  may  be  your 
portion  and  everlasting  happiness 
hereafter.  So  prays  your  affection- 
ate 

Father 

John  Cleves  Symmes. 
Mrs.  Anna  Harrison, 

Vincennes, 

Indiana  Territory. 


ABOUT  tup:  REMATXS 

OF  DANIEL  BOONE. 

By  J.  K.  Mitchell. 

Osborn,  Ivan.— To  The    Star:    I 

see  the     question    is    airain    raised 

about  the-  removal  of  the  bones  of 

Daniel  Boon".  When  this  question 


was  under  discussion  in  The  Star 
a  few  months  ago  I  wrote  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton,  regent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  at 
Frankfort,  as  to  what  evidence  the 
society  had  that  the  remains  of 
Daniel  Boone  were  removed  to 
Kentucky.  I  quote  from  her  an- 
swer: "I  am  sending  you  the  Regis- 
ters of  1909  and  1910,'  which  I  think 
will  quiet  all  doubts  regarding  Dan- 
iel and  Rebecca  Boone's  remains 
being  under  the  monument  to  their 
memory.  The  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee sent  two  of  the  first  men  of  the 
state  to  Missouri  for  the  remains 
of  the  Boones,  namely  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden  and  Col.  William  Boone, 
a  nephew  of  Daniel  Boone,  after 
having  obtained  consent  of  the 
Boone  descendants  and  relatives  in 
Missouri,  to  bring  the  remains  of 
Daniel  and  Rebecca  Boone  to  the 
cemetery  here,  I  should  think  would 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  as  near- 
ly as  possible  we  have  the  remains 
of  the  pi  oncers  under  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  them.  The  Regis- 
ters contain  the  histories  and  all 
the  evidence  we  have  now,  nearly 
seventy  years  after  the  famous  bur- 
ial in  Kentucky." 

Daniel  Boone  died  in  Missouri, 
September  20,  1820.  His  remains 
were  removed  and  reinterred  in  the 
cemetery  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1845,  a  few  days  less 
than  twenty-five  years  after  his 
burial  in  Missouri.  At  the  time  of 
his  removal  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Boone  were  living  iu  Mis- 
souri and  consented  to  the  removal. 
They  probably  would  know  his 
-/rave  and  it  would  seem  highly  im- 
probable that  any  mistake  was 
made. 
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*FOR   THE   SAKE  OF  OLD  TIMES. 
By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

The  famous  man  sat  in  his  arm  chair  of 
State, 

In  a  home  that  -was  grand  and  with  friends 
that  were  great, 

And  he  said  to  the  bard  whose  lute  had 
been  strung 

To  cheer  him  with  strains  by  others  un- 
sung. 

"Ah  sing  me  tonight  no  wild  fairy  tale 

Of  a  goiden  ship  with  a  white  flowing  sail, 

That  bowed  to  the  billows  and  waved  to 
the  shore — 

And  never  returned  to  the  friends  any  more. 

"Let   your   ship   be   my   home,   this    is   not 

home  to  me, 
Though  my  life  is  as  smooth,  as  lives  e'er 

can  be, 
And    sing    me    a    song,    in    your    musical 

rhymes 
That    will    bring    back    my   home,    for   the 

sake  of  old  times. 
Let   me   see   the  old   place,  with    its   large 

open  hall 
"Where  the  rose  bushes  ran,  o'er  the  gray 

rocky    wall, 
And     bloomed     in     rich     clusters    just    by 

mother's   room, 
And   all   summer   long,    shed   for  her   their 

perfume. 

"Ah!  bring  back  the  days  of  that  dear 
ingle  side 

Of  the  quaint  parlor  there  with  its  fire- 
place wide; 

"Where  the  shining  brass  dogs  like  as  grim 
martyrs  stood 

All  wrapped  in  the  flames  of  the  bright 
burning  wood. 

I  can  see  candles  lit  on  the  plain  mantel 
piece, 

And  the  old  sketch  of  Rome  with  its  sen- 
tinel geese, 

I  have  gazed  on  it  there,  till  my  heart 
seemed   to   draw 

On  its  tablets  fore'er  every  color  I  saw. 


•Republished  by  request  of  a  stranger 
who  first  read  the  lines  in  the  January 
Register,  1905. 


"New,  in  those  early  days  I  had  no  employ 
But  to  tend  father's  sheep  with  a  bright 

Irish  boy, 
And  we  played  in  the  woods,  and  by  flow- 
ery brink 
And  drove  the  flocks  down  in  the  evening 

to  drink. 
How    we    laughed    when    the    lambs    would 

spring  a  steep  place 
And  the  sheep,  like  old  fools,  would  follow 

in  chase, 
Then    stumble   and   fall   down   the    cliff   on 

their  knees, 
Or  get  hung  by  their  wool,  in  the  limbs  of 

the  trees. 

"The  scenes  of  our  youth  we  can  all  recol- 
lect, 

They  come  as  they  were,  by  sweet  nature 
decked — 

Nor  can  we  forget  e'er,  the  old  poet's 
rhyme 

That  our  mothers  would  teach  us  at  even- 
ing time. 

The  woodlands  and  cliffs,  all  so  fresh  and 
so  grand 

Where  cedars  and  flowers  in  solitude  stand, 

Where  birds  came  to  nest  of  every  bright 
wing, 

And  wc  watched  their  young  feed,  and  fly 
in  the  spring. 

"So  sweet  were  the  songs,  that  I  heard  in 
my   dreams 

Where  the  sycamores  hung,  o'er  the  sil- 
very streams, 

Where  the  waters  and  winds  made  aeolian 
chimes, 

And  my  soul  was  at+uned  to  their  rhy- 
thmical rhymes. 

Now  the  notes  of  a  bird  will  oft  soften 
my  heart, 

And  bid  all  its  care  for  the  moment  depart, 

And  a  sweetness  that's  sad  will  my  soul 
overcome, 

For  in  memory  I  turn  to  my  mother  and 
home. 

"Long  aa:o,  long  ago — they  all  passed  away, 
Father,  mother,  and  home  and  the  children 
today, 
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Like  birds  from  the  nests,  we  -watched  in 

the  trees. 
l!:ive  flown    far    away,    over    life's     sunny 

seas. 
In   the  memories  of  youth,  let  me  moisten 

my  eyes 
And  dream  that  I  roam — beneath  its  bright 

skies. 
That  I  hear  mother's  voice  in  your  musical 

rhymes, 
As  you  sing  of  my  home,  for  the  sake  of 

old  times." 


ANSWER    TO    A    REQUEST. 
Sing  for  thee  a  song, 

Ah!  beloved  frieDd, 
If  I  sang  thy  praise 

There  would  be  no  end. 

On  earth  to  strain 

That  would  commend 
Thy   loveliness   again 

To  stranger  and  friend. 

I'd  have  its  music  reach  the  skies — 

If  earth's  soDg  flies  so  far — 
The  tribute  that  thy  grace  supplies 

Will  win  thee  harp  and  star. 

Take  heart  of  mine  and  let  it  beat 
.Measures  of  the  song  to  thee  most  sweet, 

To  one  here  so  beloved  and  crowned 
The  Queen  of  Hearts  the  world  around. 

—J.   C.  M. 


In  an  article  giving  an  account 
of  a  reunion  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War  held  in  Louisville,  on 
September  22nd,  The  Commercial, 
September  23rd,  1873,  savs: 

"The  desk  of  the  President  was 
draped  tastefully  with  the  regi- 
mental colors  of  the  famous  Louis- 
ville Legion,  winch  were  presented 
when  first  organized,  by  the  beau- 
tiful and  patriotic  Miss  Sallie 
Ward,  then  the  belle  of  the  State. 


In  the  rear  of  the  President's  chair 
was  hung-  the  remnants  of  the  flag 
of  the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry, 
borne  through  the  many  sangui- 
nary engagements,  and  was  never 
lowered  to  the  enemy. 

''During  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  the  ensign  was  ordered  to 
lower  it,  by  the  officer  in  command, 
as  it  was  drawing  the  enemy's  fire, 
'Never,  Colonel,'  mildly,  but  firm- 
ly responded  the  color-bearer.  'I 
must  refuse  your  orders  once;  this 
flag  can  never  be  lowered  to  the 
enemy.' 

"The  flag  is  completely  riddled 
by  bullets,  and  all  that  now  remains 
are  mere  shreds,  testifying  to  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  which  fought 
under  it,  led  by  Colonel  HeKee  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  Clay,  Jr., 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  conflict." 

We  have  many  flags  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  one  described  above; 
only  tatters  and  strings  hail"-  alona: 
the  pole.  "Whatever  history  might 
have  been  attached  to  these  rem- 
nants of  the  banners  has  been  lost, 
or  turned  to  dust  in  the  arsenal. 
Dr.  Hume  has  been  able  to  de- 
cipher the  writing  on  some  of  those 
he  has  had  cleaned,  and  when  the 
work  of  cleaning  and  adjusting  the 
flags  is  finished  we  will  publish 
what  he  has  written  concerning 
them.— (Ed.  The  Register.) 


The  National  Historical  Society 
!-•  a  new  society  in.  Washington,  D. 
C,  soliciting  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  its  work  "for  the  peace  of 
righteousness  among  the  nations, 
history  and  patriotism." 
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A  SONG. 

Could  I  but  write  one  perfect  song 

To  echo  through  the  Halls  of  Time; 
Could  I  but  have  one  worthy  thought, 

And  weave  it  into  perfect  rhyme; 
Could  I  but  know  the  children  sang 

My  song,  or  chanted  it  at  play, 
Or  workmen  whistled  the  refrain, 

"When  plodding  home  at  close  of  day. 

The  knaves  might  keep  their  hoards  of  wealth, 

Nor  envy  I  the  fools  their  wine, 
Could  I  but  sing  one  perfect  song, 

To  echo  down  the  Halls  of  Time; 
I'd  envy  no  man  monuments 

Or  learned  books  or  works  of  art, 
Could  I  but  write  one  perfect  song, 

And  leave  it  in  a  nation's  heart. 

BaENEY   FliTNN". 

No  one  who  reads  this  touching  song  will  doubt  that  the 
author,  a  grandson  of  Henry  T.  Stanton,  will  leave  a  "song  in  the 
Nation's  heart." — (Ed.  The  .Register.) 
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WHAT     SHE    DID     FOE     THE 

\'E\V  CAPITOL  AT  FEANK- 

FOET. 


I 


Some  one  overhearing'  a  conver- 
sation as  to  what  a  certain  lady 
did,  by  her  aid  and  influence,  and 
the  fact  disputed,  that  she  did  any- 
thing but  "order  people  around, 
and  make  them  do  whatever  she 
wanted  done,"  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing- clipping  from  a  newspaper 
published  when  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  was  first  established,  to 
show  the  part  she  took  in  the  new 
Capitol  agitation. 

She  it  was  who  wrote  the  "Peti- 
tions" referred  to  and  she  it  was 
who  presented  them  when  signed. 
She,  with  the  committee  she  had 
named,  had  them  recognized,  and 
placed  the  petitions  on  record  in  the 
oJd  Capitol.  That  they  were  not 
acted  upon  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Gov.  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  Civil  War  claim, 
which  enabled  the  State  to  pay  off 
its  debt,  and  build  the  new  Capitol 
without  increasing  the  taxes  on  the 
property  of  the  citizens. 

The  WoMEaF  Heard  From. 

A  large  number  of  the  property- 
holding  and  influential  women  of 
many  of  the  most  populous  counties 
in  the  State  have  sent  their  signa- 
tures to  a  petition  for  the  Capitol 
appropriation  here  to  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  legislature 
from  these  counties.  It  is  their  de- 
sire to  have  the  Capitol  finished  in 
Frankfort,  and  as  it  is  customary 
with  them,  they  want  it  begun  now. 
They  argue  that  this  is  one  thing 
in  which  the  men  of  Kentucky  can 
allow  them  representation  for  taxa- 


tion. They  are  patriotic,  law-abid- 
ing and  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  and 
claim  a  right  to  be  heard  before  the 
legislature  in  this  matter.  They  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  take  care  of  their 
estates,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
they  arc  known  to  be  among  the 
largest  and  richest  in  Kentucky, 
and  these  women  pay  taxes  accord- 
ingly. They  have  ready  a  bill  for 
appropriation  of  Capitol  buildings 
at  Frankfort,  in  which,  it  was 
stated,  an  additional  tax  would  be 
assessed  for  this  purpose.  With 
patriotic  pride  and  generous  zeal 
they  promptly  signed  the  petitions 
regardless  of  additional  taxation, 
as  then  contemplated.  Therefore 
the  courage  and  liberal  spirit  of 
these  intelligent  women  is  the  more 
to  be  commended  and  their  example 
imitated. 

The  petitions  are  all  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  and  at  the 
proper  time  indicated  by  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriation  for  Capi- 
tol buildings  will  be  presented  for 
consideration  before  them  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to 
whom  the  petitions  are  addressed. 
—Ex. 


FAMILY  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Benedict — -My  daughter  is 
the  initiative  and  my  wife  is  the 
referendum. 

Mr.  Singleton — And  where  do 
you  come  in? 

Mr.  Benedict — Oh,  I'm  the  recall. 
They  recall  my  existence  whenever 
the  bills  come  in! — Judge. 


By  the  time  many  a  fellow  ar- 
rives at  a  conclusion  he  is  so  tired 
he  never  gets  away  from  it. — Ex. 
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SOMETHING  LIKE 

FOUNDRIES. 

""What  air  them  kitchenettes  I 
hear  tell  of  in  the  cities?"  asked 
Deacon  Medders,  the  somewhat 
honest  agriculturist. 

"They're  the  places,  Uncle  Hy," 
explained  Upson  Downs,  his  city 
nephew,  "in  which  are  moulded  or 
cast  or  somehow  produced  a  flat 
dweller's  daily  round  of  meal- 
ettes. " — Judge. 


THEY  HAVE  THEIR  USES. 

Col.  E.  M.  House,  talking-  about 
his  peace  mission  in  Europe,  said : 
"They  who  decry  peace  missions 
and  arbitration  arguments  remind 
me  of  the  second  tramp. 

"The  first  tramp,  pointing  to  a 
large  building  on  a  hill  said: 

"  "That  there's  the  blind  asylum 
home. ' 

"  'Blind  asylum  home?'  said  the 
second  tram})  scornfully.  'Humph. 
What's  all  the  winders  fur  then?'  " 
— "Washington  Star. 


HE  UNDERSTOOD 

HIS  PROFESSION. 

The  professor  of  jurisprudence 
in  a  western  university  was  lectur- 
ing to  a  hundred  embryo  lawyers. 
He  asked  whether  everyone  in 
America  could  own  property.  One 
fellow  answered,  "No,  a  criminal 
can't  own  property." 

But  the  professor  said,  "Suppose 
a  man  owns  a  ranch,  gets  into 
trouble  with  his  neighbor,  assaults 
him,  and  is  put  into  the  peniten- 
tiary, does  he  still  own  the  r»L*cb  '.'' 

The  class  was  unanimous  that 
he  did. 


"If  he  did  not  continue  to  own 
it,"  went  on  the  professor,  "what 
would  become  of  it?" 

That  was  supposed  to  settle  the 
question,  but  one  boy  called  out, 
"The  lawyer  would  get  it!" 

There  was  a  hearty  laugh  of 
course,  and  the  professor  added: 

"We  learn  two  things  from  that 
apt  remark — be  a  lawyer,  and  don't 
be  a  criminal." — Youth's  Compan- 
ion. 


ONE  FAULT  OF  A  DOG. 

"A  pusson's  dog,  sail,  is  one 
thing  shawt  o'  bein'  de  best  friend 
he's  got!"  stated  old  Brother  Haw- 
hee,  who  was  a  great  hand  to  phil- 
osophize. "In  health  he  'joices  wid 
yo',  in  sickness  he  suffers,  too; 
when  yo's  in  jail  he's  waitin'  right 
outside  de  do'  for  yo,'  and  when 
dey  turns  yo'  loose  he  greets  yo' 
wid  a  yell  o'  welcome.  He's  yo' 
guide  and  companion  and  friend; 
but,  dad  blame  him,  yo'  kain't 
borry  a  dollar  off 'm  him,  no  mattah 
if  yo'  doss  nach'ly  goter  have  it!" 
— Kansas  Citv  Star. 


ITER  OWN  IDEA. 

A  certain  little  girl  was  dis- 
covered by  her  mother  engaged  in 
a  spirited  encounter  with  a  small 
friend,  who  had  got  considerably 
worsted  in  the  engagement. 

"Don't  you  know,  dear,"  said 
the  mother,  "that  it  is  very  wicked 
to  behave  so  ?  It  was  Satan  that  put 
it  into  your  head  to  pull  Elsie's 
hair." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  was,"  the 
child  admitted,  "but  kicking  her 
shins  was  entirely  my  own  idea." 
— Sacramento  Bee. 
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BED  CROSS  INSPECTOR. 
Mr.  C.  B.  (Clement  Bell)  Chinn, 

on  his  return  from  Serbia,  brought 
for  the  State  Historical  Society 
two  wonderful  curios,  in  the  way  of 
arms.  They  are  flint-lock  pistols, 
handsomely  carved,  and  used  in  the 
wars  of  that  country  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
objects  of  much  curiosity  and  in- 
terest to  visitors  in  the  Historical 
rooms. 


THE  NEW  CONFEDERATE 

MONUMENT. 

The  Lion  of  Lucerne  and  such 
other  monuments  carved  from  the 
living-  rock  have  in  project  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  are  planning  to  mem- 
orialize the  "lost  cause"  by  a  mon- 
ument hewn  on  the  sheer  side  of 
Stone  Mountain,  an  elevation  six- 
teen miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  This 
mountain  is  thought  to  be  a  unique 
geological  structure,  in  itself  a 
single,  huge  boulder  with  a  per- 
pendicular face  a  thousand  feel  in 
height.  The  prospective  plan  is  to 
transform  this  solid  stone  into  a 
hall  with  columns  hewn  from  the 
face  without  any  resort  to  the 
builder's  method  of  placing-  stone 
on  stone.  The  facade  will  have  three 
colossal  figures,  the  central  one  be- 
ing Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  will 
be  flanked  by  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son and  Joseph  Johnston.  Two 
wings  of  an  army  in  action  will 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
behind  the  two  figures,  making  a 
splendid  array  of  horse-and-foot 
soldiers,  exhibiting  all  the  struggle, 
anguish  and  death  of  battle.  The 
curtain  formed  by  the  mountain  is 


3.000  feet  across  and  over  1,000 
feet  in  height,  and  on  this  will  be 
depicted  the  story.  The  property, 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Sam  Ven- 
able,  has  been  donated  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
they  have  enlisted  the  services  of 
Grutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  who 
outlines  his  scheme  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution: 

"The  only  fitting"  memorial  to 
the  South  of  ?G4,  built  b}r  the 
equally  great  South  of  today,  is  to 
reconstruct  as  we  can  the  great 
character  of  those  days,  and  in 
colossal  proportion  carve  them  in 
high  and  full  relief  in  action, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  moving  natur- 
ally across  its  face  to  the  east. 

"These  figures  should  be  in  a 
scale  with  the  mountain;  they  must 
be  visible  and  readable  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles;  their  like- 
ness recognizable  and  maintained. 
The  groupings  would  represent  the 
official  beads  of  the  South,  includ- 
ing officers,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
infantry.  Portraits  should  include 
the  foremost  men  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  service. 

"The  size  of  "the  figures  can  only 
be  definitely  determined  after  the 
work  has  begun,  but  they  will  be 
approximately  35  to  50  feet.  This 
is  possible.  In  its  effect  it  would 
stand  alone  in  memorial  and  monu- 
mental work  in  the  world.  It  could 
be  done  in  sections  and  presented 
to  the  world  by  a  kind  of  install- 
ment, beginning  with  the  principal 
figures — say,  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
Johnston  as  a  group,  and  later  an- 
other ,c;roup,  dividing  the  work  into 
parts." 

The  immense  cost  of  this  under- 
taking, estimated  at  $2,000,000,  is 
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entailed  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
work.  Electrical  machinery  of  the 
most  modern  type  must  be  used, 
explains  Mr.  Borglum,  the  workmen 
hanging  in  steel  cages  from  the 
brow  of  the  cliff.  The  danger  of 
falling  stone  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  work  from  above  rather 
than  from  scaffolding-  built  from 
the  ground. 

The  funds  for  so  great  an  enter- 
prise will  have  to  come  from  a  na- 
tion-wide subscription.  Each  State 
in  return  for  a  column  in  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  it  will  be  asked  to 
subscribe  $25,000.  The  United 
States  Government  will  be  asked  to 
donate  a  large  sum  to  make  a  na- 
tional park  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. '"One  man  in  Xew  York  lias 
volunteered  to  subscribe  $10,000 
and  to  find  nine  other  men  to  do 
the  same."  The  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  with  subscriptions  al- 
ready in  hand,  are  to  undertake  the 
completion  of  the  sum.  ''The  whole 
South,"  we  are  told,  "is  enthusias- 
tic over  the  proposed  plan.  Bor- 
glum has  been  there  twice,  and  says 
it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
the  world." 

The  Stone  Mountain  monument 
idea,  we  are  told,  was  born  of  sev- 
eral brains,  and  its  accomplishment 
■will  be  due  to  many  men  and  wo- 
men: 

''William  IT.  Terrell  originated 
the  idea  with  his  proposal  to  erect 
a  temple  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, liis  plan  having  b<>r>n  changed 
by  Mr.  Borglum,  who  believes  it 
would  be  more  fittingly  carved  at 
the  base.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  more  than  a 
year  ago,  John  Temple  Graves  ad- 


vocated a  heroic  statue  of  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  grouping  of  figures  and 
temple  was  the  design  of  Mr.  Borg- 
lum. ' ' 


FBAXKLLX  COUNTY  (EXCLU- 
SIVE OF  FRANKFORT.) 


Clement  Bell,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  a  scion  of  the  best  blood 
of  old  Scotland,  where  his  ancestors 
were  for  many  years  prominent 
among  the  literati  of  the  country, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
what  is  now  Franklin  County.  He 
came  to  Kentucky  in  1790,  settling 
first  in  Frankfort  when  that  town 
was  barely  three  years  old.  After 
his  marriage  in  17i)(5  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Steele,  of  Lexington,  he  set- 
tled upon  his  line  estate  of  "Bells- 
grove,"  near  the  famous  Forks  of 
Elkhorn — the  residence  now  of 
Hon.  South  Trimble — where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  dispensing  always 
a  munificent  hospitality.  He  also 
owned  property  in  Frankfort,  on 
Broadway  and  on  Wapping  Street, 
lie  built  the  first  house  ever 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Wapping 
and  Washington  Streets,  which  was 
his  home  until  he  removed  perma- 
nently to  the  country.  This  house 
was  sold  to  Governor  Letcher,  who 
lived  and  died  there.  Mr.  Bell  was 
always  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  distinguished  citizens  of  Frank- 
lin County.  The  literary  genius  of 
his  Scottish  ancestors  has  abun- 
dantly bourgeoned  in  several  of  his 
descendants,  and  notably  in  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State 
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Historical     Society,    whose    sweet 

oiigs  have    achieved  for  lier  the 

servedly  high  distinction  of  be- 

one  of  the  greatest  poets  that 

Kentucky- has  produced,  and  in  that 

State,  by  popular  acclamation,  she 

-   been  given  the  title  of  "The 

Lady  Laureate,"  also  whose  prose 

productions  have  won  for  her  the 

complimentary  soubriquet  of  "The 

Lady  of  the  Quill." — Ex. 


1UXIEL  BOOXE  IS  GIYEX 
PLACE  IX  HALL  OF  FAME 


Oxe  of  Sevex  Celebrities  Chosex 

Foe  Hoxor  ix  Xew  Yoke. 

Uxiversity. 


Xew  York,  Oct.  6. — Of  seven  cel- 
ebrities elected  to  the  Xew  York 
University's  Hall  of  Fame  tonight 
one  was  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer 
and  hunter  of  the  early  days  of 
Kentucky. 


MISS  SCEUGHAM  HAS 

STOEY  OX  PREXTICE 

Miss  Mary  Scrugham,  professor 
of  history  at  Morton  High  School, 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  ami 
illuminating  article  on  George  D. 
Prentice,  tor  many  years  editor  of 
the  old  Louisville  Journal,  which, 
with  the  Louisville  Democrat  and 
Courier,  in  1868,  was  welded  into 
the  Courier-Journal,  which  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  iiegis- 
ter,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

In  Miss  Scrugham 's  essay  a.  por- 
trait of  Prentice  as  poet,  wit  and 
journalist  i.^  painted  in  the  custom- 
ary glowing  colors;  but  it  is  Pren- 
tice, the  pacificator,    the    Unionist, 


the  man  who  did  more  than  any  one 
else  to  keep  Kentucky  neutral  and 
out  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
that  Miss  Scrugham  writes  about. 
Prentics  as  peacemaker  and  com- 
promiser is  the  Prentice  that  will 
live  in  American  history,  Miss 
Scrugham  tells  us,  although  she  ad- 
mits the  beauty  of  his  poems  and 
the  fascination  of  his  life  as  a 
great  editor. 

Miss  Scrugham  has  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  The  Regis- 
ter in  the  last  few  months  and  each 
of  them  has  won  favorable  atten- 
tion from  students  of  historv. — Ex. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE  HAEXEY 
" FATHER  OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS." 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.) 
In  an  interesting  story  of  the 
male  high  school,  appearing  in  a 
recent  Sunday  edition,  you  refer 
to  the  first  of  a  distinguished  line 
of  principals  as  AY.  H.  Harney, 
who  held  that  lienor  in  1856.  He 
was,  in  fact,  William  Wallace  Har- 
ney. He  was  a  son  of  John  Hop- 
kins Harney,  founder,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  old  Louisville 
Democrat,  which,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  twenty-five  years,  became, 
in  1868,  one  of  the  publications 
Consolidated  into  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal, and  the  elder  Harney's  active 
interest  in  the  organization  of  Lou- 
isville's public  school  system 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  ''Father 
of  Louisville's  Public  Schools." 
William  Walkiec  Harney  was  in 
his  early  twenties  when  principal, 
but  he  retired  to  assume  an  edito- 
rial position  on  the  Democrat. 
While    his    later    literary    efforts 
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•were  more  or  less  casual,  some  of 
his  work  von  a  considerable  re- 
nown. He  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  known  as  "The  Stab,"  which 
is  yet  held  in  esteem  as  a  remark- 
able example  of  terse,  vivid  writ- 
ing. In  the  literary  supplement  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  correspondent  asked 
for  the  complete  poem  and  the  ed- 
itor gave  one  verse,  erroneously 
(attributed  the  authorship  to  Sar- 
gent S.  Prentice,  and  asked  his 
readers  for  the  three  verses.  The 
poem  runs: 

On  the  road,  the  lonely  road, 

Under  the  cold  white  moon, 

Under  the  ragged  trees  he  strode, 

He  whistled  and  shifted  his  heavy  load, 

Whistled   a   foolish  tune. 

There    came  a  step,   timed   with   his   own, 

A  figure  lhat  stooped   and  bowed, 

And   a  cold,   white   blade  that  flashed   and 

shone 
Like     a     splinter    of     daylight    downward 

thrown, 
And  the  moon  went  behind  a  cloud. 

But  the  moon  came  out  so  broad  and  good, 
And  the  barnfowl  woke  and  crowed, 
And  roughed  his  feathers  in  drowsy  mood, 
"While  the  brown  owl  called  to  his  mate  in 

the  wood 
That  a  dead  man  lay  in  the  road. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  by 
Mr.  Harney  is  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  literature  and  older  gen- 
erations around  Louisville  remem- 
ber its  first  publication.  The  au- 
thor, who  was  my  great  uncle,  some 
years  ago  ^ave  me  a  copy  in  his 
own  handwriting.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  there  should  have  risen 
at  this  late  date  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  authorship.    Mr. 


Harney  died  about  five  years  ago 
at  an  advanced  age  in  Orlando, 
Fia.,  where  he  had  spent  the  later 
years  of  his  life. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wallace  T.  Hughes. 
Chicago,  October  11,  1915. 


B.  Wade,  Cartwright,  Ky. — 
Question :  Will  you  please  print  in 
your  "Answers  to  Questions"  the 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides,"  and  state 
how  it  came  to  be  written?  An- 
swer: The  poem  "Old  Ironsides" 
was  the  first  one  of  note  written  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  name 
"Old  Ironsides"  was  given  to  the 
Constitution,  a  famous  frigate  of 
the  United  States  navy,  launched 
at  Boston  September  20,  1797,  and 
commissioned  the  following  year. 
She  became  famous  for  her  bril- 
liant work  in  the  attack  upon  Tri- 
poli in  1804,  but  especially  for  her 
capture  and  destruction  of  the 
British  frigate  Gruerriere  during 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
(1812).  On  the  19th  of  August, 
1S12,  the  Constitution  met  the 
British  vessel  and  reduced  her  to 
a  wreck  after  a  desperate  fight  of 
thirty  minutes.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  the  British  frigate 
Java  surrendered  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; other  victories  encountered 
with  British  vessels  added  to  her 
fame.  Many  years  ago  the  Navy 
Department  concluded  to  break  her 
up  as  no  longer  fit  for  service;  the 
order  had  gone  forth  when  its  ex- 
ecution was  stayed  by  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  outrage,  called 
forth  by  the  poetic  protest  of  0. 
W.  Holmes,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser  under  the  title, 
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"OLD  IRONSIDES." 
Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rang  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  rannon's  roar — 
The  meteor  of  the   ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee: 
The  harpies  of  the   shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea. 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should   sink   beneath   the   wave; 
Her  thunders   shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale. 


LETTER  IX  THE  SUNDAY 

COURIER-JOURNAL. 
Corbin,  Ivy. — Dear  Aunt  Ruth: 
I  have  been  visiting  friends  at  Bag- 
dad, and  having  a  chance  to  see 
Frankfort  and  the  new  Capitol,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  chance,  and 
after  seeing  all  the  interesting 
things  and  enjoying  them  so  thor- 
oughly, I  want  to  pass  on  to  you 
just  a  little  pen  picture  of  my  sight- 
seeing day.  When  I  crossed  Ken- 
tucky River  going  into  Frankfort 
from  Louisville,  I  felt  just  like 
John  Fox  said  "little  Chad"  did, 
in  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come."  Xot  knowing  the 
names  of  the  streets,  I  can't  tell 
how  I  went,  but  I  first  saw  the  Cap- 
ital Hotel — saw  the  room  where 
"William  Goebel  died,  and  then  went 


on  to  the  Capitol  building.  How 
awe-struck  I  felt  as  I  walked  up 
the  steps,  but  on  entering  the  build- 
ing I  saw  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  as  he  looked  down  at 
me  so  kindly,  as  history  tells  he 
looked  on  all,  I  felt  no  more  like 
a  mountaineer  looking  at  a  Blue- 
grass  building.  I  felt  the  place  was 
mine  also,  as  were  the  people  who 
showed  me  around  the  building. 

I  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  Miss 
Sallie  Jackson,  the  librarian  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 
This  society  was  established  in 
1836.  From  time  to  time  active  in- 
terest and  work  was  abandoned,  un- 
til in  1896  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
took  the  work  up  again  and  the 
State  appropriates  $5,000  a  year 
for  the  support  of  the  society.  I 
cannot  tell  you  much  about  it,  not 
remaining  very  long  in  the  build- 
ing, and  having  only  a  vague  idea 
of  such  things,  but  there  were  three 
rooms  of  this  department  set  apart 
for  this  society  in  our  State  Capi- 
tol building,  and  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  old  paintings  of  famous 
people,  all  kinds  of  war  relics,  old- 
time  jewelry  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Even  the  first  harpsichord 
ever  imported  to  the  United  States 
is  in  our  own  Capitol  building.  A 
painting  of  our  first  Governor — 
Isaac  Shelby — is  there  for  us  to 
see;  another  painting  is  of  Lafay- 
ette, by  our  Kentucky  portrait 
painter,  Matthew  Jouett. 

This  society  is  very  instructive; 
besides  it  preserves  so  many  things 
that  interest  us  now,  and  the  gen- 
erations that  follow  us  will  be  even 
more  thankful  to  those  that  are 
now  keeping  up  such  a  society.  I 
cannot  say  more  about  this,  though 
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for  I  am  ignorant  on  the  subject 
and  I  Lave  not  words  to  tell  my  in- 
terest or  how  grateful  I  feel  for 
such  a  tiling  in  my  State  Capitol, 
and  I  am  going  back  to  stay  all  day 
there  some  clay.  The  statue  of  Lin- 
coln was  presented  by  James  B. 
Speed,  of  Louisville.  There  are 
two  paintings  away  up  high  in  the 
building.  To  me  they  seemed  to  be 
done  on  glass.  One  represents  the 
landing  of  Daniel  Boone  some- 
where on  the  Kentucky  River.  The 
other  represents  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  wherein  Kentucky  was 
purchased  from  them  for  a  sum. 
-You  -will  find  that  in  history, 
though  I  don't  know  the  amount. 
These  paintings  were  done  by  an 
.artist  named  "White,  and  were 
painted  in  Paris,  France.  That's 
all  I  can  tell  you,  I  guess,  for  if  I 
keep  on  I'll  get  mixed  up  about 
things,  for  two  hours  in  a  Capitol 
building  is  not  time  enough  to  see 
and  remember  enough  to  tell  much 
about.  We  then  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery. I  wanted  to  see  Daniel 
Boone's  monument  and  take  a  snap 
shot  of  it  to  bring  home.  Then  we 
came  back  to  the  penitentiary,  but 
I  just  did  get  inside  the  door,  then 
came  out  again.  I  had  had  such  a 
lovely  time  that  going  into  such  a 
place  saddened  me  so  I  sat  down 
outside  and  the  tears  came  to  me 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  went 
through.  I  live  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky,  but  somehow  I  can't 
pick  out  among  my  many  acquaint- 
ances anyone  who  should  be  pun- 
ished there.  Still,  as  brother  told 
nie,  we  have  to  have  prisons,  and 
pit's  foolish  for  me  to  fed  thus,  but 
somehow  I  was  shocked  that  such 
a   place    existed   after    seeing   the 


beauty  and  the  pleasant  people  at 
J;he  Capitol  and  about  town. 

When  I  started  to  write  this  let- 
ter a  thousand  thoughts  seemed 
forthcoming.  Now  they  all  seem 
gone  and  1  have  in  no  wise  done 
justice  to  my  Capitol  building  or 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 
Still,  iny  little  words  I  hope  will 
interest  someone  else.  I  am  sroina: 
to  try  and  join  the  society  some 
day,  and  I  have  an  Indian  pipe, 
found  near  the  court  house  in  Har- 
jlan  county,  that  I  intend  to  give  to 
the  society  some  day,  maybe  soon. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  love  Ken- 
tucky as  I  do,  and  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  my  mountains  and  my  Blue- 
grass,  too,  love  each  other  as  one; 
not  this  senseless  pulling  and 
knocking  on  each  other.  In  the 
mountains  are  beautiful  souls  who 
are  big  enough  to  understand  a  lot 
of  things,  and  I  want  to  be  so  big- 
hearted  that  I  will  not  notice  a  slur 
cast  at  us,  for  I  have  found  many 
a  heart  in  the  Bluegrass  that  wTas 
good  and  true,  and  they  will  lead 
others  to  see  Kentucky  must  live 
Up  to  her  motto,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."  Oh,  Kentucky! 
My  thoughts  have  become  too  deep 
for  words.    I  must  not  say  more. 

With  love  to  each  of  you,  and  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  Kentucky  and 
her  people,  both  in  the  mountains 
and  Bluegrass,  I  am, 

Fleda. 


(From  the  Lexington  Herald.) 
In  the  September  number  of  The 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  about  thirty 
pages  are  devoted  to  George  Den- 
ni>on  Prentice,  poet  and  journalist, 
whose  statue  was  unveiled  in  Lou- 
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isville  the  second  time.  An  inter- 
esting" article  on  the  two  unveilings 
is  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ella  Hutch- 
ison Ellwanger,  giving  notes  of  its 
history  and  a  description. 

The  picture  of  the  statue  is  the 
introduction. 

The  main  feature  is  a  sketch 
written  by  Mies  Mary  Scrugham, 
the  young  historian  of  Lexington, 
whose  high  culture  and  valuable  re- 
search mean  so  much  to  the  State. 
This  sketch  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightfully written  articles  from 
Miss  Scrughain's  pen.  She  tells  of 
the  fine  capabilities  of  Prentice,  his 
flashes  of  wit,  his  fearlessness  and 
his  power  as  political  director  of 
his  party  in  Kentucky. 

A  few  of  her  paragraphs  are  here 
quoted : 

"It  was  prowess  of  mind  and 
not  of  arms,  though  at  one  time  he 
Mas  considered  the  best  pistol  shot 
in  Kentucky,  which  places  George 
iJennison  Prentice  on  the  pages  of 
history.  The  record  of  his  sur- 
passing mental  deeds  is  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  files  of  the 
Louisville  Journal  and  in  his 
poems;  it  is  incorporated  in  this 
biography  of  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
countless  letters  which  he  wrote, 
in  his  speeches — while  some  of  it, 
resting  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
temporaries, is  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  earth. 

"Prentice  came  to  Kentucky  in 
1830  to  collect  material  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Henry  Clay  to  be  used 
for  campaign  purposes  in  Xew 
England.  Though  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, this  work  was  performed  with 
so  much  practical  sagacity  that  he 
was  immediately  placed  in  charge 


of  a  Kentucky  newspaper.  The 
transplanting  of  Prentice  in  Louis- 
ville was  a  momentous  day  in  her 
history.  After  his  settlement  a 
Xew  York  paper  thus  describes  the 
place:  'Louisville  is  situated  on  the 
South  Bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at 
the  Falls,  but  it  is  significant  for 
nothing  except  the  place  where  the 
Louisville  Journal  is  published.' 
"When  Charles  Dickens  complained 
that  he  was  not  able  to  find  water 
enough  in  Louisville  to  wash  him- 
self, the  Journal's  editor  re- 
marked: 'And  the  great  Ohio  Riv- 
er right  at  hand,'  thereby  exhibit- 
ing the  wit  which  could  redeem 
even  pioneer  waterworks  and 
which  made  Louisville  famous." 

In  closing  the  sketch  Miss  Scrug- 
ham sums  up  the  value  of  Prentice: 

"It  is  on  account  of  the  solid 
substance  of  his  editorials  that 
Prentice  held  the  wide  audiences 
which  he  gained  and  should  win 
the  attention  of  posterity.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  these  ed- 
itorials and  their  influence  on  rjub- 
lic  opinion  that  Prentice  may  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  great  Ken- 
tucky Quartette  of  statesmen  in  the 
middle  period  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. He  belongs  to  the  Clay,  Crit- 
tenden, Marshall  group,  and  as  Mr. 
Henry  AVatterson  has  so  well  said: 
'He  borrowed  no  light  from  them, 
but  let  the  glow  and  sparkle  of  his 
genius  fall  upon  their  lives  and 
they  were  brighter  for  it.'  It  may 
be  objected  that  Prentice  was  never 
a  President,  a  Cabinet  officer,  a 
Senator,  or  a  Congressman,  and 
therefore  not  a  statesman.  Never- 
theless the  lasting  influence  of 
Prentice  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
many  a  President  and  the  vast  ma- 
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jority  of  Cabinet  officers,  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  xVn  editor  is  an 
architect  who  "builds  up  the  world 
of  ideas  and  usages.'  Prentice  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  master- 
builders  of  the  public  opinion  dur- 
ing his  age  in  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  lie  built  up  the 
idea  that  national  happiness  and 
prosperity  are  only  obtainable 
through  national  unity.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  said  of  Prentice 
what  Prentice  said  of  Clay,  'The 
closer  the  scrutiny  made,  the  more 
glorious  will  his  services  ap- 
pear.' " 


CITIZEN    HERE    IS    CLOSELY 
LINKED     WITH    TREAS- 
URED BELL'S  HISTORY. 


Col.  Bex  La  Beee's  Ancestor  Re- 
cast Relic  and  He  Was  Born 
In  Sight  of  Its  "Home." 


(Courier-Journal.) 
Col.  Ben  La  Bree,  of  2924  Port- 
land avenue,  author  of  "The  Con- 
federate Soldier  in  the  Civil  War" 
and  "Campfires  of  the  Confeder- 
acy," is  a  direct  descendant  on  his 
father's  side  of  Charles  Stow,  who 
recast  Liberty  Bell  in  1752,  and  a 
grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of 
William  Fauncc,  who  was  City 
Commissioner  of  Philadelphia  in 
I860  when  a  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  resulted  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  bell  from  a  rubbish  heap  in 
the  cellar  of  the  State  House  and 
in  rechristening  it  as  America's 
greatest  relic. 

"I  was  born  within  sight  of  the 
State  House,  which  has  been  called 
Independence  Hall  sinee  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876,  and  have  seen  Lib- 


erty Bell  hundreds  of  times,"  Col. 
Le  Bree  said  yesterda^y.  "When 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  who  after- 
ward became  King  Edward  VII., 
visited  Philadelphia  I  was  a.  shaver 
5  years  old,  but  I  remember  seeing 
him.  After  the  Prince  had  been 
wined  and  dined  he  was  shown 
through  the  State  House.  He  saw 
many  relics,  of  course,  but  he  kept 
looking  and  looking  as  if  he  wanted 
to  see  something  else.  Finally 
someone  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  else  he  wanted  to  see,  and 
he  replied:  "I  don't  see  what  you 
people  call  Liberty  Bell.' 

"All  the  notables  who  were  en- 
tertaining him  were  dumbfounded. 
None  of  them,  including  my  grand- 
father, knew  what  had  become  of 
the  bell.  Naturally,  they  felt  cha- 
grined. They  started  a  search  and 
were  successful.  Finally  they  ask- 
ed the  janitor,  who  had  been  there 
thirty  years,  and  he  told  them  the 
bell  was  in  the  cellar  under  a  pile 
of  rubbish.  The  whole  company, 
including  the  Prince,  went  down, 
and,  diguing  away  the  rubbish, 
took  a  look  at  it.  The  Prince  at 
that  time  said:  'If  that  bell  was 
owned  by  England,  it  would  be  the 
most  sacred  object  in  the  whole 
realm.' 

"The  bell  was  then  placed  in  the 
corridor  of  the  State  House.  After- 
ward it  was  hung  up  in  the  corri- 
dor by  a  chain  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  Since  the  Centennial  it 
has  received  its  proper  recognition, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  might  never  have  been 
resurrected  from  the  trash  pile. 

"This  story  may  perhaps  be  de- 
nied in  Philadelphia,  because  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  admit  it.     I 
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know  that  it  is  true,  though,  be- 
cause I  read  it  in  my  grandfather's 
diary  and  heard  him  tell  it  many 
times.  It  was  a  well-known  and 
authenticated  story  when  I  was  a 
voung  fellow  living  in  Philadel- 
phia/' 

Col.  La  Bree  is  a  descendant, 
eight  times  removed,  of  Charles 
Stow,  of  the  linn  of  Pass  &  Stow, 
who  recast  Liberty  Bell.  Charles 
Stow,  he  said,  was  doorkeeper  of 
the  Provisional  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1752,  when  the  bell  was 
recast.  He  was  not  in  the  bell  bus- 
iness, but  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  recasting-  the  bell  because 
he  had  learned  the  business  in  Eng- 
land. Charles  Stow*s  name  may  be 
seen  on  the  bell  by  Louisvillians 
this  morning,  Coi.  La  Bree  said. 

Col.  La  Bree  and  Pi.  C.  Thruston 
Ballard,  who  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  patriotic  historian 
in  America,  agree  that  Liberty  Bell 
was  placed  in  the  State  House  cel- 
lar and  lost  sight  of  in  1846,  eleven 
years  after  it  had  cracked  while 
being  tolled  as  the  funeral  cortege 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
passed  the  State  House. 


WALKER  — Died  at  MeCook, 
Neb.,  Xov.  1.  1915,  Mrs.  Juliet 
Jackson  Walker,  born  at  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  Sept.  11.  1857,  daughter 
of  Gen.  James  S.  Jackson,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Perrwille, 
Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862,  and  Pat  tie  Bu- 
ford  Jackson,  his  wife,  and  the  be- 
loved sister  of  Coi.  James  B.  Jack- 
son, U.  S.  A. 

"We  clip  the  announcement  above 
from  the  "Army  and  Navv  Jour- 
nal." The  death  of  Mrs.  Walker 
brings  sorrow  not  only  in  her  own 


home,  but  to  many  hearts  in  Ken- 
tucky that  knew  and  loved  this 
gifted,  brilliant  woman.  The  Reg- 
ister sends  to  her  distinguished 
mother  in  her  desolate  home  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  her  loss  and 
bereavement. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  BUSINESS 
MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  met  in  the  oifice  of  the  so- 
cietv  at  10:30  xV.  M.  October  2, 
1915. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Vice  President  H.  V.  McCkesney 
presided. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  Mr.  Edmund  Banks 
Smith,  Chaplain  at  LT.  S.  Post  at 
Governor's  Island,  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 
This  honor  was  conferred  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  Chaplain 
Smith  in  assisting  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  flags  belonging  to 
the  society. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
for  their  assistance  in  restoring  the 
pld  flags  of  the  society,  was 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  and  Librarian 
made  their  reports,  and  they  will 
be  published  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Register. 

The  chair  announced  that  the 
election  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  ending  Oct.  2, 
1916,  was  in  order.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
previous  year,  II.  V.  MrChcsnev, 
Mrs.  Annie  II.  Miles,  Miss  Sally 
Jackson,  Miss  Eliza  Overton,  Mr. 
Otto  A.  Rothert,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ilobson, 
and    Prof.    G.    C.    Downing,    were 
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placed  in  nomination  for  re-election. 
The  vote  was  taken  and  those  plac- 
ed in  nomination  were  elected  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  society  adjourned. 

Mrs,  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Regent  and  Sec.-Treas. 


MEETING  OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  newly  elected  Executive 
Committee  met  in  the  office  of  the 
society  at  11  A.  M.  October  2,  1915. 

The  committee  organized  by 
electing  II.  V.  McChesney  chair- 
man. The  committee  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  officers  of  the  so- 
cietv  for  the  rear  ending  October 
2,  1916.  The*  election  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  selection  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

First  Vice  President — H.  V.  Mc- 
Chesney. 

Assistant  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Register — H.  V. 
McChesney. 

Second  Vice  President — Miss 
Sally  Jackson. 

Librarian — Miss  Sally  Jackson. 

Regent  and  Secretary-Treasur- 
er— Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Editor    of    the 
Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Curator — Dr.  E. 

The  salaries  of 
the  year  were  fixed  as  follows : 

Regent  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
er — $100  per  month. 

Assistant  Editor  the  Register 
and  Business  Manager — $60  per 
month. 

Librarian — $50. 

Curator — $25. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  committee  adjourned. 


Register- 


-Mrs. 


E.  Hume, 
the  officers 


for 


IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  ANNALS  OF  KENTUCKY 

The  following  notice  of  a  forth- 
coming book  to  be  published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  at  the  State 
Journal  publishing  house  appeared 
in  the  Lexington  Herald  of  Sun- 
day: 

Kentucky  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three 
months  the  Kentucky  State  Histor- 
ical Society  will  publish  a  volume 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Quisenberry,  formerly 
of  Winchester  and  Lexington,  en- 
titled "Kentucky  in  the  War  of 
1812."  This  book  will  contain  about 
300  pages,  with  illustrations,  and 
will  be  sold  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  at  one  dollar  per  copy. 

Beginning  in  June,  1912,  Mr. 
Quisenberry  wrote  for  The  Regis- 
ter of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society  a  series  of  articles  run- 
ning through  three  years,  reciting 
the  very  important  part  that  Ken- 
tucky took  in  the  waging  and  win- 
ning of  the  War  of  1812.  Some  of 
these  articles  were  reprinted  in  the 
Herald,  namely:  "Kentuekians  in 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,"  "The 
Battle  of  the  Thames,"  and  "The 
Battle  of  New  Orleans." 

When  these  articles  were  first 
written  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  writing  a 
book,  font  as  it  was  thought  by  some 
competent  authorities  that  they 
contained  matter  never  before  pub- 
lished that  was  of  permanent  his- 
torical value,  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged chronologically  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  more  endur- 
ing form  of  a  handsome  volume. 

The  chapters  in  the  book  are  on 
the  following  subjects: 
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I.  The  Causes  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

II.  The  Beginning  of  the  "War. 

III.  The  River  Raisin. 

IV.  Dudley's  Defeat. 

V.  Colonel  George  Croghan  and 
the  Defense  of  Fort  Stephenson. 

VI.  Kentuckians  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie. 

VII.  The  Battle  of  the  Thames. 

VIII.  MaeArthur's  Raid  into 
Canada. 

IX.  The  Treaty  of  Peace. 

X.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
XL  Kentucky    Regulars    in    the 

War  of  1812. 

XII.  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

An  appendix  will  contain  a  lot  of 
interesting  historical  matter  with 
reference  to  the  Avar. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Kentuckians  won  almost  every  im- 
portant American  land  victory  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  that  about  a 
hundred  Kentuekian  riiiemen  de- 
tailed as  marines  on  Commodore 
Perry's  ships  bore  a  full  part  in 
winning  the  important  naval  victo- 
ry on  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Quisenber- 
ry's  book  shows  how  Kentuckians 
achieved  their  great  distinction  on 
land  and  water  and  also  how  they 
suffered  two  withering  defeats 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Some  of  the  chapters — notably 
those  on  "Kentuckians  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie"  and  "Kentucky 
Regulars  in  the  War  of  1812,"  con- 
tain really  valuable  historical  mat- 
ter that  was  discovered  and  first 
published  by  Mr.  Quisenberrv. 
"MaeArthur'a  Raid  Into  Canada," 
more  fully  treated  in  this  work 
than  in  any  previous  history,  shows 
how  a  band  of  live  hundred  Ken- 


tucky horsemen  raided  at  will 
through  Canada  for  more  than  a 
month,  defeating  all  forces  of  the 
enemy  that  they  met,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  feats  of  John  Morgan's 
Kentuckians  fifty  years  later.  The 
chapter  on  "Kentucky  Volunteers 
in  the  War  of  1812"  contains 
among  other  tilings  the  names  of 
every  Kentuekian  who  served  as  an 
officer  in  that  war,  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ords show. 

Those  Avho  may  desire  a  copy  of 
this  work  should  send  their  names 
to  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent 
of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Only  a  lim- 
ited edition  of  the  work  is  to  be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MEETIXG  OF  STATE 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

(State  Journal) 

Report  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  its  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  October  2. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  McChesney, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The 
election  of  its  oliicers  being  the  first 
business,  the  following  persons 
were  proposed  for  re-election,  and 
their  election  confirmed: 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  pres- 
ident ex-oth'eio. 

Hon.  H.  V.  McChesney,  first  vice 
president. 

Dr.  Edgar  Erskinc  Hume,  second 
vice  [.resident  and  curator. 

Miss  Sally  Jackson,  third  vice 
president  and  librarian. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  regent. 

Mr.  Otto  A.  liotuert,  Louisville, 
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curator  for  Southwe  stern  Ken- 
tucky. 

%  Mr.  Rothert's  work  has  been 
warmly  commended  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Muhlenberg  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  and  this  history  has  been 
followed  by  pamphlets  descriptive 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  its  people  and  their  industries. 
His  generous  service  as  a  member 
of  the  society  is  priceless. 

To  the  January  Register,  191G, 
he  has  promised  a  full  historical  ar- 
ticle of  his  section  of  Kentucky. 

The  election  of  officers  concluded, 
Miss  Sally  Jackson  made  her  re- 
port of  notable  gifts  to  the  society, 
of  valuable  books,  flags  and  curios : 
she  also  gave  the  number  of  visit- 
ors to  the  society  in  the  year  from 
October,  1914,  to  1915,  as  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  Y\"a.-hington 
portrait  has  become  the  State's 
shrine. 

Mrs.  Morton  proposed  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  to  the  president  of 
the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  in  Kentucky,  R.  C. 
Ballard  Thruston,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  for  their  gener- 
ous gift  of  the  restoration  of  the 
three  famous  flags  for  the  societv 
—The  Guidon,  the  flag  of  the  "For- 
lorn Hope,"  of  General  Dick  John- 
son's regiment,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh  was 
killed;  the  wonderful  flag,  borne  by 
McKee  and  Clay  in  the  Mexican 
War,  which,  though  tattered  and 
almost  destroyed,  bears  the  impress 
of  the  eagle's  wings  and  the  scraps 
of  fifteen  bars  and  the  singular 
eight-pointed  stars,  which  would 
indicate  that  it  was  used  h,  the  Rev- 
olution. 1788;  the  Confederate  flag, 
captured    at    Saltville    by    Judge 


Montfort  in  General  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge's  command,  presented  to 
the  society  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Judge  Montfort. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Mrs, 
Morton  assigned  the  preparation 
of  suitable  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  McChesney  from  this  society. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hume  proposed  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  to  Col.  Smith,  of 
Governor's  Island,  for  his  great 
kindness  in  relation  to  the  flags 
above  restored,  and  that  he  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 
This  motion  was  carried  and  Col. 
Smith  notified  of  his  election. 
.  No  other  business  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  adjourned  for  the 
open  meeting,  which  followed  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  noted  in  the  State 
Journal  of  October  3. 


MEETING  OF  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  OCTOBER  2 
(State  Journal.) 
After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Roger  T.  Nooe,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  and  introductory 
remarks  by  H.  V.  McChesney,  Miss 
Mary  Scrugham,  of  Lexington, 
read  a  paper  explanatory  of  a 
forthcoming  publication  of  the  ed- 
itorials of  George  D.  Prentice  in 
1860.  In  view  of  the  new  and  defi- 
nite trend  of  popular  sentiment  to- 
ward permanent  peace,  Miss  Scrug- 
ham expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
present  generation  is  now  able  to 
view  the  political  situation  just 
prior  to  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  strife  from  a  fresh  angle,  and 
observe  that  in  that  day  a  majority 
of  the  people,  far  from  clamoring 
for  war,  were  averse  to  it  and  anx- 
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ious  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  cf 
the  national  problem. 

She  displayed  a  map  colored  to 
distinguish,  the  States  which  in  the 
national  election  showed  a  radical 
tendency  in  the  popular  vote  to- 
ward arbitrament,  by  arms,  and 
those  in  which,  normal  peace  senti- 
ment was  expressed  by  the  returns. 
Only  the  extreme  northern  and  ex- 
treme southern  States  wanted  war, 
and  the  great  interior  valley  States, 
including  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  the  Mid- 
dle "West  were  for  the  Union  and 
for  harmony. 

Wettings  of  Prentice. 

The  writings  of  Prentice  at  that 
time  were  arguments  against  civil 
strife  and  she  said  the}'  epitomized 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  great  jubilee  celebration  at 
Louisville  in  January,  1S60,  of  the 
completion  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville — link  between  the  North 
and  the  South — attended  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see and  representatives  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  including  James  A. 
Garfield,  was  touched  upon  in  her 
paper,  and  she  read  an  account  of 


the  banquet  and  the  love  of  the 
Union  expressed  by  the  orators  of 
the  occasion,  together  with  Pren- 
tice's editorial  comment  on  the  af- 
fair. Afterwards  all  the  official 
representatives  of  the  four  States 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  Columbus 
and  there  re-affirmed  the  sentiment 
of  fraternity. 

Farina  Talks. 

Pasquale  Farina,  the  Philadel- 
phia artist,  who  restored  the  por- 
trait of  Washington  for  the  His- 
torical Society,  spoke  of  Kentucky 
and  particularly  of  Frankfort  and 
its  environments  with  regard  to 
their  attractiveness  to  artists. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hume  told  of  the  find- 
ing of  some  hundred  old  battle  flags 
in  the  State  Arsenal,  which,  as  it 
has  the  funds,  the  Historical  So- 
ciety hopes  to  have  restored.  Three 
were  on  exhibition,  a  Confederate 
banner,  once  captured  and  recap- 
tured; a  guidon  that  figured  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  and  a  Mexi- 
can War  regimental  colors.  These 
flags  are  in  fragments  and  ready 
to  go  to  dust.  They  are  preserved 
by  fastening  the  pieces  in  black 
pBrussels  net. 
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THE...  REVIEW   OF  THE   KENTUCKY   STATE   HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


The  Review  of  the  work  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  on  this 
day,  and  for  the  year  since  we  last 
met  here,  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
The  great  work  with  which  the  so- 
ciety was  made  acquainted  in  last 
June's  review,  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  magnificent  por- 
trait of  Washington  is  before  you, 
restored  by  the  famous  artist  Pas- 
quale  Farina,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
whom  we  told  you  then.  His  work 
of  restoration  is  regarded  as  a  won- 
der never  excelled,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  equalled  by  any  artist  in  Eu- 
rope or  America. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  we  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  Washington 
and  the  reception  and  unveiling  of 
the  restored  portrait,  which  is  here 
before  you.  The  May  Register  has 
given  an  account  of  this  event,  and 
of  everything  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  our  society  connected  with 
it.  Enough;  the  society  made  good 
every  promise  made  concerning 
this  splendid  achievement,  which 
we  hope  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
State,  and  perpetuated  and  honored 
forever  by  this  society. 

The  new  accounting  system  of 
which  we  wrote  last  June  wont  in- 
to operation  in  due  time.  Its  re- 
strictions have  been  found  very 
annoying  in  the  conduct  and  prog- 


ress of  the  society.  Receiving  war- 
rants for  money  of  the  gift  the 
State  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  society,  has  been  a  great  in- 
convenience to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and  to  the  banks,  and  the 
great  number  of  societies  and  libra- 
ries we  have  heretofore  exchanged 
with.  Receipts  and  checks  are  de- 
layed, and  we  find  it  difficult  to 
make  the  report  as  satisfactory,  on 
the  day  required,  as  we  should  like 
to  have  it.  However,  we  try  to 
make  the  report  appear  as  well  as 
possible,  by  ourselves  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities, correcting  mistakes, 
and  supplying  deficiencies.  But  for 
the  assistance  of  our  most  exact, 
intelligent  and  helpful  first  vice 
president.  Mr.  McOhesney,  we 
might  have  found  the  new  way  a 
hard  proposition. 

The  interruption  of  exchanges 
and  receipts  for  the  Register  must 
suffer  from  the  new  law,  that  binds 
no  other  society  in  direction  of  its 
affairs.  The  Auditor,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Bosworth,  who  like  many 
others  disapproved  of  the  bill  by 
which  the  law  was  enacted,  and  his 
most  kind  Assistant  Auditor,  Mr. 
Likens,  have  made  the  changed,  sit- 
uation to  us  as  easy  as  they  could, 
as  indeed  have  all  the  officials  in 
the  Auditor's  office;  but  no  one  un- 
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derstands  the  embarrassment  as  we 
do.  Stiil  the  society  has  tiiis  com- 
mendation from  the  public,  that 
no  department  of  the  State  has 
ever  given  it  such  a  splendid  re- 
turn in  valuable  property,  always 
on  exhibition,  as  the  State  Eistor 
ical  Society  in  its  rooms.  Its  books 
are  the  best  authorities  on  History, 
Science,  Travel,  Art,  Religion,  and 
topics  of  general  intelligence.  It  is 
rated  a  rare  and  elegant  library. 
The  paintings  are  illustrations  of 
our  history.  The  portraits  of  our 
great  men,  poets,  scholars,  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  inculcate  a 
grateful  regard  for  their  priceless 
services  to  our  State  and  Xation. 
They  are  incentives  to  the  young 
men  to  follow  their  examples,  that 
they  may  reach  exalted  places  in 
their  State  also  in  the  future. 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  new 
system  of  conducting  our  moneta- 
ry affairs,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  other  States  and  libra- 
ries, there  has  not  been  the  same 
liberal  amount  found  to  the  credit 
of  the  society  as  in  former  years. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  order  the 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  formerly,  that  would  interest 
the  intelligent  reading  public,  es- 
pecially about  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  its  world-wide  complications. 
In  this  aire  information  that  once 
waited  one  hundred  years  to  be 
written,  now  may  be  obtained  in  a 
day  or  an  hour,  and  we  should  like 
to  buy  this  literature  at  first  hand, 
that  Kentucky  may  be  enriched  by 
such  treasures  of  knowledge  for  the 
present,  and  the  future  when  it  will 
be  regarded  as  invaluable,  written 
by  the  actors  in  the  great  war 
drama. 


We  have  published  notices  of  the 
late  Hon.  AY.  W.  Stephenson  and 
his  sisters'  gift  of  valuable  books 
to  the  society,  from  the  rare  and 
well  selected  collection  in  his  libra- 
ry. His  books  and  writings  are 
now  being  sought  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  As  a  writer  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  known  as  an  au- 
thority upon  history,  law,  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  volumes  from  his 
library  will  be  regarded  as  treas- 
ures in  any  library. 

AVe  have  received  a  number  of 
relics,  some  of  them  very  curious 
and  interesting,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer has  been  sent  for 
the  library  a  great  number  of  illus- 
trated magazines.  These  in  the  fu- 
ture will  represent  the  fashions  and 
tastes,  good  and  bad,  of  this  dec- 
ade. We  have  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful literature  of  Kentucky  writ- 
ers: we  do  not  preserve  any  other 
kind. 

Among  the  new  portraits  since 
last  June  we  have  Governor  Stev- 
enson's, a  present  to  the  society 
from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Col- 
ston, of  Cincinnati;  a  picture  of 
Governor  Augustus  E.  AYlllson, 
from  his  friends  in  Louisville,  and 
a  picture  and  sketch  of  Hon.  W  AY. 
Stephenson,  framed. 

AVe  have  received  from  the 
Misses  Stephenson  the  gift  their 
brother  intended  for  us,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  it  from  Paris,  France,  a 
copy,  in  the  new  art  of  painting, 
of  Mona  Lisa,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  but 
recently  returned.  That  many 
may  see  this  portrait,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated woman's  portrait  in  the 
world,  we  will  loan  it  for  awhile  to 
our  Hall  of  Fame. 
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To  the  Librarian  and  the  Secre- 
tary were  presented  also  six  large 
sized  photographs  of  Washington's 
portrait,  by  the  generous  artist 
Farina.  As  we  have  the  portrait 
and  a  number  of  other  photographs, 
we  offer  these  for  sale.  They  will 
make  elegant  wall  portraits,  and 
can  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable 
sum. 

Our  fourth  catalogue,  compiled  by 
the  Librarian,  has  been  published 
and  sent  out  to  our  subscribers. 
Such  has  been  the  demand  for  it 
we  have  but  few  copies  left,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  issue  another 
to  fill  the  demand,  and  to  this  the 
new  additions  to  the  library  will  be 
added,  and  make  the  collection  com- 
plete up  to  the  present. 

We  hope  to  publish  as  a  book  the 
very  interesting  history  by  A.  C. 
Quisenberry,  which  has  run 
through  the  Register  for  several 
years,  in  chapters  of  the  War  of 
1812-1815.  There  is  .uTeat  demand 
for  this  history,  written  by  such  an 
author — whose  facts  were  drawn 
from  many  men  who  were  actors  in 
that  war — and  also  from  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  AVar  Depart- 
ment in  "Washington,  where  such 
archives  are  stored.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  account 
of  that  war,  and  the  author  has 
been  thanked  and  complimented 
upon  it  throughout  the  United 
States.  (Since  this  Review  was 
made,  in  June,  1915,  the  book  has 
been  published.) 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  have  sent 
us  regularly  the  literature  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  for 
their  departments.    We  are  under 


many  obligations  to  them  for  their 
uniform  courtesy. 

Wo  have  many  offers  of  flags, 
ami  various  gifts  of  furniture,  and 
portraits  not  pertaining  to  Ken- 
tucky history,  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept, being  already  crowded  with 
valuable  historical  relics  and  paint- 
ings pertaining  to  Kentucky.  Mrs. 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  has  grace- 
fully placed  in  our  care  for  an  in- 
definite time,  splendid  portraits  of 
the  Governor  and  herself,  by  Win. 
Carl  Browne. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  some  un- 
derstanding about  the  Boone  Trail, 
but  we  could  obtain  nothing  definite 
from  Washington  concerning  the 
route  or  the  markers  that  a  year 
ago  were  discussed  here.  It  was  un- 
derstood we  should  be  informed  of 
the  trail  and  the  markers  by  this 
time.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
letters  asking  for  information,"  and 
have  been  unable  to  give  any.  We 
have  been  solicited  to  furnish  a 
marker,  but  for  what  point,  and  of 
what  kind,  and  what  price  we  are 
ignorant.  We  had  in  anticipation 
of  directions  and  plans,  selected  a 
boulder,  such  as  are  used  in  other 
States,  with  plate  engraved  with 
date  and  name  of  Daniel  Boone. 
We  were  promised  an  address  upon 
this  subject  by  our  Senator,  the 
Hon.  G-.  G-.  Speer,  but  a  business 
engagement  demanded  his  presence 
in  another  city.  He  sent  his  re- 
grets that  he  could  not  fill  his  en- 
gagement.  Also  we  expected  Mr. 
Otto  1  lol stein,  late  of  Uruguay, 
South  America,  to  be  with  us,  and 
give  a  history  of  his  extended  trav- 
els in  Europe  and  South  America. 
This  paper  may  appear  in  the  Sep- 
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tember  Eegister.  We  will  also 
have  Miss  Mary  Serugham's  ele- 
gant reviews  of  Prentice  and  Lin- 
coln during  the  Civil  War. 

In  a  review*  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  society  we  feel 
very  much  gratified  in  an  educa- 
tional line  that  the  Register  is 
sought  everywhere  for  its  history 
of  Kentucky's  great  men,  and  great 
events.  The  first  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  on  its  lists  of  ex- 
changes and  purchasers,  Harvard 
University,  Yale  College,  and 
Princeton.  Like  the  United  Em- 
pire of  London  they  write,  "We 
want  every  copy  of  your  magazine, 
that  our  young  men  may  learn  of 
Kentucky  and  her  great  men." 

We  have  written  the  history  in 
brief  of  every  Governor  of  the 
State — except  two — and  these  his- 
tories will  be  written  when  their 
portraits  are  on  the  line  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.    In  the  September  Begis- 


ter  there  is  a  portrait  of  Governor 
James  B.  McCreary  and  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  and  remarkable 
career,  as  a  soldier,  governor  and 
statesman. 

The  Governor  by  his  will  and 
sense  of  justice  and  right  has  been 
a  help  to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  inspiration  of  the  soci- 
ety is  its  noble  cause,  and  we  as  its 
guardians  now  stand  upon  its  rec- 
ord, and  its  achievements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  hope  the 
example  of  Governor  McCreary 
may  be  followed  by  his  successors, 
until  by  their  approval  and  aid,  the 
State  Historical  Society  may  be 
not  only  one  of  the  leading  histori- 
cal societies  of  the  land,  but  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  and  or- 
namental in  illustrated  history  in 
the  land.    We  think 

We  have  fought  its  fight, 

And  earned  its  right — 

To  live  and  grow  in  honor  bright — 

An  escutcheon  for  Kentucky. 


?B 


BOOKS,    MAGAZINES,    NEWSPAPERS,    PAMPHLETS    AND 

EXCHANGES. 


Newspapers. 

The  State  Journal. 

The  Courier-Journal. 

The  Maysville  Bulletin. 

The  Woodford  Sun. 

The  Shelby  Record. 

The  Lexington  Herald. 

The  World. 

The  Owensboro  Enquirer. 

The  Independent. 

The  Paris  Bulletin  (France). 

The  Bulletin  (Germany). 

The  Mountain  Echo. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Journal. 

The  Central  Record. 

The  Harrodsburg  Leader. 

Exchanges. 

Historical  Magazines. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  Illinois.  Missou- 
ri, Indiana.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Iowa, 
Washington,  California,  Oklaho- 
ma, Nebraska. 

Books,  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Pamphlets. 

March,  1915. 

Maryland  Historical  Magazine. 

History  of  the  European  War — cir- 
cular. Paris,  Fiance. 

Andrew  Jackson  Centennial  Cele- 
bration at  New  Orleans,  Januarv, 
1915. 


History — The  xVftermath  of  the 
North  Pole. 

New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin. 

Transportation  by  water  in  the  U. 
S.  Part  I.)  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Monte  Video,  South  America,  Bul- 
letin. 

Orchard  House,  Westminster,  Bul- 
letin. P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Lon- 
don, England. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  In  this 
fine  University  Journal  we  find 
an  article  entitled,  ''Science  & 
Religion  in  Evolution."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  luminous  inter- 
pretations of  this  subject  yet 
"behind  the  veil"  we  have  read 
from  any  pen  of  the  foremost  sci- 
entists of  Europe  or  America. 
Its  conclusion  is  so  inspiring  we 
copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  in  the  Eegister. 

April,  1915. 

The  Geographic  Magazine.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  numbers 
ever  published  by  the  Geographic 
Society. 

The  Mentor. 

Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  1915. 

The  Archaeological  Bulletin,  Som- 
erset, Kentucky. 
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The  Tennessee  Historical  Maga- 
zine,  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  is 
the  initial  number  and  gives 
promise  of  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  addition  to  the  his- 
torical libraries  of  the  country, 
"with  that  able  scholar  and  elegant 
writer,  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  for 
the  editor.  This  magazine  should 
have  the  utmost  aid  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  as  veil  as 
from  subscribers  and  exchanges. 
May  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Magazine  live  and  prosper  as  the 
representative  of  the  history  and 
interests  of  its  splendid  State. 

Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association, 
seventh  annual  report  of  meeting 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  October 
23-25,  1913. 

Putnam's  Hand  Book  of  Universal 
aid  in  expressing  ideas  through 
the  use  of  an  exact  and  varied 
vocabulary.  This  is  a  book  of 
inestimable    value    for    writers. 

Putnam's  Hand  Book  of  Universal 
History  is  the  companion  of  the 
above  in  usefulness.  It  is  conve- 
nient in  size  to  keep  at  one's  right 
hand  on  writing  desk  or  reading 
table — an  ever  present  help  to 
memory  and  quest  for  informa- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  "World's 
Historv  from  5,000  years  B.  C. 
to  1914. 

June,  1915. 

Judicial  Settlement  of  Internation- 
al Disputes. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the 
IT.  S.  Flag,  By  P.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston. 

United  States  Supreme  Court. 
"The  Prototype  of  a  World 
Court." 


The  Magazine  of  the  D.  A.  P.  Con- 
tinental Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Julv,  1915. 

T.  B.  McGee's  Catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can Books. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 

Maryland  Historical  Magazine, 
Baltimore. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Poot  to 
Union  League,  Philadelphia,  at  a 
reception  in  his  honor,  March, 
1915. 

The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine.    (A  very  fine  number.) 

The  Mentor,  Xew  York. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  & 
Sciences.  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Journal  of  Purdue  University. 
Purdue,  Indiana. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory &■  Biography,  Philadelphia. 

Masonic  Correspondence  of  George 
Washington.  By  Julius  Sache, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

History  of  the  European  War,  Par- 
is, France. 

Xew  York  Public  Library,  Bulle- 
tin, July,  1915. 

August,  1915. 

A  History  of  Kentucky.  By  Miss 
Kinkead,   Lexington,    Kentucky. 

Stories  of  Old  Kentucky.     Purcell. 

Hannah  of  Kentucky.  James  Otis. 
The  three  books  above  are  gifts 
from  the  American  Book  Compa- 
ny, Cincinnati. 

I.ibrairie  Arniand  Colin,  Paris, 
France. 

How  Germany,  &c,  Went  to  War. 

The  Violation,  &c. 

The  Tennessee  Historical  Maga- 
zine   continues    its    account    of 
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Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  trial,  the  affidavit,  &c, 
&a,  and  other  interesting-  papers. 
The  Mentor  gives  what  purports  to 
be  a  history  of  the  first  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  but  doesn't 
mention  the  first  railroad  south 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  run- 
ning from  Frankfort  to  Lexing- 
ton, 1830-1833.  This  was  quite 
as  wonderful  and  prosperous  as 
many  of  the  first  railroads  men- 
tioned. 

September,  1915. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

The  D.  A.  B.  Magazine.  This  num- 
ber contains  a  handsome  portrait 
and  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  deceas- 
ed. We  remember  this  lovely 
and  distinguished  lady.  She  was 
the  guest  of  her  relatives  here 
(Frankfort)  at  the  time  she  was 
writing  the  history  of  her  distin- 
guished father,  Col.  John  Har- 
din, who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Washington  Historical  Quarterly. 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Library  of  the  late  Abraim  B.  Jo- 
line,  Catalogue  of. 

American  Autographs  including  a 
complete  set  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Woman's  Magazine, 
Xashville,  Tenn. 

Washington  Papers,  Vol  2.  Libra- 
rv  of  Congress,  Washington,  I). 
0. 

The  National  G-eographic  Maga- 
zine.    Washington,  I).  C. 

Calendar  of  the  Correspondence  of 
George  Washington,  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Continental 
Army,  with  his  officers.    Vol.  IV. 


Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Newport  Historical  Society's 
Bulletin.  Newport,  B.  I. 

Journal  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute.   Washington,  D.  C. 

The  War  in  Austria-Hungary.  Ber- 
lin. 

Journal  of  the  Colonial  Institute, 
"The  United  Empire."  North- 
umberland Avenue,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

15  volumes  of  magazines  and  pa- 
pers from  the  Louisiana  Histor- 
ical Society  in  exchange  for  Reg- 
isters of  the  Ky.  Hist.  So. 

Journal  of  Illinois  State  Library. 
Springfield,  111. 

Kentuckv  Confederate  Volunteers, 
War  of  1861-1865.  Eeport  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Compiled  by  Captain 
Abner  Harris,  Compiler  of  War 
Eecords,  and  edited  by  him,  and 
printed  by  authority  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Kentucky.  This  is  the 
first  volume  ever  published  of 
the  War  Eecords  of  Kentucky 
Confederates.  Presented  to  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety by  Captain  Abner  Harris, 
Author  and  Compiler. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Bulletin 
of  letters  from  graduates  of 
class  of  1915. 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Col- 
lege of  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Lexington,  Ky.  A 
very  creditable  and  interesting 
result  of  training  and  education 
in  the  University.  Honor  and 
success  attend  the  young  grad- 
uates. 

The  Prosbvterian  Historical  Socie- 
ty Magazine,  318-522  Wither- 
spoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Frank  "Wilder,  that  generous 
book  publisher  of  Boston,  sends 
us  a  very  quaint  magazine  of' 
1785,  in  which  is  published  an  ex- 
cellent letter  from  Kentucky,  by 
a  lawyer  at  the  time  in  Lincoln 
County,  Kentucky. 

Judicial  Settlement  of  Internation- 
al Disputes. 

October,  1915. 

A  Gift— The  Brochure  of  125th  An- 
niversary of  Masonry  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  historical  Brochure  of 
Masonry,  one  that  should  be 
prized  by  all  Kentuckians,  wheth- 
er Masons  or  not.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  the  Masons,  many  of 
them  the  famous  men  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Magazine  of  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  Vol.  10,  No.  3.  Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tasker  Lowndes,  Jr., 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 
Sale  of  her  magnificent  race 
horses.  Illustrated  Brochure  of 
the  prize  winners  of  silver  cups, 
blue  ribbons  and  wealth. 

An  Announcement :  Congresses, 
Conventions,  Panama  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  California,  1915. 

Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  U.  S. 
History,  10  vols. 

"Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
Vol.  21. 

Bibliography,  Magazine.  Charles 
Janet,  Paris,  France. 

International  Exchange. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Annals  of  Iowa. 

History  of  the  Hord  Family.  By 
Rev.  Mr,  Hord,  Virginia. 


A  Loan:  Mrs.  Simon  Bolivar  Buck- 
tier,  now  in  the  Philippines  with 
her  son,  who  is  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  stationed  there,  before  leav- 
ing Kentucky  placed  in  care  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  the 
magnificent  portraits  of  Gov. 
Buckner  in  his  Confederate  uni- 
form, and  of  herself,  painted  by 
William  Carl  Browne  in  1891-92, 
in  Richmond,  Va.  These  splendid 
portraits  are  loaned  indefinitely 
to  the  society  and  add  another  at- 
traction to  its  grand  department 
in  the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Buckner  ex- 
pressed her  pleasure  in  the  fine 
and  last  portrait  of  Gov.  Buck- 
ner, by  Ferdinand  Walker,  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  since  1913. 

November,  1915. 

The  County    .Archives    of   Plinois. 
Illinois  Collection.    Vol 
vember,  1915. 

The  Washington  Quarterly  His- 
torical Magazine  for  October, 
1915. 

Washington  Irving 's  Works,  10 
volumes,  from  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons,  New  York. 

Local  History  in  Kentucky  Litera- 
ture. By  Otto  A.  Eothert,  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 


lz,  No- 


" KENTUCKY  IN 

THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

A  splendid  history  by  A.  C.  Quis- 
enberry,  published  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  for  its  tenth  se- 
ries. The  interest  this  history  cre- 
dited as  it  ran  through,  the  Ren- 
ters from  1911  to  1915,  induced  us 
to  publish  this  valuable  journal  in 
book  form.  It  is  invaluable  as  a 
history  and  we  hope  the  schools  of 
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Kentucky  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  it,  as  well 
as  the  Societies  of  the  Daughters 
of  1812,  throughout     the     United 


States.  It  will  he  of  special  value 
to  them  as  they  will  be  able  to  find 
their  ancestors  doubtless  in  the 
lists  of  soldiers  and  officers  in  its 
pages. 
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Biographical  Sketch 

OF 

Major  Henry  T.  Stanton 

Poet  and  Journalist,  of  Kentucky. 

BY  HIS  FRIEND 

COL.  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON. 


f 


■ 


MAJOR   IJKXUY  T.  STANTON. 


■ 


; 
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HENRY  T.  STANTON. 


Henry  Thompson  Stanton,  poet 
and  journalist,  son  of  Richard  11. 
and  Asenath  (Thxoop)  Stanton, 
was  born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
June  30th,  1834.  His  father  was 
also  a  native  of  Alexandria  and  of 
English  descent,  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  who  moved  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  and  died  there  in 
1846. 

Judge  Richard  II.  Stanton  was 
educated  at  Hallowell  Academy,  in 
his  native  place,  and  having  decided 
upon  the  legal  profession,  read  law. 
In  1835  he  came  to  Kentucky,  set- 
tle! at  Mavsville,  where  he  edited 
"The  Mavsville  Monitor"  until 
1841.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  relinquish- 
ing the  editorship  of  ''The  Moni- 
tor," devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  profession.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat 
and  was  re-elected  in  1851  and  1853, 
taking  a  prominent  position  there 
and  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 
He  was  also  for  five  years  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney  and  six  years 
Circuit  Judge,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  standard  letral 
works,  including  a  digest  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  ( lourt  of  Appeals. 
During  part  of  his  service  in  Con- 
grcss  a  brother.  Hon.  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, was  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Tenn<  •■  In  1833  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Asenatb  Throop,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  P.  Throop,  a  Methodist 
minister,   of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 


a  lady  of  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments, who  was  the  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  early  left 
the  impress  of  her  cultured  tastes 
in  poetry  and  art  upon  his  youthful 
mind. 

Henry  Thompson  Stanton  came 
with  his  parents  to  Kentucky  in  his 

J-  */ 

infancy  and  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  the  Mavsville  Seminary, 
conducted  by  Band  and  Richeson, 
among  whose  pupils,  at  an  earlier 
day,  were  General  U.  S.  Grant,  T\r. 
N.  Haldeman  and  others  of  prom- 
inence.. He  also  attended  LaGrange 
and  Shelby  colleges,  and  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  18-19-51.  In 
the  latter  year  he  entered  the 
Treasury  Department  under  Hon. 
James  Guthrie,  and  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Census  Bureau,  serving  as  such 
during  the  administrations  of 
Pierce  and  Fillmore.  In  1855  he 
became  editor  of  "The  Maysville 
Express,"  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and 
practiced  in  connection  with  his 
father  until  18G0,  when  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  his  profession  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  then  came  to  Ken- 
tucky and  raised  a  company  for  the 
Confederate  army,  and  with  it 
joined  General  John  S.  Williams,  at 
Prestonsburg,  becoming  later  ad- 
jutant-general on  the  staff  of  that 
officer  and  serving  with  him  in  his 
campaign  in  Kentucky,  Southwest 
Virginia,  and  the  Kanawha  Valley. 
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In  186-1  lie  occupied  a  similar  po- 
sition on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan,  Gen.  John  C.  Breckiru 
ridge,  and  Gen.  John  Echols,  taking 
his  parole  with  the  latter  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  May  1st, 
1865.  Few  officers  were  more  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  service,  par- 
ticipated in  more  engagements,  or 
won  more  distinction  for  gallantry 
or  efficient  discharge  of  duty.  At 
the  battle  of  Fayette  Court  House, 
although  then  a  staff  officer,  he  com- 
manded a  battery,  serving  the  guns 
himself,  as  his  ranks  were  depleted 
by  death,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  conduct.  At  the 
close  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  and,  returning  to  Maysville, 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  becom- 
ing also  for  a  time  editor  of  ''The 
Maysville  Bulletin."  In  1S70  he 
was  made  assistant,  commissioner  of 
the  State  Insurance  Bureau  at 
Frankfort,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years.  In  1876  he  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  "The  Frankfort 
Yeoman,"  and  continued  in  that  po- 
sition until  the  suspension  of  the 
paper  in  3  886.  Strong  in  his  con- 
victions as  a  Democrat,  he  sustained 
them  with  ability  as  an  editor  and 
rendered  efficient  service  to  his  par- 
ty in  maintaining  its  supremacy  in 
its  better  days.  His  prose  writings 
have  always  been  characterized  by 
a  scholarly  force  and  aptitude  of 
expression  which  cave  him  a  recog- 
nized position  in  the  press  as  one 
of  its  ablest  members  at  a  time 
when  that  body  constituted  an  un- 
nsua]  array  of  strong  and  influen- 
tial writers. 

But  conspicuous  as  Major  Stan- 
ton has  been  in  his  several  callings, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  it  is  as  a 


poet  that  his  enduring  fame  will 
live.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date 
at  which  he  first  evinced  an  apti- 
tude for  rhyme,  since  to  him  the 
apothegm  of  "Poeta  nascitur  non 
jit"  applied  with  true  Horatian 
force.  At  an  early  period  in  his 
life  he  was  given  to  writing  verse, 
and  some  of  his  poems  by  which  his 
name  has  been  made  familiar  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  State,  were 
written  in  his  youth,  evincing  a.  ma- 
turity of  thought  and  readiness  of 
expression  acquired  generally  only 
after  long  experience.  This  ap- 
plies notably  to  his  "Moneyless 
Man,"  written  (in  1865)  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  at  a  sitting, 
and  yet  fresh  and  above  criticism 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. His  fugitive  pieces  are  with- 
out number,  but  he  has  published 
two  volumes,  embodying  his  lead- 
ing productions.  "The  Moneyless 
Man, "comprising  forty- four  poems, 
was  issued  in  1871  from  the  press 
of  II.  C.  Trumbull,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
and  "Jacob  Brown  and  Other 
Poems"  from  that  of  Robert  Clarke 
&  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  in  1875. 
His  leading  poems  are  "Fallen," 
"Type  and  Time,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Kentucky  Press  Associa- 
tion in  ]S70;  "Jacob  Brown," 
"Self  Sacrifice,"  "Drawing  It 
Fine,"  "Heart  Lessons,"  and 
"Out  of  the  Old  Year  Into  the 
New."  He  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  poems  for  stated  occasions, 
as  that  of  the  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  Corn-planting  in  Mason 
County;  the  Centennial  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Blue  lacks;  the  Centennial  of 
the  Admission  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Union,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Confederate  Monument  in  Chicago, 
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May,  1895.  The  poetry  of  Major 
Stanton  is  characterized  by  its 
faultlessness  of  measure  and  a 
smoothness  of  rhytlmi  combined 
with  vigor  of  thought  and  strength 
of  expression.  His  versatility  has 
a  wide  range,  his  poems  embracing 
all  subjects,  from  the  discussion  in 
verse  of  grave  problems  to  the  most 
humorous  incidents.  He  is  a  true 
son  of  Nature  and  never  sings  more 
sweetly  than  in  his  bird  songs  and 
communing  with  the  trees  and  lipids 
and  flowers.  Xo  one  is  readier  than 
the  writer  of  impromptu  verse, 
and  an  epigram  or  acrostic  comes 
as  readily  from  his  pen  as  water 
from  a  perennial  spring.  By  uni- 
versal accord,  he  has  worn  for  many 
years  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate  of 
Kentucky,  and  has,  without  fee  or 
reward,  tilled  the  honorary  post 
without  challenge  or  competition. 
Had  he  lived  in  New  England  he 
would  have  ranked  with  Saxe  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Had  his 
lot  been  cast  in  England,  he  would 
have  been  voted  the  successor  of 
Hood  in  humor,  and  of  Moore  or 
Campbell  in  sentiment  and  thought. 
Had  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
self-praise  and  push  evinced  by 
some  of  the  latter  day  poets  in  both 
hemispheres,  be  would  have  a  wider 
fame  than  any  of  them.  But  his 
modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit,  and 
he  can  safely  leave  to  posterity  an 
assignment  of  his  place  among 
American  poets.  His  personal 
character  is  in  keeping  with  the 
qualities  herein  set  forth.  Cheer- 
ful under  every  turn  of  fortune, 
he  is  true  to  every  call  of  friend- 
ship and  a  model  of  domestic  af- 
fection. Latterly,  Major  Stanton 
has    removed    from    Frankfort    to 


Louisville,  his  residence  being  in 
the  suburbs  near  Crescent  Hill. 
For  the  past  year  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  friend,  Colonel  John- 
ston, in  the  preparation  of  "The 
Memorial  History  of  Louisville." 

On  the  5th  day  of  June,  1856,  he 
married  Martha  E.,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Linsey,  of  Montgomery 
Count}',  Kentucky.  They  have  nine 
living  children,  six  daughters:  Lu- 
tie,  wife  of  J.  Gr.  McLean;  Char- 
lotte, -wife  of  Eobert  Boyd  Eobert- 
son;  Dorsey,  wife  of  C.  W.  Horsey; 
Ruth,  wife  of  George  L.  Willis; 
Florence,  and  Virginia;  and  three 
sons:  Edward  L.,  Henry  T.,  and 
Stoddard  Johnston  Stanton. 


The  foregoing  brief  sketch  was 
written  by  Colonel  Johnston  a  few 
years  before  the  death  of  Major 
Stanton.  After  the  compjletion  of 
the  work  in  Louisville,  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Johnston,  Major  Stan- 
ton returned  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  May  9th,  1898.  He  was 
buried  in  the  beautiful  Frankfort 
cemetery,  where  so  many  other  il- 
lustrious sons  of  the  Commonwealth 
lie. 

Poems. 

We  append,  by  request,  the  fol- 
lowing poems,  that  as  the  years 
glide  away  lose  none  of  the  sweet- 
ness  and  music  in  rhythm  and 
thought,  that  made  them  world- 
famous  before  the  author's  death. 
We  had  the  rare  pleasure  and  great 
good  fortune  of  enjoying  his  bril- 
liant fame.  The  famous  guest  at 
every  distinguished  assemblage,  in- 
vited, honored,  proudly  on  all  grand 
occasions;     in    public      thousands 
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gathered    to    hear    Lira    read    his  In  the  P°mP  and  the  Pride  of  their  worldly 
poems,  and  applauding  with  smiles  estate; 

and  tears  their  beauty.    He  was  the  Walk  down  iu  >'our  patches,  and  find,  if  you 
happiest  and  least  spoilt  author  in  can' 

\m°rica  Who  opens  a  pew  to  a  Moneyless  Man. 


Go,  loolc  in  the  banks,  where  Mammon  has 

told 
THE  MONEYLESS  MAN. 

His  hundreds  and  thousands   of  silver  and 

gold: 

Hanry  T.  Stanton.  Where  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  starving 
Is  there  no  secret  piace  on  the  face  of  the  ar>d  poor, 

earth,  Lies    pile   upon  pile   of   the   glittering   ore! 

Where  charity   dwelleth,   where  virtue  has  Walk  up   t0   their  counters— ah,   there  you 
birth?  may  stay 

Where  bosoms  in  mercy  and  kindness  will  ,_..  ..    ,  ,.     ,,..  ,    . 

Til    your   limbs    erow    old,     til   your   hairs 
heave. 

grow  gray, 
When  the  ncor  and  the  wretched  shall  ask 

„-,"„.      „  And  you'll  find  at  the  banks  not  one  of  the 
and  receive? 

Is   there   no   place   at   all,   where   a  knock 

from  the  poor,  With  money  to  lend  to  a  Moneyless  Man! 

Will  bring  a  kind  angel  to  open  the  door? 

Ah,  search  the  wide  world  wherever  you  can  Go,  look  to  yon  Judge,  in  his  dark-flowing 

There   is  no   open   door   for  the   Moneyless  gown, 

Man!  With     the     scales     wherein     law    weigheth 

equity  down; 

Go,  look  in  yon  hall  where  the  chandelier's  mere  hc  frowns  cn  the  wea].  an#J  smil£3 

&  .  on  the  strong, 

Drives  off  with  its  splendor  the  darkness  of  ,  .  ,  .   ,  ,  .,        ,         .     „_ 

.  ,  .  And     punishes     right     whilst     he     justifies 
night, 
„,,          ..         .  ,    ,         .            ,      .    .       .     .  wrong; 

\\  here  the  rich  hanging  velvet  in  shadowy 

-  , ,  Where   juries   their   lips   to  the   Bible  have 

Sweeps  gracefully  down  with  its  trimmings  ' 

of  gold,  To  lender  a  verdict — they've  already  made: 

And  the  mirrors  of  silver  take  up,  and  renew,  Go  there,  in  the  court-room,  and  find,  if  you 

In  long  lighted  vistas  the  'wildering  view:  can, 

Go  there,  at  the  banquet,   and  find,  if  you  Any   law    for   the    cause    of   the    Moneyless 

can,  Man! 

A  welcoming  smile  for  a  Moneyless  Man! 

Then   go  to   your  hovel — no  raven  has  fed 

Go  look  in  yon  church  of  the   cloud-reach-  The  wife  who  has  suffered  too  long  for  her 

ing  spire,  bread; 

Which  gives  to  the  sun  his  same  look  of  red  Kneel    down    by    her    pallet,    and    kiss    the 

fire,  death-frost 

Where  the  arches  and  columns  are  gorgeous  From  the  lips  of  the  angel  your  poverty  lost: 

within,  Then    turn   in   your  agony   upward   to  God, 

And  the  walls  seem  as  pure  as  a  soul  with-  And   you'll    find,   at   the   end   of  your  life's 

out  sin;  little    span, 

Walk   down   the   long   aisles,   see   the   rich  There's  a  welcome  above  for  a  Moneyless 

and  the  great  Man! 
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NAMELESS. 
Henry  T.   Stanton. 
There  vrere  great  lights  from  the  palace 

Streaming  on  the  outer  trees. 
That  with  fieckings  thro'  the  trellis, 

Played  a-tremor  at  his  knees. 
As  a  minstrel  stranger,  friendless, 

I'nderneath  the  walls  of  Fame 
Sat  in  silence,  whilst  the  endless 

Notes  of  glory-music  came. 

Paths  to  him,  v.-ere  bleak  and   aimless, 

As  he  sat  within  the  shade. 
Telling  o'er  the  wonders,  nameless, 

That  his  poet-heart  had  made: 
Could  he  pass  the  amber  portal, 

And  the  jasper  halls  along, 
Where   the  poet-souls   immortal 

Held   their   revelry   of   song? 

Could  he  strike  a  chord  of  sorrow 

In  the  upper,  choral  spheres. 
Where  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 

It  would  echo  down  the  years? 
Could  he  grasp  the  ivy  clinging 

At  the  marble  casement,  now, 
And  amidst  the  spirits  singing, 

Wear  it,  deathless,  on  his  brow? 

Once  he  thought  to  climb  the  terrace 

To   the  open,  opal  gate. 
Where,  beyond  the  sweeping  arras, 

Swelled   the  voices   of  the   great; 
Where    the    stricken    harp-strings    golden 

Gave  their  notes  in  high   accord 
To   the   music-stories   olden, 

To  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

But  his  soul  untaught  and  simple, 

Shrinking  outward   turned  away, 
Where  the  great  lights  from  the  temple 

Drove  the  night-time  from  the  day: 
"I   shall  seek  the   shadow  yonder 

Underneath   the  silent  pine; 
There  are  harp-notes  higher,  grander 

Than  may  ever  be  from  mine!" 

Soft  he  touched   the   strings,   like   summer 
Touching  oer  the  barren  trees. 

And  the  night  bore  out  their  murmur, 
Through   its  alleys,  to  the  seas; 


Softer,    sweeter  went   the   cadence 
Through   the   branches   and    above, 

As   come  visions   unto   maidens 
In   the  budding-time   of  love. 

Through   tbe   gates   of  opal   splendor, 

And  along  the  jasper  wall. 
Pass  the  notes  of  music  tender, 

Through  the  corridor  and  hall; 
And  his  tones   sweep  in  the  chamber 

From  the  shadow  and  the  gloom, 
And   their   liquid   echoes   clamber 

Up  the  arras  to  the  dome. 

And  they  rise  and  fall  like  billows, 

In  the  alcoves  of  the  air, 
Passing  in  and   out   the   willows 

And  across  beyond  the  mere; 
High,  and  grand,  and  godly  power 

Sweeps  along  the  palace  eaves, 
'Til  the  ivy-vine,  in  flower, 

Trembles  music  from  its  leaves. 

And  the  poet-souls  may  listen 

To  the  outer  harp  tonight, 
And  the  great  lamps  gleam  and  glisten 

In  an  ectasy  of  light; 
These  are  music-tones  undying, 

These  are  worthy  highest  name, 
From  the  poet-spirit  lying 

Underneath  the  walls  of  Fame. 


THE  EASTERN   STAR. 
Henry  T.  Stanton. 

In  Mason's  Hall,  with  earnest  eyes, 

Upon  the  chart  before  me, 
I  viewed  the  symboled  mysteries 

That  Masons   beep   and   Masons   prize; 
I  see  the   arm  my   brothers   wield, 

Uplifted   with   its   burnished    shield, 
Let  fall  its  shadow  o'er  me. 

II. 
My  sisters  true — in  years  agone — 

P>eyond  the  waste  of  water 
I   see   them   stand   and   beck   me   on: 

Sweet  Ruth,  the  gleaner  at  the  dawn; 
Electa  dear,   and   Martha  wait; 

Queen  Esther  in  her  robes  of  state; 
And  Jcptha's  peerless  daughter! 
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III. 

Judges,  XI:  35. 
"My  father's  vow,  so  fervent  made, 

I  would  not  have  it  broken! 
And  though  my  pallid  neck  be  laid 
All    bare    beneath    the    colder   blade, 
I'll  give  him  still  a  steadfast  eye 
And  joy,  in  hearing  as  I  die, 

'Alas!    my  daughter!'   spoken. 
In   Heaven's   sight   my  faith  I  plight, 
And  I  will  break  it  never: 
I'll  trust  in  this,  and   this,  and   this, 

Forever  and  forever!" 

IV. 
Ruth  11:5. 
"The  Master  in  the  harvest  days 

Shall  find  me  gleaning  early; 
The  sun  shall  gild  me  with  his  rays 
As  I  go  down  the  reaper  ways, 
And    tho'    He    ask,    'Whose    damsel's    this?' 
I  know   His   great  heart   cannot  miss 

These  little   hands   of  barley. 
In   Heaven's   sight   my   faith   I   plight, 

And  I  will  break  it  never: 
I'll   trust  in   this,   and   this,   and   this, 

Forever  and    forever!" 

V. 
Esther,  V:3. 
"I  fearless  go  before  the  crown 

To  move  the  thorns  that  fester; 
And   though    the    king  himself  may   frowr, 
And  long  to  cut  God's  people  down, 
I  still  have  faith  in  such  a  day 
That  he  will  smile  and  freely  say, 

'What   wilt   thou,    proud   Queen    Esther?' 
In  Heaven's  sight  my  faith  I  plight, 

And  I  will  break  it  never: 
I'll  trust  in  this,  and  this,  and  this, 

Forever  and  forever!" 

VI. 
John  XI:  26. 
"My  fnith  in  Christ  no  earthly  hand 

Can  ever  move  or  sever: 
Go,  take  IIi3  tidings  thro'  the  land 
With  cymbals  loud  and  trumpets  grand! 
tor  He  shall  say.  'Believest  this?' 
And  dead  shall  rise  His  feet  to  kiss 
Forever  and  forever! 


In  Heaven's  sight  my  faith  I  plight, 

And  I  will  break  it  never: 
I'll  trust  in  this,  and  this,  and  this, 

Forever   and   forever!" 

VII. 
2d  Epis.  John,  11:5. 
"Tho'  rack  and  torture  come  to  me — 

To   husband,    children,    mother — 
Thro'  Jesus'  blood  I  yet  shall  see 
Some   glimpses    of   eternity; 
And  far  beyond  the  cross — the  grave — 
There's  still  a  hand  to  bless  and  save 

For  loving  one  another. 
In  Heaven's  sight  my  faith  I  plight. 

And  1  will  break  it  never: 
I'll   trust   in   this,   and  this,   and   this, 

Forever   and   forever!" 

VIII. 

"In  virtue's  path  my  way  shall  be, 

Where  flowers  bloom  the  rarest; 
And  all  I  know,  and  ail  I  see, 
Shall  mark  a  sister's  truth  in  me. 
By  yon   bright  star  that  shines   above, 
My  path  I'll  keep,  and  try  to  prove, 

Among  ten  thousand  fairest. 
In  Heaven's   sight  my   faith   I   plight, 

And  I  will  break  it  never: 
I'll  hope  in  these,  and  these,  and  these, 

Forever  and  forever!" 


ROBERT   E.   LEE. 
Henry  T.  Stanton. 

We   saw   the  fragile  maiden,   May, 
Trip  down  the  paths  of  morning, 

And  queen  July  in  central  day, 
Her   flower-throne   adorning; 

And  weeping  trees  in  sombre  lines 
Took  up  an  anthem  murmur. 

When  August,  with  her  trailing  vines, 
Went  out  the  gates  of  summer. 

Now  yellow  husks  are  on  the  grain, 
And  leaves  are  brown  and  sober, 

And   sundown  clouds  have   caught  again 
The  flush  of  ripe  October; 
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We  hear  the  woody  hili-tops  croon, 
The  airy  maize-blades  whisper, 

The  year  is  in  its  afternoon, 
And  leaf-bells  ring  the  vesper. 

What   is    it   gives   this   gloaming-song 

Its  melancholy  feature? 
What  is  it  makes  our  souls  prolong 

This  monotone  of  nature? 

What  tearful  grief  is  in  our  hearts — 

What   swaying   under-reason? 
What  sorrow  real  now  imparts 

Its  spirits  to  the  season? 

The  crisping  leaves  may  shoal  the  ways, 
The  sun  turn  down  the  heavens — 

Still  all  the  years  have  fading  days, 
And  all  the  days  have  evens; 

Enough — whatever  else  may  be — 

That  in  this  autumn  weather. 
The  verdure  of  the  world  and  LEE 

Have   silent  fled   together. 

So  prone  are  men  where'er  they  move 

To  tread  the  ways  of  evil. 
They  seldom  hold  their  kind  above 

A  common  grade  and  level; 

But  LEE,   beside  his  fellow-man, 

Stood,  over  all,  a  giant — 
The  higher  type — the  perfect  plan — ■ 

God  fearing,  God  reliant. 

A  giant  not  alone  in  fields 
Where  bent  the  sanguine  Reaper, 

Where  Death  threw  o'er  his  harvest-yields 
An  autumn  crimson  deeper; 

But  with  the  iron  strength  of  will 

He  sought  his  life  to  fashion 
He  held  his  ruder  pulses  still, 

And  closed  the  gates  of  passion. 

There  have  been  men  whose  mighty  deeds, 

On  cold  historic  pages, 
Are  driven  like  October  seeds 

Along  the  reaching  ages; 


Whose  statues  stand  like  sentinels. 
On  whitened   shafts  and  bases, 

Whose  ashes  rest  in  marble  cells, 
And  sepulchres  and  vases; 

But  he  who  in  this  autumn  time 

Was  lost  beyond  the  river, 
Has  found  a  glory-path  to  climb, 

Forever  and  forever! 

And  monumental  marble  here, 

With  deeds  of  honor  graven, 
What  can  it  be  to  one  so  near 

The  inner  gates  of  Heaven? 

By  still  Potomac's  margin  dun 
Where  shrilly  calls  the  plover, 

Where  lean  the  heights  of  Arlington 
Its  glassing  waters  over, 

No  autumn  voices  haunt  the  moles, 

No  breezy  covert  ripples, 
No  longer  whirl  the  leaves  in  shoals 

Beneath  the  stately  maples; 

Some  vandal's   axe  has   shorn  the   crest, 
Tbe  woody  slopes  are  shaven, 

No  longer  builds  the  dove  her  nest 
Wliere  mournful  croaks  the  raven; 

But  down  the  Southland's  fruity  plain 

The  leaves  are  all  a-quiver, 
And  there  his  memory  shall  reign 

Forever  and  forever! 


MEMORIAL    POEM. 
Major  Henry  T.  Stanton. 

Read  by  the  author  at  Unveiling  of  Con- 
federate Monument  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
May    29-June    2,    1895. 

HEROIC    SLEEP. 
Within    this    closed    and    darkened    earth', 

All  seeds  of  being  lie, 
That,  in  good  time,  find  light  and  birth, 

To   blossom  and  to  die — 
To  blossom  and  to  fruit,  and  turn 

Again  to  whence  they  came; 
To  give  their  ashes  to  an  urn 

Where  ash  comes  back  to  flame. 
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Such  is  the  law  of  life  and  death, 

The  law  that  nature   gives — 
Man  comes  from  earth  to  one  short  breath 

And  dies  while  yet  he  lives; 
For  in  this  universe  of  parts 

One  part  completes  the  whole — 
With  varied  minds — with  varied  hearts 

There's    one    unvaried    soul. 

In  all  our  states  of  being  here, 

From  summer's   dawn  to  frost; 
From  dark  to  light,  from  birth  to  bier, 

No  part  of  soul  is  lost; 
A  system  grand  goes  en  and  on. 

With  true  untiring  wheels, 
And  that  which  in  our  night  is  gone, 

Our  morrow's  sun  reveals. 

There  is  no  finite  mind  that  solves 

This  problem  of  God's  plan — 
We  know  not  if  our  life  evolves 

From  Mollusk  up  to  man; 
We  cannot  trace  an  atom's  course. 

Above  or  under  earth; 
We  cannot  find  in  vital  force 

Its  secret  springs  of  birth. 

Mayhap  a  thousand  million  years 

Have  been  since  human  kind 
Came  crowding  on  this  sphere  of  spheres, 

With  mastery  of  mind; 
We  may  not  tell,  we  cannot  know 

What  space  has  been  since  then. 
Though  buried  ages  rise  to  show 

Their  prehistoric  men. 

A  monolith  left  here  and  there, 

In  isolation  stands; 
An  obelisk  that   ?pears  the  air 

Gleams  out  of  drifted  sands; 
On  ancient  Egypt's  fruitless  waste, 

Vast  pyramids  are  piled, 
That  prove  how  perished  races  graced 

A  spot  that  one  time   smiled. 

Throughout  this  thousand  million  years 

That  may,  perhaps,  have  sped. 
At  intervals,   some  mark  appears 

Above  their  honored  dead; 
Some  mark  of  issues  lost  or  won 

With  great  men  stricken  down, 
Some    proof   of    sanguine    war — work    done 

For  subject,  or  for  crown. 


That  martial  pulse  which  men  now  feel, 

Throbs  in  the  cycles  gone, 
And  .battles  waged  with  stone  and  steel 

For  human   pride  went  on — 
We  look  not  back  from  this  new  day 

For  good  or  ill  so  wrought, 
Sufficient  that  their  granites  say, 

"Here  rest  the  men  who  fought." 

Whilst  yet  our  Arian  race  is  young, 

To  these  long  lines  of  stone, 
New  hills  and  vales  and   plains  among, 

We  proudly  add  our  own. 
We  leave  our  marks  of  contests  red, 

Of  battles  fought  too  well, 
And  rear  our  piles  to  heroes  dead 

The  same  sad  tale  to  tell. 

Where  bright  Potomac  in  the  sun, 

A  plate  of  silver  lies, 
Our  marble  shaft  to  Washington 

Gees  out  to  pierce  the  skies, 
An  obelisk  that  stands  and  waits, 

New  centuries  of  sun 
Compiled   of   stones   from   sovereign   states 

He    moulded   into   one. 

There    stands    a   mark   at   Bunker   Hill 

On  grand  historic   ground, 
That  proves  how,  in  the  rebel  still 

The  patriot  is  found; 
And  everywhere  about  this  land 

These  summer  sunbeams  slant 
On  polished   marble   stones  that   stand 

To  Lincoln,  Lee  and  Grant, 

For  men  who  fought  in  all  our  wars 

And   gave  their  valiant  blood 
To  glow  in  after-time  like  Mars 

O'er  life's   enduring  flood; 
For  noble  men  on   every  field, 

To  honor's   cause  allied, 
Whose  truth  and  glory  stand  revealed 

In   that  they  fought   and   died. 

That   after   years   and   after   man 

May  find  a  stone-mark  here. 
Of  strife   'twixt  northern   Puritan 

And  southern  Cavalier: 
That  centuries  anon  may  see 

How  man  today  was  brave. 
This  speaking  pile  is  placed  to  be 

A  guide-post  to  hi3  grave. 
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This  granite  stands  for  men  who  fought, 

As  man  heroic  must, 
Who  loves  his  land  and  has  no  thought 

But  that  his  cause  is  just; 
This  mark  is  such  as  valor  plans, 

For  spirit  such  as  hers. 
Set  up  by  victor  Puritans 

For  vanquished  Cavaliers. 

It   may  not   be  that  deathless   pile 

Of  Egypt's   brazen   clime, 
>'or  yet  that  needle  of  the  Xile, 

From  out  the  sands  of  time. 
But  it  will  stand  while  men  believe 

That  glory  fits  the  brave; 
While  Hewers  bloom,  while  women  grieve 

Resile   the   hero's    grave. 

Si^  thousand  men  lie  buried  here, 

Who  from  their  prison  close 
Were  borne  upon  a  soldier's  bier 

To  rest  among  their  foes, 
No  mother's  tears,  no  wife's  bewail, 

Xo   child's  pathetic   cry; 
Xo  home-friend  near  to   list  his  tale. 

Or  watch  the  soldier  die. 

At  martial  hands,  their  graves  were  made, 

Their   coffins  rudely   dressed, 
And  valiant  soldiers  gently  laid 

Their  foeman  down  to  rest; 
And  thus  the  brotherhood  of  man 

Is  grandly  proven  here — 
It  puts  aside  the  Puritan, 

Blots  out  the  Cavalier. 

This    kinship    of    the   hero    lives, 

Estrange  it  how  you  will, 
The  soldier  to  the  soldier  gives 

His  meed  of  honor  still; 
No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be, 

If  wrongful  or  if  just, 
(Ihivalric  foemen  only  see 

True  valor  in  the  dust. 

The  coward  puts  his  spurning  feet, 

Upon   a  foeman's   grave, 
That  base-blood  cry:    '"Revenge  is  sweet" 

Came  never  from  the  brave; 
And  truer  manhood  noblest  shows, 

Among   ignoble  hordes, 
When  victors  to  their  vanquished  foes 

Hand  back  the  yielded  swords. 


This  honor  done  on  northern  soil 

To  southern  soldiers  dead, 
In  days  to  come,  shall   prove  a  foil 

To   blood   by  brothers  shed; 
Shall  stand  before  our  children's  eyes, 

A  proof  that  courage  shows 
The  beat  where  it  can  recognize 

The  manhood   of  its  foes. 

When  faction  lives  and  heat  begins, 

And  naught  save  war  avails, 
Comes  revolution  where  it  wins, 

Rebellion  where   it  fails; 
And  from  this  rule  of  wrathfulness, 

Where  blood-bound  people  meet, 
The  patriot  is  in  success, 

The  traitor  in  defeat. 

When  from  proud  England's  iron  sway 

Our    liberties   we    tore, 
Her  stigma  "rebel"  died  away, 

Her  "traitor"  lived  no  more, 
With  man  to  man  in  conflict  met 

And  war's  great  havoc  done, 
There  came  an  end  to  epithet 

When    rebel-traitors    won. 

With  fast  subsiding  passion  here 

From  internecine  strife, 
The  Puritan  and  Cavalier 

Are  lost  in  newer  life; 
Our  days   of  perfect  peace  are  on, 

Our   compact   made   anew, 
And  every  shade  of  Gray  has  gone 

To  mingle  with  the  Blue. 

Xo  more  reproach,  the  end  has  come, 

The   argument  is   o'er, 
In  north  and  south  the  calling  drum 

Shall  be  for  us  no  more — 
The  banner  of  St.  Andrew's  cross 

In  silent  dust  is  lain, 
And  what  lias  been  a  section's  loss 

Shall  prove  a  nation's  gain. 

While  yon  unbelted  soldier  bends 

Above  this  granite  base, 
Our  land  shall  be  the  home  of  friends. 

Where   peace   upholds   its    mace, 
Where  martial  lines  shall  never  stand 

With  gleaming   sword   and   gun, 
Until  in  service  of  our  land, 

We  march  to  fight  as  one. 
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Nor  Puritan,  -".or  Cavalier 

A  home  grown  strife  shall  see, 
While  o'er  the  soldiers  resting  here 

This  granite  shaft  shall  be; 
With   all  of  bitterness   forgot — 

With  all  of  taunting  done — 
Columbia  is  freedom's  spot, 

Its  sovereign  states  are  one. 

We've  had  our  chanze  from  life  to  death, 

And  back  from  death  to  life, 
The  lawT  of  nature  gave  us  breath 

And  with  it  pride  and  strife; 
We  came  from  earth  to  bloom  and  fruit 

With  mastery  of  mind; 
We've  held  our  kingdom  o'er  the  brute 

As  gracious  God  designed. 

And  still  we  keep  the  atom's  place 

In  this  grand  system  here, 
We  die  and  live  agr.ia  through  grace 

Immortal  in  our  sphere; 
We  fall  and  find  onr  rest  in  earth 

Where  seeds  in  darkness  lie, 
Where  all  things  fall  and  come  to  birth 

And  seem  again  to  die. 

There  is  no  Gnite  mind  that  solves 

The  problem  of  this  plan; 
We  cannot  know  how  God  evolves 

His  fragile  creature  man; 
We  only  know  that  while  we  live 

The  law  of  God  is  just, 
And  what  we  take  from  earth,  we  give 

In  tribute  back  to  dust. 


And  granite  monuments  that  stand 

Through  Time's  untiring  roll, 
Are  only  guide  posts  on  the  land 

To  show  the  course  of  soul; 
For  human   substance  goes  to  earth, 

Whence  human  passions  rise, 
But   soul   with  God   himself  had    oirth 

And  lives  and  never  dies. 


This  Chicago  dedication  poem 
commemorates  a  noble  incident 
when  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Confederate  prison- 
ers with  the  co-operation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  found  its  response  in 
the  cordial  greeting  extended  by  the 
Confederate  soldiers  to  the  Grand 
Army  Encampment  in  Louisville 
the  following  August.  Major  Stan- 
ton read  this  poem  at  the  dedica- 
tion and  received  the  applause  and 
honors  of  the  occasion.  It  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  read  in  public.  He 
was  taken  ill  returning  from  Chi- 
cago and  never  entirely  recovered 
his  health.— (Ed.  The  Register.) 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GENERAL 
BENJAMIN  LOGAN. 


By  Bessie  Taul  Conkwright. 


Tiie  American  family  of  Logan 
has  not  attempted  to  trace  its  con- 
nection with  the  elans  of  that  name 
in  ancient  Scotland,  nor  could  such 
connection  add  anything  to  their 
title  of  worth  and  honor.  Long  be- 
fore emigrating  to  America  they 
had  been  plain  people  of  Ireland. 
There  is  a  family  tradition  that 
their  ancestor  was  a  Presbyterian 
who  fled  from  Ayrshire,  in  Scot- 
land, to  escape  persecution,  and 
with  some  of  his  family  settled  in 
a  Protestant  community  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  descendants 
of  this  refugee  came  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  colonial  treasurer  at  the 
time  was  one  of  their  kinsmen.  Two 
of  t  migrants,  John  and  Da- 

vid Logan,  later  left  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  in  Augusta  county,  Vir- 
ginia. These  two  were  closely  re- 
lated, perhaps  brothers.  Both 
served  with  the  troops  of  the  colo- 
ny in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
John  Logan  later  settled  in  Rock- 
bridge county,  Virginia,  and  some 
of  his  descendants  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky.   David  Logan  married  Jane 

in    Pennsylvania;    they 

probably  moved  to  Virginia  about 
1740,  for  May  22,  1740,  David  Lo- 
gan appeared  at  the  Orange  county 
court  house    (Augusta   county  not 


being  cut  off  from  Orange  county 
until  1745)  "to  prove  his  importa- 
tion," and  obtain  land;  he  later 
acquired  a  thousand  or  more  acres. 
These  hardy  Scotch-Irish  Ameri- 
cans became  the  parents  of  General 
Benjamin  Logan.  The  names  of 
six  of  their  children  are  known. 
Benjamin,  the  eldest,  was  born  in 
1742 ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
Hugh.  John,  Nathaniel,  Mary  and 
Sarah.  The  records  of  Augusta 
county  show  that  David  Logan  wTas 
at  various  times  constable,  road 
overseer,  and  militiaman  of  Augus- 
ta county,  and  died  about  1757,  when 
Benjamin  was  about  fifteen  years 
old.  According  to  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture then  in  force  in  Vir- 
ginia, Benjamin,  being  the  eldest, 
inherited  all  of  his  father's  estate, 
a  farm  on  Kerr  Creek,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  family. 

When  he  became  older  his  gener- 
ous nature  prompted  him  to  sell  the 
land  which  he  could  not  legally  di- 
vide with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  share  the  proceeds  with  them. 
This  accomplished,  he  added  his 
share  to  that  of  a  brother,  pur- 
chased a  line  farm  as  a  home  for 
his  mother,  and  secured  it  to  her 
during  her  life,  or  as  long  as  she 
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cared  to  live  thereon,  with  remain 
der  in  fee  simple  to  the  brother. 

The  limited  circumstances  of  his 
mother,  and  the  fact  that  his  home 
was  in  a  location  which  ottered  few 
advantages,  even  to  the  rich,  pre- 
vented Benjamin  Logan  from  ac- 
quiring more  than  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.  Possessing  a  vigor- 
ous intellect,  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  apply  himself  to  the  sciences  or 
the  classics.  But  he  studied  life  and 
men,  with  the  result  that  his  knowl- 
edge gained  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  vrith  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated. At  home  he  was  trained 
in  the  principles  of  morality,  reli- 
gion, and  seli-reliance  by  a  pious 
mother;  and  in  him,  at  an  early  age, 
generosity,  benevolence  and  _ self- 
sacrifice  became  characteristic.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  tali  and 
well  made,  with  a  dark  face  and 
prepossessing  countenance.  While 
always  grave,  dignified  and  a  trifle 
reserved,  his  whole  appearance  and 
manner  invited  confidence  and  love. 

Benjamin  Logan  saw  his  first 
military  service  in  1764,  when  he 
wont  as  a  sergeant  of  Virginia  vol- 
unteers in  the  expedition  against 
the  Ohio  Indians.  Colonel  Henry 
Boquet,  veteran  soldier,  commanded 
tbo  volunteers,  and  Logan  shared 
in  all  the  triumphs  and  dangers  for 
which  the  expedition  was  famous. 
Soon  alter  his  return  home  from 
this  expedition,  finding  Ins  mother 
comfortably  settled  in  the  home  he 
had  provided  for  her,  he  and  his 
brother  John  set  out  for  the  set- 
tlements on  the  llolston,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tennessee  River,  in 
what  is  now  eastern  Tennessee.  At 
that  time  this  was  the  farthest  west- 
ern outpost    of    civilization.     Both 


brothers  bought  and  improved  land 
near  the  settlement  that  is  now  Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia,  and  with  the  thrift 
of  their  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  soon 
enlarged  and  further  improved 
their  holdings. 

In  the  midst  of  a  rough  life  Ben- 
jamin Logan  did  not  forget  his 
early  training,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  religious  activities  of  the  set- 
tlement. His  name  is  among  the 
signatures  to  a  call  to  the  Eeverend 
Charles  Cummings,  reciting  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  pioneers,  and 
asking  him  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  a  church.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings 
accepted  the  call,  and  became  the 
first  minister  in  that  far-distant  re- 
gion. Closely  associated,  with  Lo- 
gan in  the  life  of  the  settlement  was 
tb.'  family  of  William  Montgomery, 
in  1773  or  177!  Benjamin  Logan 
married  Ann  Montgomery.  She  in- 
herited the  strict  moral  principles, 
thrift  and  good  sense  of  a.  long  line 
of  Scotch  ancestors.  Her  family 
had  never  been  wealthy,  but  always 
independent.  Among  the  famous 
bants  of  this  family  was 
Samuel  Langhome  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain). 

But  Logan  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  happiness  of  his 
new  home.  In  1774  began  Lord 
Dunmore's  War.  The  failure  of 
Pontiac's  Conspiracy  had  left  the 
Indians  sullen  and  discontented — a 
situation  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  white  settlers  on  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia.  Murders  and  outrages 
were  committed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  hardy  backwoodsmen  were  no 
more  averse  to  war  than  were  the 
savages:  and  politics,  as  usual, 
made    the    conditions  worse.    The 
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Ohio  Indians  were  on  fairly  good 
terms  with,  the  Pennsylvanians,  but 
they  were  constantly  raiding-  and 
murdering  the  Virginians.  In  177-f 
Virginia  quarreled  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  seized  Fort  Pitt,  sending 
John  Connelly  as  Governor.  Mr. 
Connelly  had  speculated  in  Ken- 
tucky lands  and  was  desirous  of 
starting  an  Indian  war  so  that  Vir- 
ginia might  take  possession  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  she  might  not  other- 
wise do  on  account  of  the  king's 
proclamation,  giving  all  land  west 
of  the  Alleghehies  to  the  Indians. 
In  April,  j 77-1,  Connelly  sent  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  frontiersmen  stat- 
that  war  was  unavoidable,  and 
that  they  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Captain  Cresap  began  hos- 
tilities by  mur  .  i  \.g  Indians  on  the 
Ohio;  while  a  Captain  Greathouse 
murdered  friendly  Indians  whom  he 
had  invited  to  ins  house  and  made 
drunk  so  as  to  render  them  help- 
less. Among  these  last  were  rela- 
tives of  Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief, 
who  immediately  took  the  war  path 
and  secured  thirteen  scalps.  All 
the  Ohio  Indians  then  entered  the 
war.  Governor  Dunmore,  of  Vir- 
ginia, planned  two  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  lie  purposed 
to  lead  one  division  against  the 
Ohio  country,  via  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittsburgh).  (By  the  Ohio  country 
was  meant  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  south  of  the 
lake-.  The  term  was  also  some- 
times used  to  include  the  country 
south  of  the  river.)  The  other  di- 
vision, under  General  Andrew  Lew- 
is, was  to  advance  by  way  of  Point 
Pleasant,  join  hunmore's  command 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kana- 
wha,  and   with    it    to    invade   the 


Shawanese  territory.  A  company 
of  Holston  volunteers  chose  Benja- 
min Logan  as  their  leader,  and  an- 
swered, the  call  of  Governor  Dun- 
more  for  troops ;  they  were  ordered 
to  join  the  division  at  Port  Pitt 
under  the  Governor's  immediate 
command.  In  this  division  were 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Simon 
Kenton,  Simon  Girty,  and  many 
other  traders  and  surveyors 
with  whom  Logan  was  afterwards 
associated  in  Kentucky.  The  Hol- 
ston company  continued  with  Dun- 
more's  division  on  its  march 
through  the  Ohio  country,  where 
terms  of  peace  were  dictated  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  thus  missed  the 
glory  of  participating  in  the  victoiy 
at  Point  Pleasant.  In  this  war  Lo- 
gan  had  great  opportunities  for 
hobnobbing  with  numerous  survey- 
ors and  traders  just  from  "Can- 
tucke,"  and  heard  their  glowing  ac- 
counts of  that  fair  land  of  the  blue 
grass,  cane  ami  abundant  game. 
His  imagination  was  fired,  and  the 
hope  of  adding  to  his  fortune  ap- 
pealed to  his  canny  Scotch  nature. 
After  Bunniorc's  War,  Virginia 
offered  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  anyone  who  would  go  to  Ken- 
tucky, build  a  cabin,  and  raise  a 
crop  of  corn.  She  also  gave  a  pre- 
emption right  to  a  thousand  acres 
adjoining  cue  lour  hundred.  Early 
in  1775  Benjamin  Logan  determined 
to  see  this  fair  land  for  himself.  It 
is  not  known  why  he  did  not  join 
Richard  Henderson's  company.  He 
must  have  known  of  the  project  of 
buying  Cantucke  from  the  Indians; 
and  surely  lie  had  heard  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Indians,  traders, 
interpreters,  and  company  propri- 
etors   who   gathered   at   Sycamore 
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Shoals  on  the  Watauga,  at  the  trea- 
ty-making. Whatever  may  have 
been  his  reason,  he  began  his  jour- 
ney to  Kentucky  a  few  days  after 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  company  had 
started  to  blaze  the  trail  for  Hen- 
derson and  his  companions,  who 
were  soon  to  follow.  Logan,  un- 
accompanied except  by  a  few  slaves, 
met  Henderson's  company  in  Pow- 
ell's Valley  (Tennessee)  and  jour- 
neyed with  them  along  the  Wilder- 
ness Trail,  until  they  reached  Rock- 
castle River.  Here  Logan  had  a 
disagreement  with  Henderson,  pre- 
sumably over  land  titles.  (It  is  to 
be  inferred  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  of  government  which 
Henderson  meant  to  establish  in 
Kentucky.)  He  struck  out  in  a 
westward  direction,  over  the  old 
buffalo  trace  which  led  towards 
Crab  Orchard.  This  was  the  same 
road  Daniel  Boone  had  traveled  in 
1774  when  he  visited  Kentucky  to 
warn  the  surveyors  of  Indian  trou- 
bles. The  road  pursued  by  Logan 
became  more  important  than  the 
one  which  led  to  the  Kentucky  Elv- 
er, and  it  especially  was  known  as 
the  road  leading  to  Kentucky.  It 
led  directly  to  Danville,  the  first 
capital  of  the  State.  Both  those 
branches  of  the  Wilderness  Road 
were  great  highways  of  pioneer 
travel.  The  one  led  to  the  heart  of 
the  Bluegrass,  where  Lexington  was 
built;  the  other  was  the  direct  way 
from  Cumberland  Gap  through 
Crab  Orchard,  Danville,  Bardstown 
and  Bullitt's  Lick  to  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  as  the  site  of  Louisville 
was  then  called. 

When  Logan  reached  the  level 
lands  he  stopped  and  chose  a  loca- 
tion for  his   settlement,   which  he 


called  St.  Asaph's.  This  was  the 
third  permanent  settlement  made 
in  Kentucky,  Harrodsburg  and 
Boouesborough  having  been  estab- 
lished only  a  short  time  before.  Lo- 
gan built  his  fort  near  a  large 
spring,  called  Buffalo,  or  St. 
Asaph's,  spring  by  the  pioneers. 
This  spring  was  in  the  midst  of  fine 
cane  and  bluegrass  lands,  and  was 
the  head  of  St.  Asaph's  Run.  The 
site  of  the  fort,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Stanford,  is  now  the 
yard  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  stockade.  The 
Danville  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  re- 
cently placed  an  appropriate  mark- 
er on  the  spot.  When  the  Land 
i  Sourt  of  Virginia  Commissioners 
sat  at  St.  Asaph's  in  1779,  Logan 
proved  his  claim  to  the  fourteen 
hundred  acres  around  his  fort  "by 
reason  of  settlement  and  raising 
corn." 

After  marking  out  locations  in 
the  surrounding  country  for  his 
kinsmen,  Logan  returned  alone,  in 
the  summer  of  1775,  to  Holston.  He 
brought  his  remaining  cattle  and 
slaves  to  St.  Asaph's,  and  left  them 
in  charge  of  William  Gallaspy  (Gil- 
lispie),  his  companion  and  friend, 
while  he  made  another  trip  to  his 
old  home.  Early  in  March,  177G, 
he  returned  to  Kentucky  with  his 
family,  then  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  infant  son.  In  a  short  time  his 
brothers  and  the  family  of  his  wife 
left  their  homes  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  and  came  to  build  new 
homes  on  the  lands  he  had  located 
for  them.  From  that  time  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  Logan  is  largely 
that  of  the  territory  he  helped  to 
wrest  from  the  Indians,  of  the  State 
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among  whose  founders  he  was  con- 
spicuous. To  understand  his  views 
and  his  actions  one  must  have  a 
yJear  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  lived. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  177G 
was  marked  by  Indian  forays  in 
Kentucky,  two  of  which  deserve 
notiee.  in  July  of  that  year  two 
daughters  of  Richard  Callaway, 
with  -Jemima  Boone,  were  captured 
near  Boonesborough,  and  taken  as 
far  as  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  the 
Licking  River.  Here  the  pursuing 
party,  led  by  Daniel  Boone,  over- 
took and  recaptured  them.  In  De- 
cember,  1776,  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  John  Gabriel  Jones  returned  to 
Harrod's  Town,  after  making  in 
Virginia  the  first  threats  of  Ken- 
tucky independence.  They  brought 
with  them,  coming  down  the  Ohio, 
live  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for 
the  defense  of  Kentucky  county. 
Being  closely  pursued  by  Indians, 
they  landed,  concealed  the  powder, 
and  set  out  towards  Harrod's 
Town  for  help.  Captain  Todd,  with 
several  men,  attempted  to  bring  in 
the  powder,  but  was  ambushed  and 
lost  most  of  Ids  men.  The  surviv- 
ors, reinforced  by  Clark  and  the 
men  from  Harrod's  Town,  gath- 
ered in  a  settler's  cabin  and  re- 
pulsed the  Indians,  who  attacked 
them  there.  The  whole  body  then 
brought  the  powder  safely  to  Har- 
rod's Town. 

These  were  the  only  actual  en- 
counters  between  the  whites  and 
the  Indians,  but  the  woods  were 
j  nil  of  ],]■(■■  savages  who  mur- 

dered lone  settlers,  stole  cattle,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with 
the  planting  and  tending  of  crop-, 
:     communication    between    the 


forts.  The  family  of  Logan,  with 
many  other  settlers  around  Crab 
Orchard,  tied  to  the  stronger  fort 
at  Harrod's  Town  for  safety. 
While  he  held  no  commission,  Lo- 
gan was  in  charge  of  the  settle- 
ments, perhaps  by  common  con- 
sent of  his  neighbors,  who  natur- 
ally looked  to  such  a  man  for  guid- 
ance and  protection  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. There  are  records  of  his  seiz- 
ure of  corn  and  provisions  for  the 
crowds  gathered  in  the  stockades. 
]  [e  himself  remained  at  St.  Asaph's 
with  his  slaves,  planting  and  gath- 
ering his  grain  while  he  continued 
his  clearings. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  Kentucky 
v,  as  at  its  weakest  stage  and  almost 
abandoned;  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants hail  fled  to  safer  territory. 
Seven  torts  had  been  deserted;  on- 
ly Boone's,  Harrod's  and  McClel- 
lan's  were  garrisoned.  The  latter 
was  abandoned  early  in  the  spring, 
leaving  only  two  defended  forts,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
As  the  first  two  mouths  passed  com- 
paratively peaceably,  and  it  became 
known  that  Colonel  Bowman  was 
Leading  a.  company  of  Virginia 
troops  to  their  rescue,  the  settlers 
began  to  move  back  to  their  aban- 
doned homes.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  of  Harrod's  Town,  had  been 
made  a  major,  and  had  charge  of 
all  the  Kentucky  militia  until  the 
arrival  of  Bowman.  At  Boones- 
borough  Richard  Callaway  and 
Daniel  Boone  had  charge  of  mili- 
tary affairs;  Benjamin  Logan  was 
in  command  at  St.  Asaph's. 

The  Indians  first  attacked  Har- 
rod's Town,  but  failing  to  surprise 
the  fort,  they  gave  up  the  attempt 
and  returned  to  the  Ohio  country, 
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after  killing  many  cattle  and  steal- 
ing the  best  horses.  Loving  bands 
molested  the  fort  all  the  year,  and 
about  twenty  men  were  murdered. 
The  same  party  of  Shawanese  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  and  attacked 
Boonesborough  three  times— twice 
in  April  and  once  in  3Jay,  1777. 
Having  failed  to  destroy  the  other 
forts,  the  savages  surprised  St. 
Asaph's,  May  20,  after  detaching 
small  bauds  to  scatter  through  the 
forest  and  intercept  any  aid 
ing  from  Boonesborougii  or 


Tv 


com- 
II  a  r- 
L'own.  When  the  main  body 
of  Indians  reached  Logan's  fort  the 
women  were  outside  the  stockade 
milking,  while  the  men  stood  guard 
- — a  necessary  precaution  in  chose 
troublous  times.  When  the  Indians 
Bred  from  ambush  ail  those  outside 
the  fort  fled  to  the  gate,  which  wa 
opened  for  them,  The  women  got 
safely  inside;  one  nam  was  killed, 
another  wounded,  and  a  third,  Burr 
Harrison,  was  disabled,  tie  fell 
ore  lie  reached  the  gate,  which 
been  closed  after  the  other.-. 
His  friends  and  his  frantic  wife,  in- 
side the  fort,  saw  him  rise  and  fall 
d.  In  -toad  of  imme- 
■ly  killing  and  scalping  him,  the 
Indians  withheld  their  fire  hoping 
to  entice  others  outside.  The  brave 
men  in  the  fort  stood  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  facing  the  deadly  tire  of 
their  hidden  enemies,  and  refused 
to  make  a  sally  to  rescue  the 
wounded  man.  But  Logan,  heroic 
and  fearless  even  when  ho  knew  the 
Indians  to  be  waiting  for  someone 
to  attempt  a  rescue,  could  not  bear 
to  see  anyone  in  such  danger  and 
stand  idle.  When  be  asked  for  a 
volunteer  to  accompany  him  on  his 
ion  of  mercy  and  danger,  only 


John  Martin  responded.  Just  as 
they  started  from  the  gate,  Martin 
stepped  back  and  allowed  Logan  to 
go  alone.  This  action  was  not  due 
to  fear;  Martin  saw  the  wounded 
man  stagger  to  his  feet  as  if  he  were 
aide  to  reach  the  gate  safely,  and, 
wisely,  did  not  care  to  expose  him- 
self needlessly.  Logan,  mistrust- 
ing the  strength  of  the  man,  went 
forward  and  lifted  him  in  his  arms 
just  as  he  was  again  falling.  He 
reached  the  fort  uninjured  with  his 
burden,  and  the  Indians  attacked 
with  added  fury.  But  St.  Asaph's 
was  not  besieged.  The  Indians  con- 
tinued to  molest  the  garrison  until 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  their  favor- 
ite method  of  warfare  was  to  drive 
the  settlers  into  the  fort  and  prowl 
about  the  forests,  murdering  single 
settlers.  There  was  no  organized 
siege  of  Logan's  fort  in  this  or  any 
other  year. 

The  Indians  tried  to  prevent  com- 
munication between  the  various 
forts,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
j  ioneers  continued  to  plant  corn 
and  attend  to  their  business  as 
usual.  The  only  danger  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  ammunition  might  be 
exhausted.  Harrod'a  Town  and 
Boonesborough  had  an  abundance, 
but  the  supply  at  St.  Asaph's  was 
very  low.  The  nearest  'eases  of 
supply  were  the  settlements  on  the 
Kolstou,  two  hundred  miles  away. 
Mo  one  was  surprised  when  the  in- 
trepid Logan  volunteered  to  make 
the  journey.  Taking  two  compan- 
ions, he  set  out  through  the  wildest 
and  roughest  country,  avoiding  the 
Wilderness  Road,  which  be  knew  to 
be  watched  by  the  Indians.  He 
returned  in  ten  days,  a  remarkable 
trip  even  in  that  day  of  rapid  trav- 
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cling  by  the  pioneers  through  the 
wilderness.  Logan  returned  in  ad- 
vance of  the  two  men  who  had  gone 
with  him  in  order  to  cheer  the  gar- 
rison with  the  news  of  coming  am- 
munition— five  barrels  of  powder 
and  four  horseloads  of  lead.  But  so 
great  was  the  need  that  he  was  coni- 
;  lied  to  make  another  trip  to  the 
Holston  in  the  fail. 

In  August,  1777,  Colonel  Bowman 
arrive.:!  in  Kentucky  with  a  hun- 
dred Virginia  troops,  and  Indian 
depredations  were  ended  for  the 
year.  The  savages,  however, 
learned  of  Bowman's  coming  and 
prepared  an  ambuscade;  several 
sokders  ran  into  it  and  were  killed. 
On  one  of  the  bodies  tin-  Indians 
placed  proclamations  offering  par- 
don to  aii  -  ikians  who  wou 
return  to  alleg  ;o  George  III., 
ami  threaten Lug  those  who  would 
not.  These  papers  wore  signed  by 
Henry  Hamilton,      ritish  Superin- 

.  lent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  lieu- 
tenant under  Sir  Guy  Carieton, 
Governor  of  Canada.  Hamilton 
had  cum  riand  of  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
in  -.lay,  1777,  had  received  or- 
der- to  (it  out  in  dan  expeditions 
against  Kentucky.  For  very  satis- 
factory reasons  he  was  called  -'the 
Hair  Buyer"  by  both  Indians  and 
whites.  His  proclamations  were 
brought  to  Logan,  wiio  hid  or  de- 
stroyed them,  fearing  that  the 
temptation  might  be  too  strong  for 
i  his  men,  weakened  and  dis- 
couraged as  they  were. 

;  >on  ] ame  trouble- 

some again  in  Central  Kentucky,  as 
Colonel  Bowman's  troops  were  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  Scat- 
tering depredations  continued  dur- 
ing 1778.     Early  in  the  year  Logan 


discovered  a  party  of  Indians  near 
his  fort,  and,  rallying  his  men,  de- 
feated and  drove  off  the  enemy, 
boon  having  occasion  to  be  in  the 
same  locality  again,  he  ran  into  an 
ambuscade,  had  his  arm  broken  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  breast. 
Being  unable,  alone,  to  resist  the 
attack,  he  tied  towards  the  fort,  and 
the  Indians,  seeking  to  capture  him 
alive,  pursued.  They  followed 
closely,  and  very  nearly  accom- 
•  iu died  their  purpose.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  narrowest  escape  in 
Logan's  experience. 

Virginia  had  declared  null  and 
void  Henderson's  purchase  of  Ken- 
tucky from  the  Indians,  and  had  es- 
tabiished  Kentucky  county  in  De- 
cember, I77d.  Whether  or  not  Lo- 
..n  took  part  against  Henderson 
■iocs  not  appear  clearly.  At  the 
Boonesborough  convention  the 
names  of  four  delegates  from  St. 
Asaph's  appear.  The  fact  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  Logan  would 
argue  that  he  disapproved  of  Hen- 
derson's plan.  The  new  county  had 
nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  the 
present  State,  and  Jiarrod's  Town, 
or  Harrodsburg,  as  it  now  began  to 
be  called,  was  made  the  county  seat. 
The  first  court  in  .Kentucky  assem- 
bL  d  there  September  2,  1777.  The 
first  judges  were  Benjamin  Logan, 
John  Todd,  John  Floyd,  Edchard 
Callaway  and  John  Bowman.  All 
were  justices  of  the  peace,  but  none 
were  lawyers.  This  was  a  gath- 
ering of  Kentucky  leaders.  Todd 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Kentuckians;  Mrs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  his  granddaughter;  Floyd 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  Ken- 
tucky; Bowman  was  distinguished 
as  an  Indian  lighter;  Callaway  was 
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brave,  but  bitter  in  his  dislikes; 
and  Logan  was  the  most  heroic  man 
ever  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
most  typical  of  Kentucky  pioneers. 

The  entire  military  organization 
of  the  county  was  put  into  effect 
during  the  year  1777.  John  Bow- 
man was  colonel;  Anthony  Bledsoe 
was  lieutenant-colonel ;  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  was  major:  Logan, 
Boone,  Harrod  and  Todd  were  cap- 
tains. Logan  was  also  sheriff  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  His  duty  was 
to  "preserve  order,*'  and  he  was 
kept  busy.  During  this  period  the 
first  census  of  the  forts  was  taken. 
All  the  records  of  this  census,  ex- 
cept those  of  Harrodsburg,  were 
lost.  That  settlement  had  cue  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  inhabitants. 
Probably  ail  the  other  posts  to- 
gether had  not  as  large  a  popula- 
tion. At  the  close  of  1777  the  coun- 
ty had  about  the  same  population 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
New  settlers  had  come  in.  but  many 
had.  returned  to  their  old  homes. 

Early  in  1778  began  the  quarrel 
between  Baniel  Boone  and  Richard 
Callaway,  in  which  Logan  was  to 
some  extent  involved.  There  was 
a  scarcity  of  salt  in  Kentucky;  and, 
according  to  custom,  men  from  all 
the  settlements  gathered  at  Boones- 
borough  and  set  out  for  the  Blue 
Licks  to  make  a  supply  of  -alt. 
Boone  was  the  hunter  for  the  party 
and  ranged  all  over  the  surround' 
ing  country  to  secure  game,  which 
was  then  growing  scarce.  "While 
hunting,  ten  miles  from  the  Licks, 
lie  was  captured  by  a  band  of  In- 
dians who  were  on  their  way  to 
attack  Boonesborough.  They  num- 
bered more  than  one  hundred  and 
were  led  by  white  Canadians.  Boone 


was  alone,  nearly  frozen,  and  unabk- 
to  resist.  The  Indians  alread , 
knew  of  the  presence  and  number 
of  the  men  at  the  Blue  Licks,  and 
intended  to  capture  them  before 
proceeding  to  Boonesborough.  But 
they  guaranteed  to  Boone  the  best 
treatment  for  ail  the  men  if  he 
would  induce  them  to  surrender. 
They  took  him  back  to  the  Licks, 
and  after  some  trouble  he  per- 
suaded  his  twenty-seven  compan- 
ions to  surrender,  showing  them 
that  any  resistance  they  might  make 
would  soon  be  overcome  by  the  nu- 
merous Indians.  The  Indians 
questioned  Boone  closely  about 
Boonesborough,  and  he  stretched 
the  facts  wonderfully  in  describing 
the  strength  of  the  stockade  and 
garrison,  thus  saving  the  fort  from 
immediate  attack.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  urging  of  their  Cana- 
dian leaders,  the  Indians  immedi- 
ately started  for  their  own  coun- 
try, taking  the  prisoners  with  them, 
for  whom  they  were  sure  to  receive 
from  Hamilton  a  hundred  dollars 
per  head.  But  they  refused  to  sell 
Boone,  although  Hamilton  offered 
five  hundred  dollars.  Hamilton  en- 
tertained Boone,  and  questioned 
him  about  his  fort.  Boone  was  too 
wise  to  play  into  his  hands,  and  in 
answer  gave  some  truth  and  some 
untruth.  He  exaggerated  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fort,  and  even  gave 
Hamilton  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  delivered  to  the  British 
without  resistance.  Hamilton  be- 
lieved all,  but  Boone  had  no  more 
idea  of  betraying  those  under  him 
than  had  "Washington.  He  was 
biding  his  time  until  he  could  es- 
cape, teasing  Hamilton,  and  getting 
more    opportunities.     On    learning 
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that  the  Indians  contemplated  an 
attack  on  Boonesborough,  he  es- 
caped in  time  to  prove  his  loyalty 
by  warning  his  friends,  and  helping 
them  to  prepare  for  resistance  to 
the  attack  and  siege  which  followed. 
The  men  at  Boonesborough  ac- 
cepted his  explanation  of  his  deal- 
ings with  Hamilton,  but  the  jealous 
and  bitter  Callaway  went  to  Logan, 
demanding  that  he  court-martial 
Boone.  Logan,  as  ranking  officer  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time,  presided  at 
the  court-martial,  although  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  reason  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  while  the  In- 
dians were  prowling  around 
Boonesborough  during  the  siege, 
and  his  quarrel  with  Boone  began 
at  this  time.  Boone  was  accused  of 
being  captured  away  from  his  par- 
ty, surrendering  them  against  their 
will,  and  promising  Hamilton  to 
surrender  Boonesborough.  The  be- 
lief in  Boone's  honor  and  loyalty 
was  widespread.  He  was  acquitted 
and  Virginia  soon  promoted  him 
from  a  captain  to  a  colonel.  Logan 
was  "mightily  displeased"  when 
Boone  was  acquitted,  although  he 
had  no  personal  quarrel  with  Boone 
before  this ;  nor  was  his  dislike  due 
to  jealousy.  An  essentially  honest 
and  upright  man,  he  could  not  for- 
give any  double-dealing  or  lying 
even  to  save  a  fort  or  a  country. 
He  took  all  of  Boone's  promises  to 
Hamilton  to  have  been  meant,  nor 
could  he  understand  how  this 
shrewd  pioneer  was  only  leading 
Hamilton  into  deeper  perplexity, 
preparing  for  making  his  escape, 
and  rendering  real  service  to  his 
comrades  back  in  Kentucky. 

In  1770  the  Kentuckians  for  the 
first  time  took  the  offensive  against 


the  Indians.  They  were  still  sore 
over  the  Boonesborough  siege,  in 
spite  of  the  little  harm  that  had 
been  done.  During  the  spring 
prowling  bands  of  Shawanese  in- 
fested the  forests,  murdering  and 
stealing.  The  pioneer  Kentuckians 
could  accept  the  death  of  a  comrade 
with  genuine  stoicism,  but  the  theft 
of  a  horse  aroused  all  their  blood- 
thirsty desire  for  vengeance.  In 
May,  1779,  the  first  expedition 
against  the  Indians  was  organized, 
the  intention  being  to  march  against 
the  Shawanese  towns  and  to  destroy 
their  crops.  The  provocations  were 
the  murders  and  thefts  that  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  savages; 
but  the  real  reason  for  undertaking 
the  raid  at  this  time  was  the  pres- 
ence at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  of  sev- 
enty surveyors  from  the  Monon- 
gehela  region.  These  men  were  of 
very  bad  character,  revengeful, 
bloodthirsty,  and  always  fighting 
among  themselves  when  there  was 
no  common  enemy.  They  were 
keeping  things  lively  at  the  Falls; 
in  modern  speech,  they  were  paint- 
in":  that  village  a  brilliant  crimson. 
The  pioneers  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  setting  these  fellows  on 
the  Shawanese,  and  were  anxious  to 
get  up  an  expedition  before  they  left 
the  county.  Colonel  Bowman  or- 
dered the  men  of  Kentucky  to  meet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  He 
was  in  chief  command,  and  Benja- 
min Logan  was  second;  George 
Bedinger  was  adjutant  general,  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  expedition  that  has 
d<^conded  to  our  times.  Compa- 
nies from  every  fort,  in  Kentucky 
soon  arrived  at  the  rendezvous, 
liar  rod  had  recruited  the  Monon- 
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gehela  men,  who  were  fairly  spoil- 
ing for  a  "scrap";  Holder  led  the 
men  from  Boonesborougli ;  and  Lo- 
gan commanded  those  from  St. 
Asaph's,  Whitley's  and  Clark's 
Stations.  The  little  army  marched 
in  three  divisions  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Logan,  Holder  and 
Harrod.  They  crossed  the  Ohio  and 
struck  through  the  country,  reach- 
ing the  Shawanese  capital,  Chilli- 
cothe,  during  the  night,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Indians.  Sow- 
man  decided  to  wait  until  daybreak 
to  attack.  Logan's  division  was  or- 
dered to  move  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  Harrod 's  to  the  right,  while 
Holder  was  to  march  directly  to  the 
village.  When  the  signal  was  given 
all  three  divisions  were  to  converge 
towards  the  center  of  the  town, 
drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and  burn 
the  cabins.  At  daylight  one  of 
Holder's  men  saw  an  Indian  com- 
ing from  a  cabin  and  shot  him,  thus 
giving  the  alarm  and  bringing  on 
the  battle  before  Logan's  and  Har- 
rod's  divisions  had  gotten  into  po- 
sition. The  Indians  assembled  in 
the  large  council  cabin  in  the  center 
of  the  town,  the  whites  took  posses- 
sion of  the  surrounding  cabins,  and 
the  fight  became  a  siege.  During 
the  confusion  attending  the  placing 
of  Logan's  and  Holder's  divisions, 
parties  of  Indian.-;  escaped  from  the 
council  house  and  flanked  the 
whites.  This  council  house  was 
strong,  well  defended,  and  more  fit 
to  stand  a  siege  than  the  frail  cabins 
which  housed  the  Kentuckians,  and 
behind  which  the  flanking  party 
kept  up  a  steady  fire.  Harrod  had 
not  sent  his  men  into  battle,  and 
Logan's  find  Holder's  men,  who 
Were  doing  all  the  fighting,  found 


themselves  in  a  critical  position. 
When  nearly  surrounded  they  sent 
messengers  to  Harrod  asking  for 
help.  The  answer  came  in  the  form 
of  an  order  from  Bowman,  who 
marched  with  Harrod 's  division,  to 
retreat.  It  is  said  that  Logan  had 
formed  the  plan  of  making  a  mova- 
ble breastwork  of  the  floor  planks 
of  the  cabins,  and  attacking  the  In- 
dians under  this  cover.  However 
that  may  be,  the  order  to  retreat 
came  before  he  made  such  an  at- 
tempt. While  not  understanding 
the  order,  Logan  (who  preferred 
standing  his  ground  and  fighting  it 
out)  prepared  to  obey  his  superior 
officer.  To  retreat,  was  about  as 
difficult  as  to  continue  the  attack. 
The  Kentuckians  withdrew  slowly, 
burned  twenty  cabins,  cut  down  the 
growing  corn,  and  took  a  hundred 
and  thirty  horses;  but  the  bodies  of 
nine  militiamen  were  left  behind. 
The  Indians,  under  the  great  Shaw- 
anese chief,  Blackfish,  pursued  them 
all  day,  firing  from  behind  rocks 
and  trees,  and  greatly  hindered  the 
retreat.  While  no  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  whites  in  the  retreat, 
the  continual  harassment  put  them 
out  of  patience.  At  the  instance  of 
Logan,  a  number  of  men  mounted 
the  captured  horses,  and,  when  the 
Indians  next  appeared,  this  cavalry 
charged  them,  and  drove  them  back, 
thus  ending  the  pursuit.  This  raid 
is  known  in  history  as  a  defeat,  and 
Colonel  Bowman  has  been  made  the 
scapegoat.  He  has  been  called  a 
coward,  a  traitor,  and  a  weakling. 
All  manner  of  blame  has  been 
heaped  upon  him  because  he  sent  an 
order  to  retreat  instead  of  sending 
help  to  the  men  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Colonel 
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Bowman  was  helpless.  He  did  hi& 
best  to  send  aid  to  the  other  divis- 
ions. He  had  marched  with  Har- 
rod,  who  commanded  the  wild  Mo- 
nougehola  men  for  whose  benefit 
this  diversion  had  been  planned. 
"While  Logan  and  Holder  were  eret- 
ting  into  position  these  unruly  char- 
acters, forgetting  their  duties  as 
guests  of  honor,  captured  several 
cabins — the  leading  saloons  of  Chil- 
licothe.  They  immediately  settled 
down  to  enjoy  their  plunder — -bad 
whisky;  nor  could  the  combined  en- 
treaties of  Harrod  and  Bowman 
persuade  them  to  forsake  the  ,%  com- 
forts of  homo'*  for  battle.  The  of- 
ficers were  helpless,  and  when  the 
other  divisions  were  too  hard  pressed 
to  continue  the  attack,  a  retreat  was 
the  only  possible  resource.  The 
pioneer  Kentuckians,  contrary  to 
the  accounts  of  the  later  historians, 
considered  this  campaign  a  success. 
They  had  lost  but  nine  men;  they 
had  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
destroying  the  homes  and  crops  of 
the  enemy ;  and,  best  of  all,  they 
were  a  hundred  and  thirty  horses 
to  the  good,  Collins'  History  of 
Kentucky  -ays  that  the  only  depo- 
sition relating-  to  this  expedition 
reads:  "Success  in  the  affair  was 
well  known."  Bowman  could  not 
have  remained  in  Kentucky  in  the 
position  of  honor  which  he  held  if 
the  charges  against  him  had  been 
true.  The  pioneer  Kentuckians 
would  not  have  suffered  a  coward  or 
a  fool  to  command  them.  Two  con- 
temporaries of  Bowman,  writing 
when  most  of  those  concerned  were 
still  alive,  put  no  blame  on  him.  It 
is  only  later  historians,  seeking  to 
justify  a  seeming  defeat,  who  ac- 
cuse him. 


Small  bands  of  Indians  along  the 
Wilderness  Road  harassed  the 
emigrants  all  during  the  summer  of 
1779,  and  twice  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  Logan  was  second 
in  command  of  parties  sent  to  raid 
the  Shawanese  towns  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Piqua,  and  smaller  villages. 
The  history  of  these  raids  is  the 
same.  The  Kentuckians  drove  off 
the  Indians,  burned  their  cabins,  de- 
stroyed their  crops,  and  returned 
with  spoils  in  blankets,  kettles, 
trinkets  and  horses. 

The  winter  of  1779  was  the  "hard 
winter."  It  began  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1779,  and  lasted  until 
March,  1780.  Ice  and  snow  covered 
the  ground  the  entire  time;  the 
deepest  rivers  were  frozen  solid; 
all  game  died  of  starvation;  horses 
and  cattle  perished;  communication 
with  the  eastern  States  was  entire- 
ly cut  off,  and  the  scattered  settle- 
men  Is  in  Kentucky  had  little  com- 
munication with  each  other.  The 
inhabitants  suffered  terribly,  and 
when  the  long  winter  had  ended  on- 
ly fifty  per  cent,  of  them  were  left 
alive. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  many  men  who  had  been  with 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest  returned  to 
Kentucky.  Logan  was  occupied 
with  the  defense  of  the  interior  and 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  Kentuckians,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  when  Ken- 
tucky was  so  weak,  strucj-rrling  for 
her  very  existence  in  the  midst  of 
Indian  hostilities,  her  defenders 
should  l>e  kept  at  home  for  protec- 
tion there,  instead  of  being  sent 
against  remote  British  posts.  The 
settlers  know  as  well  as  Clark  that 
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the  Indian  war  parties  were  not  be- 
ing sent  out  from  Kaskaskia,  Caho- 
kia,  or  Vincennes,  and  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  Illinois  campaign 
was  to  gain  territory  for  Virginia, 
and  not  to  protect  Kentucky. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  the  Vir- 
ginia authorities  ordered  George 
Rogers  Clark  to  build  a  fort  in  the 
Chickasaw  country  west  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  claim  that  coun- 
try for  Virginia.  The  site  chosen 
was  on  the  Mississippi,  about  five 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
This  move  made  Clark  more  un- 
popular than  ever  because  it  roused 
the  Chickasaws,  who  had  always 
been  friendly,  to  join  the  Shawa- 
nese and  other  tribes  in  war  against 
Kentucky.  For  the  first  time  mut- 
terii; 


were    heard    against    Vir- 
ginia, because  she  was  continually 


stiriing  up  the  enemies  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  leaders  were  then  ex- 
pecting a  Shawanese  invasion,  and 
thought  that  Clark  should  keep  his 
soldiers  in  Kentucky. 

The  expected  invasion  came  in 
June,  1780,  and  was  made  by  tht 
Shawanese,  led  by  Colonel  Byrd, 
of  the  British  army.  This  raid  was 
intended  to  "amuse"  Clark  in  Ken- 
tucky, while  the  British  army  under 
Sinclair  passed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  St.  Louis.  Byrcl's  objec- 
tive point  was  Fort  Nelson,  on  the 
site  of  Louisville,  but  hearing  a 
false  rumor  that  the  station  had 
been  reinforced  by  several  thou- 
sand militia,  lis  Indians  Droved  un- 
ruly, and  he  wns  compelled  to  give 
up  the  idea.  Not  wishing  to  return 
entirely  unsuccessful,  as  the  Indian 
army  had  been  fitted  out  at  great 
cost  to  the  British,  he  proceeded 
up     the     Licking      and      captured 


Ruddle's  and  Martin's  stations. 
Byrd  made  it  clear  that  the  garri- 
sons were  the  prisoners  of  the 
British,  not  of  the  Indians.  The 
stories  recited  in  some  histories  of 
the  murders  and  cruelties  practiced 
by  the  savages  upon  these  prisoners 
are  mainly  false.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners escaped,  and  took  the  news  of 
the  capture  to  the  fort  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

All  summer  the  Kentuckians  had 
been  petitioning  Clark  to  lead  them 
against  the  Shawanese.  He  contin- 
ually refused,  and  went  on  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  as  he  had  named  his  new 
fort  on  the  Mississippi.  But  when 
lie  heard  of  Byrd's  activities  he  re- 
turned to  his  duty,  and  appointed 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  Siver  as  a 
place  for  Kentuckians  to  assemble 
for  a  foray  agaiiist  the  Shawanese. 
On  August  "2,  17S0,  a  thousand 
riflemen,  eager  to  avenge  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  stations,  gathered 
there,  with  Chillicothe  as  their  ob- 
jective point.  They  ma  relied  in  two 
divisions,  under  Captains  Benjamin 
Logan  and  William  Linn.  They 
built  a  blockhouse  on  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  in  which  to  leave  stores. 
Logan's  superiority  as  a  military 
leader  was  recognized  when  he  was 
given  charge  of  a  division,  for 
Floyd,  McG-ary,  Harrod,  Kenton, 
and  others  were  in  the  company. 
Simon  Kenton  was  chosen  as  guide 
because  he  was  more  familiar  with 
the  country  than  any  one  else.  He 
knew  the  route  perfectly — Chilli- 
cothe was  his  favorite  place  for 
stealing  horses  from  the  Indians. 
Tie  and  the  Shawanese  frequently 
exchanged  compliments  of  this  kind. 
The  ;inny  succeeded  in  surprising 
Chillicothe.       Then     followed    the 
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usual  programme  of  burning  the 
cabins,  cutting  down  corn — one 
hundred  acres  this  time — and  cap- 
turing horses.  They  then  advanced 
on  Piqua,  on  the  Little  Miami.  Most 
historians  say  that  Logan  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  river  above  the 
town,  and  attack  it  in  the  rear,  while 
the  other  division  attacked  in  front; 
that  he  failed  to  find  a  ford  until  he 
had  marched  nearly  three  miles  up- 
stream, and  reached  the  town  after 
the  lighting  was  over.  But  as  this 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Clark 
manuscript,  it  seems  improbable. 
Clark  says  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Chillieothe,  the  division  un- 
der Logan  went  on  to  Piqua,  and 
that  Logan  led  the  attack  there. 
Here  the  Wyandots  made  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  Logan  suffered 
some  loss  before  he  finally  won  by 
the  aid  of  cannon. 

Kentucky  gained  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation  in  1780.  Most  of  the  new 
families  went  to  Boonesborough,  or 
to  Louisville,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  These  new  settlers  were  of 
a  different  character  from  those 
who  had  come  earlier;  they  came 
mostly  from  the  South,  and  not 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  earlier  emi- 
grants had  done.  Most  of  these  new- 
comers were  Tories  who  had  found 
their  homes  uncomfortable  after  the 
defeat  of  the  British  in  the  South. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been 
threatened  by  the  British  successes 
at  Charleston  in  May,  1780,  and  by 
the  \veaknes3  of  Gates  at  Camden 
in  August.  But  the  men  of  Holston 
and  Virginia  had  rallied  and  fol- 
lowed their  leaders  to  King's  Moun- 
tain to  retrieve  these  defeats. 


The  Indians  left  Kentucky  at 
peace  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  (1780).  Benjamin  Logan  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Assembly 
this  year,  the  next,  and  several 
times  thereafter.  Since  his  serv- 
ices were  not  needed  in  the  defense 
of  his  county,  he  took  time  to  visit 
his  old  home  in  Virginia ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  Kentucky  he  brought 
his  mother  and  sister  to  their  new 
home.  Pie  built  a  comfortable  house 
on  the  land  he  had  chosen  for  his 
mother,  and  cared  for  her  with 
filial  devotion  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

In  November,  1780,  the  Virginia 
Legislature  divided  what  had  hith- 
erto been  Kentucky  county  into 
three  counties — Lincoln,  Fayette 
and  Jefferson — and  the  name 
; '  Kentucky ' '  disappeared  legally ; 
but  the  inhabitants  persisted  in  call- 
ing- the  land  by  that  name.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  the  country  north  of 
the  Kentucky  River  was  Fayette 
county;  that  south  of  the  Kentucky 
and  west  of  Benson's  Creek  was 
Jefferson  county;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  territory  was  Lincoln 
county.  St.  Asaph's  was  in  Lincoln 
and  figured  largely  in  its  early  his- 
tory, as  did  Benjamin  Logan.  This 
division  into  counties  was  made 
chiefly  to  facilitate  military  organ- 
ization. George  Rogers  Clark  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Each 
of  the  three  counties  had  its  colo- 
nel, or  county  lieutenant.  John 
Floyd  was  the  first  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  in  Jefferson,  John  Todd  in 
Fayette,  and  John  Bowman  in  Lin- 
coln. Each  of  these  counties  had 
interesting       histories,      but      this 
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sketch  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
that  of  Lincoln,  the  home  of  Ben- 
jamin Logan.  The  records  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Court  have  been 
preserved,  and  throw  much  light  on 
the  early  history  of  the  county,  and 
the  part  that  Logan  took  in  its  or- 
ganization. 

The  first  sitting-  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  now-  county  of  Lincoln 
was  on  January  16,  1781,  at  Iiar- 
rodsburg.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia bad  appointed  justices  of  the 
peace  to  hold  court,  and  the  first 
court  was  composed  of  Benjamin 
Logan,  John  Bowman,  John  Loir-m. 
Hugh     McGary,     William     Craig. 

•hen  Trigg,  Abraham  Bowman, 
Isaac  Hite,  William  McBride, 
James  Estill,  arid  John  Cowan.  In 
February,  1781,  Logan  offered  to 
convey  to  the  county  enough  land 
for  a  court  house  and  public  build- 
ne  month  two  justices 
were  appointed  by  the  court  to  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  court 
house.  January  16,  1781,  John 
Bowman  r>rc >duced  a  commission  a^ 
sheriff;  on  the  ISth  a  military  or- 
ganization was  effected,  and  Colo- 
nel John  Bowman  was  made  county 
lieul  of  Lincoln  county.    The 

statement  of  Marshall  and  other 
historians  to  the  contrary  is  an  er- 
ror. At  the  July  term  of  the  court 
Logan  was  commissioned  county 
lieutenant,  and  was  the  second  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  In  June, 
1781,  Logan  offered  ten  acres  of 
land,  ins  _•  the  Buffalo  Spring, 

a  court  house  and  public  build- 
ings, together  with  fifty  acres  south- 

:  of  the  spring;  the  court  ac- 
cepted the  gift,  but  V<\e  deed  was 
not  made  until  1786.  The  afternoon 
after  Logan  made    this    offer    the 


court  adjourned  at  Ilarrodsburg  to 
meet  next  at  St.  Asaph's,  Which  was 
within  the  ten-acre  gift  by  Buffalo 
Spring.  It  met  in  the  same  build- 
ing until  April,  1787,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  the  new  public  building 
in  the  town  of  .Stanford.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  Stanford  found 
in  the  public  records. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  the  mur- 
murings  against  Virginia  increased, 
and  demands  for  separation  began 
to  be  heard.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  discontent  were:  Clark's  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Jefferson;  his 
attempt  to  enlist  Kentuckians  to  go 
on  an  expedition  to  Detroit  at  a 
time  when  all  defenders  were  need- 
ed at  home;  his  impressment  of 
Kentucky  militia  to  seiwe  on  row- 
boats  which  patrolled  the  Ohio,  and 
accomplished  nothing;  and  Vir- 
ginia's failure  to  provide  forts  and 
more  men  for  the  defense  of  Ken- 
ix.  :.:v.  The  settlers  had  repeatedly 
asked  that  strong  forts  be  built  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Licking,  Big 
Sandy,  and  Kanawha  Rivers — the 
principal  Indian  roads  into  Ken- 
tucky, since  this  would  effectually 
check  raids.  Virginia  finally  or- 
di  ■■  >  Clark  to  build  the  forts,  hut 
lie  found  continual  excuses  for  de- 
lay, and  spent  all  his  resources  in 
fortifying  Louisville,  leaving  the 
interior  forts  exposed  to  Indian  at- 
tacks. He  was  reprimanded  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  but  this  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

Ti  e  Indians  were  now  more  than 
ever  inclined  for  war,  for  they  saw 
thai  th<  y  were  in  a  fair  way  to  lose 
Kentucky.  During  the  winter  of 
1781  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  in  Canada  ancf 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  plan- 
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ning  for  a  great  campaign  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  1/82.  A  party  of  twenty- 
live  Wyandots,  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  united  movement,  en- 
tered Kentucky  in  March  1782,  and 
besieged  Strode 's  Station,  near 
where  Winchester  now  stands. 
While  crossing  the  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, above  Boonesborough  (after 
their  repulse  at  Strode 's  Station), 
they  allowed  a  raft  to  drift  down 
the  river,  possibly  intentionally. 
The  men  at  the  fort  knew  by  this 
sign  that  Indians  were  near.  Sup- 
posing them  to  be  on  the  way  to 
St.  Asaph's,  the  Boonesborough 
men  sent  messengers  to  Logan  to 
that  effect  Logan  immediately  sent 
fifteen  men  to  Estill's  fort,  with  or- 
ders for  Estill  to  take  forty  men 
and  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the 
country.  Estill  obeyed  the  order 
to  march,  leaving  no  men  to  guard 
Ms  fort,  which  was  attacked  imme- 
diately after  he  left  by  the  Indians 
who  had  been  hiding  near.  The  fort 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction 
by  the  shrewdness  of  Monk,  one  of 
Captain  Estill's  slaves,  whom  the 
Indians  hail  found  outside  the  fort, 
and  had  taken  1dm  prisoner.  Monk 
convinced  the  Wyandots  that  the 
mighty  Logan,  with  a  great  army, 
was  marching  to  tee  aid  ot  the  fort, 
and  they  withdrew.  After  the  re- 
treat of  the  Indians,  runners  were 
sent  to  inform  Estill  of  the  attack. 


He  took  twenty-five  men  and  pur- 
sued the  Indians  as  far  as  Little 
Mountain  Creek,  near  where  Mt. 
Sterling  now  stands,  where  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Little  Mount- 
ain, or  Estill's  Defeat,  the  fiercest 
battle  that  had  ever  been  fought  in 
Kentucky.  In  the  midst  of  the  fray 
the  slave  Monk,  who  was  still  a 
prisoner  of  the  Indians,  called  out 
to  Captain  Estill  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  from  the  Indian  ambuscade, 
"Marse  Jim,  don't  give  way; 
thar's  only  twenty-five  of  the  red- 
skins, and  you  kin  lick  'em."  But 
EstilL  and  all  but  five  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  the  bodies  were  left 
on  the  field  to  be  scalped.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  defeat  on  the  Kentuck- 
ians  was  overwhelming;  from  this 
time  the  name  Wyandot  terrified 
them;  and  for  the  first  time  there 
was  fear  of  the  Indians.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  only  contempt  and 
hatred.  For  two  months  after  this 
battle  there  were  no  serious  Indian 
depredation's  in  Kentucky;  but  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  tribes 
east,  and  some  west,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, were  in  council  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  preparing  for  a  great  raid. 
The  Wyandots  now  took  the  lead, 
and  Simon  Grirty  led  them.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, although  the  British  officer 
Caldwell  held  that  position  nom- 
inally. 
(Continued  in  September  Eegister) 
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The  Census  of 
Woodford  County,  Ky.,  1810 


BY 

A.  C.  QUISENBERRY. 


a  9 


"HEADS  OF  FAMILIES"  IN  WOODFORD  COUNTY, 
CENSUS  OF  1810. 


By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


Woodford  was  established  in 
1788,  and  was  the  last  of  the  nine 
counties  organized  in  the  "District 
of  Kentucky"  before  That  "dis- 
trict" was  separated  from  Vir- 
ginia and  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  1792. 

The  first  census  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  in  1790,  while 
Woodford  was  still  a  county  of  Vir- 
ginia; the  second  national  census 
was  taken  in  1800,  eight  years  after 
Kentucky  became  a  State:  and  both 
these  censuses  included  Woodford 
county.  The  original  census  sched- 
ules of  Virginia  for  1790  as  well 
as  those  of  Kentucky  for  1800,  were 
destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  captured  Washington 
City  in  1814,  and  are  lost  beyond 
recall.  The  schedules  of  the  cen- 
sus of  Kentucky  for  1810  are  there- 
fore the  earliest  census  lists  of  the 
State  now  in  existence. 

The  following  list  of  "Heads  of 
Families  in  Woodford  County,  Cen- 
of  1810,"  was  copied  by  me  in 
October,  1915,  from  the  original 
schedules  of  tliat  census,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  include 
the-  whole  of  Woodford  county,  and 
were  taken  by  George  Railey,  as 
deputy  for  the  United  States  Mar- 


sha] for  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
Colonel  Joseph  Crockett,  of  Lex- 
ington. 

These  returns  show  altogether 
979  "heads  of  families"  in  the 
county,  with  a  total  population  of 
9,659  persons  in  the  county  of 
whom  188  lived  in  the  town  of  Ver- 
sailles. Of  the  979  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  the  whole  count}",  60  were 
women  and  seven  were  free  per- 
sons of  color,  leaving  912  white  men 


who   were 


li- 


nks  of  families.     Of 


these  912  white  men  it  is  practically 
certain  that  about  380  (or  about  42 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  These  are  indicated 
in  the  subjoined  list  by  their  names 
being  printed  in  heavy  type,  except 
those  who  subsequently  received 
pensions  on  account  of  their  serv- 
ices in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
whose  names  are  printed  in  heavy 
capitals.  It  is  believed  that  prac- 
tically all  those  whose  names  are 
printed  in  heavy  type  (small  let- 
ters) can  be  identified  as  Revolu- 
tionary War  soldiers,  either  from 
the  records  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office,  War  Department, 
Washington,  1).  C,  or  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
Richmond.    Of  course  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  iu  the  case  of  any  of  those 
vrho  received  Revolutionary  War 
pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  Eevolutionary 
War  pensioners  printed  in  heavy 
capital  letters  in  the  subjoined  list, 
the  following  named  soldiers  of  that 
war  who  received  pensions  settled 
in  Woodford  county  subsequent  to 
1810,  namely: 

John  Allison,  Daniel  Barnet, 
Nicholas  Baker,  Stephen  Chelton 
(or  Shelton),  John  Cox,  Dennis 
Dailey,  Jane  Ellis  (widow),  Rob- 
ert  Gaines,  Henry  Goodloe,  Mich- 
ael Kirkham,  AVilliam  McCoy,  John 
McKinaey,  John  McQuiddy,  Elijah 
Milton,  John  Mitchell.  Leonard 
Moseley,  George  W.  New,  George 
Peyton,  John  Pollet,  Reuben 
Smithey,  and  Enoch  AVingfield. 

Woodford  comity  has  always 
been  known  as  "the  asparagus  bed 
of  the  Blue  Grass  Region."  It  was 
in  the  very  beginning  settled  more 
generally  by  people  of  wealth  and 
culture  than  was  the  rule  in  any  of 
the  original  counties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fayette,  of  which  Wood- 
ford was  at  one  time  a  part. 

The  county  was  originally  settled 
principally  by  people  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  there  were  many  families 
from  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  quite  a  sprinkling  from 
Germany  and  Ireland.  Among  the 
very  earliest  settlers  were  General 
Charles  Scott.  General  James  Mc- 
ConneU,  Major  Herman  Bowmar, 
Benjamin  Berry,  Lewis  Subblet, 
Henry  Watkins,  Cyrus  McCracken, 
Edmond  Wooldridge,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  Moss,  Stevenson  and  Wilcox. 


The  writer  of  these  lines  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  and  misfor- 
tune of  not  being  generally  ac- 
quainted with  AVoodford  county 
families  (he  having  been  born  and 
raised  in  another  county),  else  he 
might  be  able  to  enumerate  a  long 
list  of  AVoodford  county  people 
whose  names  appear  on  the  census 
list  of  1810  who  were,  or  became, 
famous  in  one  way  or  another;  and 
he  feels  that  he  must  apologize  for 
the  meager  list  of  such  names  that 
now  follow,  to-wit: 

Robert  Alexander  was  the  found- 
er of  the  distinguished  family  of 
that  name  in  AVoodford.  In  1801 
he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Kentucky  River  Company,  organ- 
ized to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  River.  In  1807  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  First  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  rauked  among  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  State  of  that 
day.  lie  and  his  descendants  ac- 
complished more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fine  live  stock  than  proba- 
bly any  other  one  family  that  has 
ever  lived  in  America. 

AVilliam  B.  Blackburn  was  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Kentucky,  1818- 
1820.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
distinguished  Blackburn  family  of 
Woodford,  which  has  furnished 
Kentucky  a  Governor  and  a  United 
States  Senator,  the  latter  for  many 
years  also  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress. 

Major  Herman  Bowmar  settled 
in  what  is  now  AVoodford,  but  was 
then  Payette  county,  in  1789;  and 
wlum  AVoodford  was  established  he 
was  the  first  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county,   being    then    hardly    more 
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than  a  boy.  In  1827,  during-  the 
Relief  and  Anti-Relief  excitement, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  to 
succeed  Henry  Clay,  bat  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  by  Judge  James 
Clark,  of  Clark  county,  the  judge 
vrho  gave  the  first  decision  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Relief 
laws.  Major  Bowrnar  was  an  oiticer 
in  General  Anthony  Wayne's  com- 
mand in  the  wars  with  the  Indians 
which  closed  with  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers.  lie  also  served 
in  the  State  Senate. 

Thomas  Bullock  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Kentucky  River 
Company,  which  was  organized  in 
1801,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  River. 

Marquis  Calmes,  vrho  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  AVar,  set- 
tled in  AVoodford  at  a  very  early 
date.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Marquis  de  Calmes,  of  France,  a 
nobleman  of  high  degree  and  very 
ancient  lineage,  who  had  to  leave 
his  native  land  about  1685,  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  Huguenot,  or 
Protestant.  He  went  first  to  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  few  years  crossed  the 
seas  and  settled  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Judith  Crittenden  was  the 
mother  of  the  distinguished  orator 
and  statesman,  John  J.  Crittenden; 
and  she  was  the  grandmother  of 
two  major  generals — George  B. 
Crittenden,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden,  of  the  Union  army. 

Colonel     John     Francisco     com- 
manded   a    regiment    of   Kentucky     _ 
volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Nathaniel  Harris  was  one  of  the 
first  Methodist  ministers  that  ever 
Eettlod  in  Kentucky. 


Robert  Johnston  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  held  in  Danville 
in  1792,  which  formed  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Kentucky. 

Nicholas  Lafon*  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
much  of  the  territory  of  which  he 
had  bought  before  the  city  was  es- 
tablished. In  1787  he  was  associ- 
ated with  General  James  Wilkinson 
and  others  in  laying  off  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  and  naming  the  streets. 
In  180S  he  removed  from  Frankfort 
to  AVoodford  county. 

Joseph  Lindsay  was  the  first 
man  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  snap- 
beans in  Kentucky.  In  1775  he 
sowed  apple  seed  and  planted  beans 
on  his  land  situated  on  a  fork  of 
Elkhorn,  three  miles  south  of 
where  Lexington  now  stands.  The 
next  year  (177G)  he  fenced  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  land  and  set  it 
out  with  apple  saplings. 

General  James  McConnell  was  a 
lot  owner  in  the  second  allotment  of 
lots  in  Lexington,  in  1783.  In  1788 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  one 
of  the  first  lot  owners  in  Losanti- 
ville,  the  name  of  which  town  was 
changed,  in  1790,  to  Cincinnati — 
now  a  great  city.  He  did  not  settle 
in  Cincinnati. 

Virgil  McCraeken,  in  1812,  raised 
a  company  of  men  in  AVoodford 
county  for  Colonel  John  Allen's 
regiment  of  riflemen;  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  River 
Raisin.  McCraeken  county,  Ken- 
tucky, was  named  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Louis  Marshall  (born  October 
7th,  177.'J;  died  1866;  married 
Agetha  Smith),  brother    of    Chief 


*See    "Ccnsii3    -of    Franklin    County"    in 
September,   1915   "Register." 
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Justice  Marshall,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  educators  that 
ever  lived  in  Kentucky,  and  for  a 
long  time  conducted  a  famous  acad- 
emy at  his  home  in  Woodford  coun- 
ty." In  1854  he  was  made  President 
of  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  father  of  two  of 
the  greatest  orators  our  country 
has  produced — Thomas  F.  Marshall 
and  Edward  C.  Marshall,  both  of 
whom  served  in  Congress. 

John  Mosby  represented  Fayette 
county  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
in  1762,  and  again  in  1784. 

George  Muter  had  been  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  lie  set- 
tled early  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  conventions  held  in 
Danville  in  1785  and  1787,  looking 
to  the  erection  of  Kentucky  into  a 
separate  State.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  judges  of 
the  District  Court,  the  first  court 
established  in  Kentucky.  He  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  in  1792,  when  iv  n- 
tucky  became  a  State.  He  retired 
in  1806  when  the  Legislature 
granted  him  a  pension,  which,  how- 
ever, was  repealed  the  next  year. 

Tunstaii  Quarks  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  1817-1820;  and  a  Pres- 
idential e  lee  cor  in  1829. 

General  Charles  Scott  owned  a 
good  deal  of  land  and  other  prop- 
erty in  Woodford  county,  and  his 
home  was  there,  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  cave  been  living  in  the  coun- 
ty in  1810,  when  the  en -as  was 
taken.  He  was  probably  living  tem- 
porarily in  Clark  county  at  that 
time,  where  lie  also  had  property 
and  land.    He  served  in  Braddock's 


War,  and  was  present  at  the  disas- 
trous "Braddock's  Defeat"  in 
1755.  He  went  into  the  Revolution- 
ary War  as  a  captain  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  general.  He  set- 
tled in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky, 
hi  1785.  In  1791  he  was  with  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  in  his  disastrous  fo- 
ray against  the  Indians  of  Ohio; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  with  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  excursion  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Wabash;  and  in 
179-1  he  commanded  a  portion  of 
General  Wayne's  army  in  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  the  Fallen  Timbers, 
where  the  Indians  of  Ohio  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat.  He  was  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812, 
and  one  of  his  last  official  acts  was 
to  commission  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, of  Indiana,  as  a  major  gen- 
eral of  Kentucky  militia,  so  that  he 
might  take  command  of  the  Ken- 
tucky  troops  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Congress  or  the  President  having 
failed  to  give  General  Harrison  a 
suitable  commission,  up  to  that 
time.  Scott  county,  Virginia,  and 
Scott  county,  Kentucky,  were 
named  in  his  honor.  General  Scott 
died  in  1813  in  Clark  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  buried  there;  but  in 
1854  his  remains  were  removed  to 
the  State  cemetery  m  Frankfort, 

"William  Steele  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  held  in  Danville  in 
1793  to  form  the  first  Constitution 
of  Kentucky,  and  also  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  Frankfort  in  1799, 
which  formed  the  second  Constitu- 
tion of  Kentucky.  He  was  one  of 
the  eh  owners  in  Lexington  in  1783, 
at  the  second  allotment  of  lots  in 
that  town;  and  he  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Kentucky  Eiver 
Company,  which  was  organized  in 
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1S01  to  improve  the  navigation  of  TOWN  0F  Versailles. 

the  Kentacky  Eiver.  Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

John    Taylor,  the  distinguished        Fam'lie*-                  *  fami1^-  Slaves. 

pioneer  Baptist  preacher,  settled  in  Richard  B-  Gannon 2  1 

*!_       -,„          *          .                            iii  William   3oiiannon 15  23 

Woodlord  county  at  an  early  date.  German  Brittinham 3 

He  was  one  of  the  first  0±  Kentuck-  Hannah  Brown _ 1 

ians   to    write    and   publish    a   book,  Preston  W.  Brown 7  46(a) 

and         his        "Histbry        of         Ten  (a)  Two  of  these  free  colored. 

Churches."  once  so  famous,  is  now  Charles  Buck f  37(b) 

,  .        ,  (b)   Six  of  these  tree  colored. 

an  extremely  rare  book.  David  Campbel!  7  x 

Caleb  Wallace  was    a    member  Thomas  Cooper  7  2 

from  Lincoln  county  in  1783  of  the  Elizabeth  Day 3 

Virginia  Legislature;   and  lie  was  Xath-n  I)cdKan 7  1 

i             '  ,                     j  ■          lii-  William  Dickcrnian 2  1 

a  member  of  tne  conventions  held  in  George  Fritzlen 2  2 

Danville  in  1785,   1787,   and  1/88,  joei  Henry 4  2 

looking-  to  the  erection  of  Kentucky  Nathan  mtt 5  3 

into  a  separate  State;  and  of  the  Absalom  Hunter 3  1 

convention  held  in  Danville  in  1792,  John  J*cks0" 14  44 

,  .    .                    ,    .,       n      j.  ,  .         4.-t    4.-  Archibald  Kinkead 9  6 

which  tormed  the  first  Constitution  Jchn  Kinkead 2  g 

of  Kentucky.     In  1792,  when  Ken-  ,.oseph  Kinkead  12  5 

tucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  Joseph  Lindsey 3  c 

a  State,  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Alexander  Lougherry S  4 

Appellate    Court    then  established  J<ton»nft,jr 6  2 

„         .-,                                t   •      -1 -n-  1  Rsubcn   Long  3  1 

for  the  State :  and  m  1/97  he  was  a  Edward  Mei.edUh ,  1 

Presidential    elector,    when    Ken-  Wimam  P.  Meredith  10  l 

tlicky     cast     its     vote     for     George  Moses  Paine 2  4(c) 

Washin^On.  fc)   ®ne  cf  these  free  colored. 

John  Vatkins  was  a  member  of  ™fm  p*a<;°ck „2  J 

,,,•-,,          ...  Vi/tiiiam    Prmlips    11  5 

the  convention  held  m  Danville  m  Vincei!t  RosSj  Jr  q 

1792.  which  formed  the  first  Con-  ahoaiiam  Routt n  4 

stitution  of  Kentucky.  James  scotson 1 

Edmond  Waller,  in  1784,  assisted  Daniel  Spangier 10  i 

Simon  Kenton  and  others  in  erect-  Benjamin  Vance 5  l 

ing  a  blockhouse  at  Limestone,  now  Edmoi;d  F;  Vawter \ 

■.r°         .,,         Ir  ,1  u.   ,,  Jesse  Vawter 4 

MaysyiUe.    He  was  the  grandfather  wuliam  Vawter 9  14 

of  John  L.  Waller,  who  is  said  to  Henry  Watking 6  15 

have  been  probably  the  most  elo-  Sarah  wookott 2 

qnent   minister   that  ever  live*]  in 

Kentucky.  county  of  woodford  exclusive  of 
Richard  Young  was  a  member  of  T0WN  OF  Versailles. 

the  convention   held  in  Danville  in  James  Ashley 3  4 

1792,  which  formed  the  first  Con-  jamesarnold i  5 

Stitution  Of  Kentucky.  Francis  Allen 10 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.                       in  family. 
James  Ayres 3 

(d)  One  of  these  free  colored. 

PETER   ALEXANDER 11 

Henry  Atkinson 9 

Alexander  Andrews 7 

William  Akin 3 

Joel  Ashley 4 

Thomas  Alsop 9 

John   Akin 4 

James  Akin 7 

William  Atwood 4 

James  Atwood 3 

JOHN  ALLEN 7 

John  Andrews  9 

Andrew  Anderson 12 

William    Adams 8 

John  Armstrong 4 

John  Allen 4 

James   Armstrong 5 

John   Armstrong 3 

Hugh   Allen 9 

John   Allen 11 

John   Allen 10 

John  Atkins 6 

John  Ashford,   Sr 10 

Thomas  Ashford 8 

Robert    Alexander .-.    1 

Robert  Abbett 8 

Nancy  Arnold 2 

Lewis  Arnold 6 

Walter  Avers 7 

JOHN       BOZE,      SR.       (or 

Booz)    6 

Samuel    Brooking 12 

Samuel  Berry,  Jr 5 

Allen  Berry 4 

Robert  Bowmar,    Sr 3 

Elijah   Barbrldge 9 

James   Blanton 10 

ROBERT    BLACK 6 

John  W.  Brooking 3 

Wilson  Brown 3 

Richard    Bridgeford 4 

John   Brown 12 

John  Bohar.r.on 6 

Henry  Erown —     6 

John    Boze   for  Booz) 3 

Jeremiah  Buckley 12 

George  Bain 5 


Slaves. 
6(d) 

11 

1 

1 
2 


7 

1 

3 

18 


1 
10 
12 
11 

3 

6 
20 
1 
2 
4 
5 

3 
5 

10 

1 
1 
6 
2 

2 
7 
1 
12 
1 
5 

5 
6 


Heads  of                  No.  of  persona 
Families.                        in  family. 

Thomas   Bell 4 

Nancy  Blanton 8 

Juliana    Beavis 5 

Johnson  Ballard 7 

George   Blackburn 3 

Jonathan  Blackburn 3 

Elliott   Brown 9 

William    Buford 5 

John    Barnett 5 

Abigail    Blackford 3 

Samuel  Berry,  Sr 6 

Benjamin    Berry 12 

John   Buck,  Sr 5 

James  B.   Brown 3 

Catherine  Beaslcy 1 

Charles  Bradley  _ 7 

Riciiard    Bastin    (or    Mas- 
tin)   5 

Josiah    Boone 4 

James    Bell 6 

Bennett  Bivin 4 

John    Buford 5 

Benjamin  Rondurat 5 

Abram   Beard   1 

EDMOND  BALL   (or  Bull)  7 

Elliott  Bohannon 4 

uerman   Bohannon... 3 

Susanna  Bias   (Byers?) 4 

Patrick   Burk 6 

Levi  Buchanan 5 

bolomon  Boone 12 

Simeon   Buchanan 3 

Hezokiah  Boone 6 

John  Beckham 3 

Thomas    Blanton 9 

George  J.  Brown 6 

James   Burk 5 

Simeon  Buford 4 

George    Bennett 10 

Jane  Bishop 3 

James  Black 5 

James    C.    Butler 10 

James    Burton 5 

Herman  Bowmar 7 

(e)  One  of  these  free  colored. 

Charles    Barnes 7 

Richard  Bryant 3 

Letitia  Bowdery 3 

Lewis  Bowdery 7 


Slaves. 

9 

23 


20 
1 

11 
3 

1 
9 
27 
22 
1 
2 
1 

1 

17 

11 

4 

13 

20 
4 
1 


3 
12 


23(e) 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Charles  Beasiey 5 

Edmond  Beasiey 9 

Dawson    Brown 8 

William   B.  Blackburn 4 

Margaret   Burnett 4 

Joseph  Buchanan 9 

Thomas    Bullock. 9 

John   Blackmore S 

John    Cunningham 5 

William    Cunningham 5 

Gasper   Collins   4 

William  Christopher,  Jr 6 

William  H.  Cosby 3 

Elijah  Creed,  Jr 3 

Allen  Caldwell 6 

Jacob  Carrell 7 

Jeremiah    Collins 16 

Andrew    Combs 6 

Edward  Carr 5 

Reuben   Carr 4 

Isaac   Crutcher 7 

Joseph   Corn  3 

Josiah  Cash 3 

George   T.    Cotton 6 

William    Campbell    4 

Ralph  Cowgill 4 

Thomas   Clyeett 8 

THOMAS    CuLEMAN 4 

William   Cul'ey   3 

James   Caldwell 5 

Henry    Caldwell 2 

John   Collins 7 

John   Cloke..  _ _ 7 

Benjamin  Cloke 4 

Jonathan  Cloud 6 

Samuel    Campbell 8 

John   Cooke 5 

William   Coleson 5 

Richard   Cole,   Jr 10 

Richard    Cole,   Sr 2 

Thomas    Carril    6 

Jacob  Caplinger 2 

Basil    Carlisle 13 

Joseph  Christrnan  13 

George   Carlisle 12 

George  Caplinger 4 

Goodloe  Carter C 

Agnes    Clarke 1 

(f)   Five  of  these  free  colored. 


Slaves. 
1 
11 

6 
2 

15 

10 


14 

2 

5 
3 


12 


3 

14 

3 

5 


1 

14 
6 


10(f) 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Benjamin    Clarke 9 

MARQUIS  CALMES 7 

Joseph  Cross 5 

George    Crosby 7 

Wiliiam    Clarke 3 

Henry  Cassell 4 

James  Cox 6 

John  Cotton 7 

Dominicus  Cownover 9 

Rachel   Cownover 4 

John    Clarke 6 

Thomas  W.   Case 6 

Spencer  Cooper 4 

Peter  Cownover 8 

William  Closson 3 

Jonathan    Carpenter 4 

George  D.  Cornish 5 

Richard  E.  Clarke 6 

Joannah  Campbell 2 

William   Campbell   9 

Jacob  Creath 6 

John    Colhoon 2 

Rowland  Chambers 9 

Frederick  Cable 5 

Leforce  Cawthon 4 

Lewis  Castleman 10 

(g)  Four  of  these  free  folored. 
Richard   Cave 7 

(h)   One  of  these  free  colored. 

Reuben   Cave 9 

John    Collins 10 

Joseph    Collins 10 

Edmond.  Carlton 10 

Joshua   Claxton 6 

Michael  Clifford 8 

JOHN    B.   CARTER 5 

Elijah   Creed,   Sr 9 

John  Carter 8 

Judith    Crittenden 5 

James   Coleman 6 

John  Carpenter  9 

Hugh    Cunningham    3 

James  Cunningham 3 

Thomas    Cunningham 5 

•  Major    Cheatham _ 5 

Samuel    Campbell 8 

John   Duvall 4 

Solomon  Davis 10 

John    Dawson 12 


Slaves. 

3 

33 

5 

10 

1 
2 
2 


16 


4 
1 
11 
7 
8 

1 
18(g) 

17(h) 

9 

9 


15 

2 

14 

20 
2 


8 

3 

14 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Aaron   Darnell 5 

JOHN    DORSEY  6 

William  Darr   (or  Barr)....  S 

Nancy   Duncan 3 

James  Dupuy 3 

John  Dtmnagan 6 

Joel  Dupuy 4 

George  Dale S 

Natus  Dale S 

WILLIAM    DALE,   SR 10 

Alexander  Dale 4 

Jesse  Dennis 7 

John    Durham 8 

Thomas  Davis 5 

William  Dsvis S 

John    Davis 2 

Philip  Dougherty 9 

Jacob    Dunkle 7 

James  Dickey 2 

Richard    Davis 2 

Daniel   Dougherty 5 

Hezekiah   Douglas 2 

William   Dale 8 

Winny    Demar    (free    col- 
ored)     

James    Dougherty 9 

Alexander   Douglas 4 

Joseph  Darnell 5 

George  Duvall 4 

John  Divens   (or  Bivens)..  3 

Thomas   Dean 5 

John  Dale 3 

Joseph   Derir.ger 5 

Martin  Deringer 4 

Thomas    Duvall 10 

John  Doyel 7 

Mary  C.   Deringer 3 

Jacob    Deringer 11 

THOMAS   DAVIS 11 

(i)   One  of  these  tree  colored. 

John  Dick 7 

William   S.   Dollom 2 

Fortunate-    Dav<  nport 5 

Michael  Deringer a 

William  Dawson 4 

Abram    Dale 3 

Robert   Dale 5 

Michael  Dickey 1 

Roily  Dale 5 


Slaves. 
6 


15 

12 
2 
5 
1 


7 

10 

2 

2 

7 


13 

9 


5(i) 


Heads  of  No,  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

William    Dawson 2 

John  Dawson,  Jr 6 

Henry    Davis 5 

Richard   Davenport 10 

Solomon    Dunnagan 9 

Margaret  Dreddin 5 

William    Daley    (free    col- 
ored)     

Delency  Egbert 5 

Cornelius    Edwards 2 

James   Edwards 6 

LEONARD   ELLIS 10 

Henry   Evans 5 

Moses    Edwards 8 

John   Edwards,  Sr 9 

Uriah  Edwards 4 

Benjamin    Edwards 3 

John   Edwards.   Jr 6 

Joseph    Endecott S 

William  Endecott 4 

Jesse    Ellis,    Jr 3 

Mary  Edmiston 2 

Benjamin    Ealum 11 

Samuel   Evans G 

Isham  Everitt  —     3 

David   Erich 4 

Isaiah   Elkius 12 

Frederick  Elgin 12 

William    Elliott 7 

Joseph   Edwards 6 

JOSEPH   EATON 12 

Simeon   Edwards 3 

John    Elliott 9 

James   Edwards 7 

Daniel  T.  Eiliston 4 

John    Eaton 11 

Joseph  Edrington 11 

Jesse    Ellis,   Sr. 4 

Daniel    Fitzgerald 9 

Lemuel  Ford 3 

William   Florence 2 

John  Florea 4 

William    Finch 9 

Levi    Floyd 12 

John  B.  Floyd 1 

John  Finnic,  Jr 3 

John    Finnic..' 11 

James    Finnie 8 

Elijah   Finnie 3 


Slaves-,. 

5 
7 


1 

1 

11 

.... 

1 

11 

I 

12 
3 
2 
6 

3 
1 

1 
4 

1 

2 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

John   Frauner 9 

John  Francisco 3 

James   Ford G 

Andrew  Francisco 6 

John    Ford 2 

George  Freeman S 

Richard     Freeman       (free 

colored)    

Jacob  Froman G 

John  Finn 5 

William    Florence,    Sr. 7 

Ellis   Fitzjarrel 5 

Absalom  Ford 12 

Leonard  J.  Fleming 9 

Stephen  Furr S 

Richard  Fox 10 

Charles  Forston 10 

Samuel    Cv/inn 4 

Spencer  Gill,  Jr 10 

Jesse  Graddy 9 

John    Graves 9 

Arm    Garnett 5 

Spencer  Gill,   Sr 3 

Andrew  Gudsha!! 8 

Abrarn   Gudshaii 3 

William    C-air.es t5 

Robert  Gaines 0 

Robert  T.  Gale 10 

John   Green 5 

Samuel   Gillett 1 

Morgan  Gibbons 3 

Abram  Gregory 4 

Edward  Green 5 

Benjamin    Guthrie 7 

Larkin   Garrett 4 

William   George 9 

Johnson    Gwinn 9 

Margaret    Griffin 1 

PAUL  GREEN 6 

James  Green,  Sr 7 

James  Green.  Jr 3 

William  Garnett 10 

William  Glenn 5 

John   Guthrie 5 

JOHN    GREGORY 10 

Joseph    Gwinn 7 

Thomas  Girth rie,  Sr 5 

William   Guthrie 4 

Thomas  Guthrie,  Jr 7 


Slaves. 

2 
4 

6 
9 

9 

13 

1 


o 
24 


17 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

James   Gough 2 

William   Green 3 

Sarah    Green 5 

John  Gruwell 10 

Vivion   Goodloe    11 

John    Glanton 8 

John    Gay S 

John   Gibson 7 

Hugh  Garrett 7 

John    Garrett 9 

William    Garrett..... 8 

John  Gudshall 8 

William    Gilpin 9 

Burwell  Glanton 5 

Robert  Gwinn,   Sr 5 

Robert  Gwinn,  Jr 10 

William     Gray     (free    col- 
ored)   

George  Grymes 3 

Henry   Green 7 

Jonathan   Gray 7 

James   Garner 9 

Joseph   George 7 

Benjamin  Graves 8 

John    Hamilton   4 

John  A.  Holmes 5 

Thomas   Helm  10 

William  Hedger 9 

Edward    Howe 7 

(j)  Eight  of  these  free  colored. 

Nathaniel   Hart 13 

Lewis    Heiatt    4 

James  Ilolbert 4 

William    Henderson 3 

Moses  Hawkins 8 

Willis   Hawkins G 

Samuel    Hunter 4 

Thomas  Kinton 11 

Charles  S.  Hunter 4 

William    Hawkins 4 

Isaac  Holeman 6 

John    Hazard 7 

Edward  Holeman 4 

Obed  Hancock 12 

Smith  Hale 10 

George    Holloway S 

George    Hoover 13 

Zachariah   Henry 7 

Thomas   Herendon 2 


Slaves. 
3 


10 

1 
50  (j) 

19 
19 

1 

7 

1 


1 
10 

10 

1 

7 

31 

19 

11 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persona 

Families.  in  family. 

Daniel    Holeman 3 

William   Hancock 5 

Henry  H.  Hazard 7 

Henry    Harrison 5 

Elijah    Hanks 3 

Abijah  Hughes 8 

Michael  Harper 9 

Lewis  Hampton 4 

William   Herendon 1 

Henry   Harper 6 

Elizabeth  Harper 6 

William    Harper 3 

(k)  Free  colored. 

John   Harper 5 

Adam   Harper 7 

Margaret  Harper 10 

John    Hamilton 2 

Andrew  Hamilton 8 

Robert    Hopkins    12 

Jonathan  Hicklin 8 

Thomas  Hicklin 3 

William    Hicks 9 

NATHANIEL   HARRIS 11 

Edward  Holland 8 

Coonrod  Hendrix 9 

John   Hubbard 11 

Luke  Harrison 4 

William    Hopkins 6 

ROBERT  HUMBLE 5 

Catherine  Hendrix 6 

Leroy  Howard _ 5 

Isaac   Howard 6 

Nicholas  Hensley _.  10 

John  Hackney _..     4 

Jacob  Hendrix 6 

Charles   Hiter 8 

Luke  Hilton 9 

James   Hawkins 4 

Arthur  Hayden 3 

JAMES  HAMBLETON   (or 

Hamilton)  C 

Ezra  Hamomnd 9 

Claybom    Hrll 6 

Charles  Hammond 13 

Mary  Karamcnd _ 3 

John   Hammond 9 

George  Hanks _.     5 

Judith  Harber 3 

George   Huffard 5 


Slaves. 
11 
11 


2 
2(k) 


3 

14 
10 


2 
21 
11 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Vincent   Howard 3 

James    Howard 4 

John   Hanks...„ 2 

John   Hudson 4 

Mary  Hunter 3 

Hugh   Holmes 5      « 

John   Harris 9 

Henry  Hoover 4 

James   Hackett 2 

Roily    Hudson 7 

David    Harris 2 

John  M.  C.  Irwin 4 

FRANCIS    JACKSON 4 

Thomas  Johnston 7 

Henry  Johnston 7 

Isaac  Johnitcn 9 

Thomas  Jenkins 5 

Robert   Jackson 7 

Elizabeth  Johnston 6 

David  Johnston 3 

James  Jackson 7 

Ebenezer  Jackson 4 

John  D.  Johnston 3 

Fielding   Jeter 7 

Rebecca  Kirtley 2 

Guy  Kinkead  10 

William    Kinkead 2 

John  Kinkead 3 

James   Kinkead 4 

Philip   Kenedy 8 

Joseph    Kenady 8 

Joseph   Kinney _ 5. 

John   Kenady 2 

John  Kerby 7 

Charles    Kenady 5 

Abram  Louderback. 5 

Sarah  Livingston 4 

Garrard   Long 1 

James   Long 7 

William  B.  Long 2 

Gabriel  Lilly 9 

John    Lea 5 

James   Leavel 4 

Mary   Long 6 

William   Laforce 6 

Nicholas  Lafon 6 

Robert    Lankford 4 

Lavvson  Lyon 4 

Matthew  Latta 10 


Slaves. 
5 
6 

2 
4 

1 
16 


11 
2 
3 


1 
4 
3 

11 


■ 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Robert  Lockridge 6 

Elizabeth  Lee 8 

Elijah  Lacy 7 

James  Lansby S 

Adam  Lynn 7 

James   Lambkin 6 

John  B.  Lambkin i 

James    Lewis 5 

Thomas   Lyue 5     ■ 

Frances  Lee 5 

-Fielding    Lewis 9 

John   Lewis 7 

William  Lizenby 9 

John    Long,   Sr 5 

John  Levinsher 5 

George    McDaniel 9 

JOHN    McQUADDY 10 

Alexander   McClure 8 

Elizabeth  McCracken S 

Abram  McMains 6 

James     McCcrmack 4 

Samuel    McLain 7 

Robert    McKee 8 

Elizabeth    McClary S 

John    McQuire 5 

Basil    McDivit 6 

Patrick  McFern 9 

.Andrew  McKnight 10 

Margaret    McDowell 4 

Isaac   McCuddy.... 5 

William    McCuddy 5 

James  McCianahan 3 

William    Mcllvain 5 

Virgil    McCracken 3 

James   McConnell,  General 

in  militia 10 

Samuel  McGeorge  4 

John  McMains 5 

SAMUEL    McGEE 6 

John  McMinimy  9 

John    McFatridge 5 

Richard   McGraw 8 

John  Merchant 12 

John  Minter 4 

John   D.   Mitchell 11 

SAMUEL   P.    MENZIES 16 

Robert    Mitcheli 12 

Samuel   Morrow 5 

George    Mitchell 10 


Slaves. 


25 


15 

11 
6 


13 


28 


10 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

William    Mitchell 4 

Michael    Mitchell.— 10 

ENOS     MIX 5 

William    Mayo 4 

Frederick  Mitchell 8 

Isaac    Miles 10 

James    Mann 2 

John    Maddox 5 

William    Minter 7 

George    Muter 1 

(1)  Five  of  these  free  colored. 

Nelson    Maddox 8 

John     Masters.... 7 

Robert    Mosby Q 

Elizabeth   Moss 5 

Giles    Mitchell 4 

Edward   Mosby 8 

Jane   Minter 7 

Robert    Moss 4 

Lewis  Martin 8 

Robert    Moffitt _ 4 

William    Moffitt 5 

Robert  Moffitt,  Jr 5 

Thomas    Mattox 7 

Jane  Meek _ 3 

James    Meek 2 

James    Matthews..... 9 

John   Matthews 3 

James   Malone 5 

JOHN     MALONE 7 

John  Malone,  Jr 4 

Samuel    Martin     10 

James    Moffitt.. 11 

Thomas    Munday _ 8 

Jacob    Miller 7 

James    Marshall 5 

James  Mitcham 3 

WILLIAM    MARTIN 10 

John   Murphy 2 

William   Mahan 9 

William    Monroe 9 

Aaron    Moore 5 

John    Miller 5 

Dudley  Mitcham 10 

(m)  One  of  these  free  colored. 

Casper    Moretz 2 

Sarah   Morton 1 

Anne    Morgan.. ._ 8 

Jeremiah    Morton 2 


Slaves. 


7(1) 


10 

1 

12 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

10 
1 
3 


22  (m) 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

William    Morris 11 

Jacob  Middleton 6 

Edmond     Mitchell S 

Wiiliam    Morton 12 

Samuel    Martin 10 

Thomas    Morton 10 

Nathaniel    Mattox 10 

Solomon   Mitchell 3 

John    Mosby 13  a 

William    Moss 6 

John    Moss 4 

Nicholas   Mosby 5 

William    Mitchell 3 

Louis   Marshall 11 

(n)  Five  of  these  free  colored. 

James    Martin S 

Samuel  B.    Mills 4 

William    Moore „     6 

Robert  Nevil - 5 

James  O.  B.  Nelson 2 

Charles   L.   Nail 7 

William  H.  Nail 4 

George  W.  New 6 

Henry  Nuraon  (Newman?)  10 

Jeremiah  Nash S 

William  Nicholson,  Jr 5 

Wiiiiam    Nichoison,    Sr 5 

Charles   Norwood tj 

George  H.  Offutt 13 

John    Oliver 8 

Sarah    Obrient 4 

Kean    C'Hara 7 

John  Obannon 2 

William    Obannon 4 

Henry   Overstreet 5 

James    Owens 4 

Abram  Owens _ 5 

John   Peters 9 

William    Palmerck 1 

Joel    Pace 10 

Franklin  Perry _ 7 

William  Powell 4 

Wiiiiam  Pulliam _ 7 

John    Paine 11 

Moody  J.  Pulliam 4 

Matthew    Pleasants 6 

Elizabeth   Pry 4 

Allen  Perry 5 

John   Pace 5 


Slaves. 
1 


1 

1 
3 

1 
3 
3 

15 

10(n) 


28 
2 


17 
5 

1 

7 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Charles    Palmer 7 

Francis   Peart 3 

Alexander    Patrick 2 

James    Petty 7 

John    Prall 3 

Philemon  Price 8 

Lewis  Peters 6 

William    Peters 5 

Nimrod   Peters 10 

James    Peters 9 

Nathaniel   Peters 2 

Charles  F.  Paine 11 

Robert  Pilkerson 8 

Thomas    Poore 10 

Benjamin    Peyton 7 

Lewis   Perry 5 

Robert    Perry 10 

Larkin    Price 2 

Ambrose    Pitman -5 

James  Parish 5 

John  Paul 6 

Thomas    Peyton 9 

Ephraim   Porter 11 

Robert   Pearce 5 

WILLIAM    PULLEN 9 

George    Peyton 9 

Mary  Parker 4 

Roderick    Perry 16 

Tandy  K.  Perry 4 

Tunstall    Quarles 5 

James    Quaries 2 

Thomas    Reynolds 7 

Nehemiah    Reddin 5 

Charles    Raiiey 10 

John    Read 6 

Alexander   Renlck 5 

Richard     Robinson 5 

Handkerson   Read,  Jr 2 

John    Rucker,   Sr 7 

Thomas   Ritchie 7 

Richard  Rowland 11 

Thomas   M.  Redd 6 

Thomas    Raiiey 8 

Isham  Raiiey 10 

William    Raiiey 5 

Cornelius   Robinson 5 

Thomas    Robinson G 

Handkerson  Read,  Sr 6 

Turner    Rogers 8 


Slaves. 
4 
11 
13 


9 
3 
9 
1 

7 

10 

6 


10 
3 
2 

4 
12 

2 


6 

4 

15 

6 

4 

12 
3 


6 
15 

6 
10 

5 

16 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Nancy    Reardan 8 

Dennis    Reardan 2 

Mary   Rankin 5 

Vincent   Ross,   Sr 6 

James    Ratcliffe 7 

James  Redmond 4 

William    Roach..... 13 

Seth    Ramsey 10 

Cornelius    Ruddle 10 

Agatha    Redd *  3 

William  Rowland 9 

James  Renick S 

Elizabeth   Rice   S 

William  Raney 13 

Vincent  Reynolds 8 

Jeremiah  Rankin  5 

Randolph  Railey 3 

Joseph   Redmond 11 

Richard    Rice 8 

King  Redmond 9 

Thomas  Redd 5 

Abner  •  Rucker 7 

James    Rucker G 

Ahmed  Rocker 8 

Andrew   Ross 3 

Jcsoph  R.oper..._ 7 

George   Robinson 6 

Thomas  Ratliffe 9 

William  Rucker 5 

Henry   Rowland 9 

Samuel   Stephenson,  Jr 2 

Robert  Scarce 10 

James  Sull.van 9 

Benjamin  Stevenson 7 

Henry  Stone 4 

William  Scott 3 

William   Spaulding 8 

James  Spaulding G 

William   Smith 9 

Edward  Searcy 3 

Pluright  Sisk 4 

David   Scarce 4 

Isaac  Stevenson 9 

William  Steward  (free  col- 
ored)   

James    Stevenson,    Sr 6 

Michael    Stucker  11 

Jacob  Stucker 12 

William   Sample G 


Slaves. 


13 


2 

IS 
1 


12 
6 
1 
3 

2 
6 
8 
G 


3 

12 
1 
6 
3 

5 
2 


14 

2 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family.         Slaves. 

Andrew  Sample 4 

Jacob   Sample 4 

Susannah   Smith, 2 

john  sm;th 12 

William   Scarce 7  10 

James    3  landlord 10 

James    Steele 6 

William  Steele 9 

John   Smith 3 

John  Story 7 

William  Sergeant 10 

William   Summers 6  1 

Adam  Snyder 5 

Lucy  Samuel 7  7 

Joel  Smith 9  1 

Thomas  C.  Scroggins 3 

Benjamin   Sheets 13 

Leonard    Searcy 6  2 

John    Stuart 3 

Joseph  Styne 5 

James   Sar.ford   3 

Lewis  Subblet,  Sr 7  3 

Samuel    Shouse 3  1 

Benjamin   Smither 5  5 

Alexander  Smith 4 

Samuel  Smither 3  1 

Robert  Seward 4 

James  Stapp 10  7 

John   Smith 3 

Merriman   Stephens 6 

Joseph  Shannon 8 

William   Suter 8  4 

Thomas  H.   Starling 11  1 

John  Suter 11 

George  Stringfeller 8  3 

William  Shipton 4 

Ebenezer  Sprague 5  3 

John    Sheppard 9 

Mary  Sulliuger 4  6 

Thomas  Steele 2  3 

John    Steele 5  4 

Richard  Shipp.  Jr 10  2 

Richard  Shipp,  Sr..._ 5 

Lahon   Sebree 5  1 

James   Spilman 10 

Christopher  Shotten 5 

Samuel    Stephenson,   Sr 7  7 

Elizabeth   Scott 9 

John    Sellars   4 
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Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Robinson  Spanieling 11 

Nancy  Scott 4 

Henry   Steele 6 

Lewis   Sullivan 10 

Jechonias    Singleton 11 

James    Scarce 3 

John  Scarce 9 

John  Stevenson,  Jr 6 

John    Stevenson,   Sr. 4, 

Margaret  Stevenson 5 

James  Stevenson,  Jr 5 

Clayton    Skirvin 3 

John    Steger 12 

John   Snelling 6 

Jesse  Snelling 3 

Samuel   Smith 2 

Joseph   Smith 6 

Humphrey  Smith 11 

Robert  Saunderson 1 

George  Smith 4 

"William  Scanlon 4 

Gideon  Scanlon 6 

John    Stapleton 6 

Richard   Saunders 6 

Richard   Sampson 7 

GEORGE     SHELTON     tor 

Chelton)    9 

Hugh    Scott 5 

Eenjamin   Steward 7 

HENRY  SMITH 7 

WILLIAM   SMITHER 6 

Henry  Shouse 8 

Daniel  Shouse 3 

Thomas    Scurlock 4 

Jacob   Stewart 8 

Elizabeth  Stone 4 

Catherine  Stone 6 

John    Singleton 2 

William   Sheets 10 

Thomas   Stephenson 7 

William    Smithey 2 

Robert  Shelton 7 

Lewis  Subblet,  Jr 4 

James  Scarce 1 

Joseph  Sellars 7 

Vy'iiliam  Stevenson,  Jr 8 

William  W.  Sutton 2 

John  Short o 

Richard   Searcy 3 


Slaves. 


6 

11 

9 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family. 

Arthur  Turner 7 

James  Thornton 9 

Archibald   Terrill 10 

Joseph   P.   Taylor 11 

John  A.  Torbitt 6 

James  Torbitt,  Sr 7 

Edward  Trabue 11 

George  Twyman 1 

(o)   Free  colored. 

William   Todd 7 

John  Taylor _ 7 

Elijah  Tinder 12 

Nathaniel  Thompson 9 

Thomas  Todd 13 

Richard    Taylor 9 

Lewis  Y.  Tutt — .     5 

PRESTLEY   TERRILL 4 

Chapman    Taylor 7 

JAMES  TINDER 10 

William  Thompson 6 

Hansford  Tutt 9 

George  H.   Tutt 2 

Robert  Taylor 4 

John  Topass 7 

Davis  Thompson 12 

George  Turpin 8 

REUBEN  TWYMAN 7 

John  Thorn 6 

ZACHARIAH    TAYLOR 6 

Richard  M.   Thomas 7 

Robert   Torbitt 10 

Joseph  Taylor 4 

Griffin   Tumglle(?) 6 

Alexander  Turner 3 

Tapley  Thomas 2 

Bartlet  Turner 5 

John  True,  Sr 6 

John  True,  Jr 7 

Anthony  Thompson 7 

Thomas  Turnham 3 

Argyle  Taylor 7 

James    Turpin     (free    col- 
ored)   

William  Taylor,  Sr 5 

William  Taylor,  Jr 6 

Henry  Taylor 5 

William    TiHory 12 

Jacob  Utterback 6 

Nimrod    Utterback 11 


Slaves. 


2 
3 

11 
10 
3(0) 

10 
1 

c 

21 

19 

3 

16 

8 
4 


7 
29 
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Families.  in  family. 

Heads  of                  No.  of  persons 

Benjamin    Utterback 5 

Lewis  Utterback 3 

John  Uselton 6 

Henry  Varbie 7 

Charity  Veatch 5 

Oshy  Veatch  2 

John   Vaughn.. 7 

Hanley   Vance 4 

Daniel  Vaughn 8 

Henson  Violet! S 

Thomas  Violett 4 

Edward  Violett 4 

Augusta  Violett. 5 

Asa   C.  Veatch 4 

Benjamin  Veatch 1 

John   Williams 7 

John  Williams 10 

Samuel   Ware 6 

Littleton  Whittington 12 

William  Whittington 13 

Thomas    Withers 6 

John  Warren 2 

Daniel  White  10 

Abcdnego  Walden 3 

Joseph  White 3 

Wilton  Warwick 8 

Josiah  Williams S 

Daniel    Wilccxson S 

Benjamin  Watkins 7 

Steward   Wilkins 6 

Josiah    Woolc'ridge 10 

Jesse  Wilhight 5 

Elisha  Wooldridge 7 

John    Williams 2 

William    Williams 7 

Levi  Williams 9 

Pheby  White 4 

William   Woodson 1 

Nicholas   Whitolaw 4 

James  Wright 9 

John  Wilmin 3 

.Michael    Wilhight 4 

Joseph  Wallace 7 

William   Webb 5 

Susan  White 3 

Caleb  Wallace 7 

Elijah  Walden 5 


Slaves. 

1 
4 


11 
1 


12 

3 

6 
8 
t 


4 
2 
1 
2 
12 

10 
9 


2 
24 


Heads  of  No.  of  persons 

Families.  in  family.         Slaves. 

Benjamin   Wilson 10  21 

Edward  B.  Wood 3  8 

Joshua  Wilson 7 

William   Wilson 2 

Alexander  Wilson 6 

John  Wilson 5 

Loyel  Woolfork 5  22 

Henry    Walker 5 

Joshua  Whittington 9  6 

Absalom  Wilson 11 

Thomas  Whiting 10 

William  Weaver 2 

Susanna   Weaver 13  8 

John    Willis   11  12 

William  L.  Williams 10 

JEREMIAH    WILSON 10 

William    Walker 4  2 

William   Warren 3  11 

Joseph  Walden 9 

Travis    Walker 4  3 

James  Wilson _.     5  1 

Edmond   Waller 7  2 

Richard    Young,    Sr 4  20 

Richard  M.  Young 2  3 

Richard  Young.  Jr 8 

ROBERT    YANCEY 8  5 

Burket  G.  Yancey 5  2 

William   Young _.     5 

John   Young 8 

William   Young 6 

Lewis    Young 11  15 

Town  of  Versailles 4S8 

Woodford  County  9,171 

Total 9,659 

The  number  of  persons  within  my  Divis- 
ion, consisting  of  the  County  of  Woodford 
and  the  Town  of  Versailles  thereof,  appears 
in  a  schedule  hereto  annexed,  subscribed 
to  by  me  this  Cth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

GEO.  RAILEY, 
Assistant  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of 

Kentucky. 
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Jared  De  Mint 

An  Indian  Episode  in  the  Early  History  of 
Franklin  Comity 

BY 

LEONNA  JETT  SHRYOCK 
(Mrs.  E.  D.  Sitryock),  Deceased. 

Note:  This  incident  is  related  briefly  in  Collins'  History  under 
the  heading  of  Woodford  Count}-,  of  which  Franklin  was  formerly  a 
part.  Mrs.  Shryock's  more  detailed  account,  as  herein  published,  is 
furnished  the  "Register"  by  her  daughters. 
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JARED  DE  MINT. 


Our  farm  is  about  five  miles  from 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ver- 
sailles pike,  and  was  purchased 
many  years  ago  by  my  grand- 
father from  an  old  German  named 
Louis  Easterday,  the  original  set- 
tler of  the  land. 

One  day,  when  we  were  all  chil- 
dren, while  my  father  was  looking 
over  the  deeds  to  his  place,  he 
showed  us  the  old  deed  given  by 
this  same  Mr.  Easterday.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  document,  showing 
the  old  methods  of  surveying,  and 
was  signed, 

Ludyv'ig  Easterday, 

her 
Susannah    X    Easterday. 
mark 

We  had  often  heard  the  story  of 
"Old  Man  Yistiddy,"  as  he  was 
called,  and  how  his  wife's  nephew, 
Jared  De  Mint,  was  captured  by  the 
Indians.  Many  a  time  had  we 
played  on  the  old  log,  still  lying  in 
our  spring  branch,  the  last  remnant 
of  a  .-dill-house  owned  and  run  by 
the  old  man. 

We  clamored  again  for  the  story, 
and  this  is  what  my  father  told  us: 

"Wohl,  Jared,"  said  Lnelc  Lou- 
is one  Saturday  afternoon,  "haf 
mooch  care,  und  eef  dose  Indians 
find  you,  make  dot  horse  go  vast 
so!" 

"Oh,"  replied  Jared,  "you  need 
not  be  uneasy  about  me,  I'm  able 
to  take  eare  of  myself.  I  think  i 
should  rather  enjoy  an  encounter 


with  an  Indian  or  two,  just  to  let 
you  and  Aunt  Susannah  know  I'm 
not  afraid  of  them.  I'll  be  back  to- 
morrow evening  in  time  for  supper. 
Good-bye!" 

Jared  was  just  starting  to  Innis' 
Bottom,  a  settlement  on  Main  Elk- 
horn,  about,  six  miles  from  home. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Cook,  and  her  hus- 
band having  removed  from  their 
home  in  Virginia,  had  recently  set- 
tled at  Innis'.  Jared  had  been  in 
Kentucky  more  than  a  year,  and 
had  not  seen  his  sister  since  he  had 
left,  the  "Old  Dominion." 

The  old  man  watched  the  boy  till 
he  had  disappeared  into  the  forest, 
and  then  entering  the  house,  said 
to  his  wife:  "Susannah,  dot  poy 
tinks  he  knows  too  mooch.  He  say 
he  like  to  meet  Indians,  but  he  bees 
young,  he  bees  young." 

This  was  more  than  a.  hundred 
years  ago,  and  small  bands  of  In- 
dians still  crossed  the  Ohio,  passing 
tli rough  Central  Kentucky,  stealing 
horses  or  anything  else  that  came 
in  their  way.  The  campaigns  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  com- 
panions in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, bad  so  frightened  them  that 
they  feared  to  do  more  than  this. 
Sometimes,  however,  houses  were 
fired,  and  occasionally  a  solitary 
traveler  was  killed  or  taken  captive. 

Many  times  during  that  day  and 
the  next  Mr.  Easterday  and  his 
wife  spoke  of  the  absent  Jared;  for 
such  a  journey  alone  was,  for  a  boy 
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of  sixteen,  rather  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. 

"Eef  dot  poy  meet  Indian  vonce, 
he  von't  be  so  ])rave  next  time," 
said  Uncle  Louis.  "Ach,  I  vish  he 
stay  at  home." 

"Don't  be  so  uneasy,  Louis,"  an- 
swered his  wife.  '"You  know  he  is 
large  for  his  age,  and  is  well  armed. 
Besides  that,  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  Indians  for  a  long  time." 

Sunday  passed  away  quietly.  In 
the  afternoon  Uncle  Louis  read  a 
chapter  from  his  German  testament, 
and  Aunt  Susannah  listened  atten- 
tively, though  she  could  understand 
but  little  of  it. 

They  frequently  went  to  the  win- 
dow of  their  small  log  house  to  look 
for  their  nephew.  Four  o'clock 
came,  and  then  five,  but  still  no 
Jared. 

Lncle  Louis  now  went  out  to  feed 
and  Mrs.  Easterday  began  prepar- 
ing sapper,  saying  she  had  no  doubt 
the  boy  would  be  in  by  the  time  it 
was  ready. 

Just  as  lie  was  coming  in  from 
his  work,  Uncle  Louis,  turning  to 
look  once  more  for  Jared,  saw  what 
seemed  to  him  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  coming  through  the  for- 
est. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Yistiddy. " 
said  the  leader,  when  they  had 
reached  the  house.  £tDo  you  think 
you  can  keep  us  all  here  tonight .' 
We  have  been  on  the  search  all  day 
for  some  Indians  that  are  prowling 
around  the  country.  We  are  tired 
and  hungry  now,  and  don't  think  we 
could  accomplish  much,  anyway,  in 
these  thick  woods  without  any 
moon." 

"0,  yah!  0,  yah!  Captain 
Grant,"  said  Uncle  Louis.     "You 


joost  come  in,  und  mine  vife  will 
soon  cook  you  von  leedle  supper. 
But,  ach!  Ilimmel!"  continued  he, 
getting  excited,  "vere  be  dose  In- 
dians f  Mine  poy  Jared,  he  vent  to 
Enkhorn  yesterday,  und  is  sthill  not 
come  home." 

'"Don't  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Yistid- 
dy," replied  Captain  Grant.  "The 
whole  country  is  out  searching  for 
them.  Mr.  William  Chinn  (Col. 
Wm.  Chinn)  came  into  town  yester- 
day morning  and  gave  the  alarm. 
They  fired  at  him  several  times,  but 
he  escaped  unhurt.  We  have  just 
come  from  Elkhorn,  but  could  see 
no  trace  of  the  rascals.  Jared.  must 
have  heard  of  the  raid  and  con- 
cluded to  stay  where  he  is." 

"I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,  mine 
friend,"  was  all  Uncle  Louis  could 
say. 

"We  thinl:,"  continued  Captain 
Grant,  "they  must  be  hiding  along 
the  river  cliffs.  We  are  going  down 
there  early  in  the  morning  and  hope 
to  find  them." 

While  this  conversation  was  go- 
ing on  Mr.  Easterday  led  them  to 
the  lot  where  they  were  to  hitch 
th  ir  horses.  Then  the  twenty-live 
men,  for  that  was  their  number,  en- 
tered the  house.  Here  they  sat 
smoking  and  chatting  while  Mrs. 
Easterday  and  their  one  black  slave, 
Aunt  Mimie,  prepared  their  sup- 
per. 

They  agreed  that  Jared  must 
have  decided  to  stay  with  his  sister 
till  all  danger  was  passed. 

Their  minds  being  at  rest  about 
Jared,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easterday  soon 
began  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
guests.  Before  retiring  Mr.  East- 
erday, as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  set  before  his  friends  some  of 
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tho  whiskey  which  he  had  made  in 
his  small  still. 

Though  they  rested  on  pallets, 
some  in  the  kitchen,  and  some  in  the 
loft,  these  hardy  pioneers  were 
soon  sound  asleep,  and  the  Indians 
were  entirely  forgotten. 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  he- 
come  of  Jared? 

As  lie  listened  to  the  parting 
words  of  Uncle  Louis,  he  did  feel 
somewhat  uneasy,  though  he  would 
not  admit  it;  but,  when  he  had 
passed  out  on  the  public  road  or 
lane,  for  there  were  no  pikes  then ; 
all  his  uneasiness  vanished. 

"Why,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"every  time  I  leave  home  Uncle 
Louis  cautions  me  about  Indians; 
I  have  heard  the  same  old  story 
ever  since  I  came  out  from  Virginia 
a  year  ago,  and  not  an  Indian  have 
I  seen  yet.  Of  course,  I  know  they 
used  to  be  around  here,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  come  now." 

As  he  rode  on,  sometimes  with 
dense  forests  on  each  side,  some- 
times with  cliffs  above  and  rich 
bottom  lands  below,  he  was  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  everything.  He 
liad  no  thought  of  fear,  and  won- 
dered how  anyone  well  armed  could 
be  afraid  of  wild  boasts,  or  Indians, 
or,  in  faet,  anything.  He  was  not 
so  brave,  however,  when  he  left  the 
main  road  and  took  the  nearest 
route  through  the  country  toward 
the  Innis  settlement.  lie  took  a 
firm  grip  on  bis  bridle  reins,  and 
had  his  rifle  ready  for  use,  frequent- 
ly looking  around  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

All  this  caution  availed  him  noth- 
ing, for  just  after  he  hud  crossed 
the  creek-,  about  a  mile  below  the 
forks,  bis  horse  was  shot  from  un- 


der him;  two  dozen  savages  sudden- 
ly sprang  from  ambush,  and  Jared 
himself  was  gagged  and  bound  be- 
fore he  realized  what  was  being 
done. 

In  a  very  short  time  all  were  in 
ambush  again,  for  they  feared  to 
travel  by  day.  They  knew  that  Mr. 
Chinn,  the  man  at  whom  they  had 
fired  in  the  morning,  would  give  the 
alarm  and  that  they  would  be  pur- 
sued. 

When  night  came  on,  they  made  a 
rapid  march  across  the  country  to- 
ward the  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glen's  Creek.  A  short  distance  up 
the  creek  from  its  mouth  is  a  cave, 
and  to  this  they  all  went,  bearing 
with  them  the  unfortunate  Jared. 
Here  they  lay  in,  hiding  all  day 
Sunday,  expecting,  if  possible,  to 
leave  the  country  that  night.  Up 
to  the  time  of  entering  the  cave 
Jared  had  been  so  contused  by  his 
sudden  capture  and  rapid  march, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  think. 
Now,  however,  his  wits  seemed  to 
return,  and  he  began  to  devise  some 
means  of  escape.  His  mouth  had 
b<  a  imgagged,  and,  as  the  Indians 
understood  English,  lie  was  able  to 
converse  quite  freely  with  them. 

I  ie  pretended  to  be  very  friendly, 
felling  them  stories  and  teaching 
them  /.{janes.  He  knew  of  their 
fondness  for  whiskey,  and  hoped  to 
make  that  a  means  of  escape. 

Accordingly,  at  dusk,  when  they 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  cave, 
he  said  to  their  leader:  "0,  chief, 
1  know  you  are  fond  of  whiskey; 
shall  I  show  you  where  to  get 
some?" 

Though  the  chief  suspected  Jared 
the  temptation  was  too  great;  so, 
after  holding  a  consultation    with 
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several  of  the  others,  he  consented 
for  Jared  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  boy  intended  to  lead  them  to 
his  uncle's  distillery,  and  let  them 
in  by  a  side  door,  the  key  to  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  By  getting 
them  all  drunk,  he  could  escape  to 
the  hour-e,  notify  Mr.  Easterday  and 
the  neighbors,  and  thus  capture  the 
Indians.  Had  he  known  that  the 
horsemen  from  Frankfort  were  at 
Mr.  Easterday 's,  he  would  have 
been  more  sure  of  escaping  than 
ever. 

Even  as  it  was,  he  became  quite 
cheerful  in  thinking  how  he  would 
outwit  the  savages.  His  spirits  rose 
so  high  that  he  once  more  wondered 
why  people  should  be  so  much 
afraid  of  Indians. 

He  led  them  the  shortest  way,  by 
the  bridle-path  up  from  the  river, 
reaching  Mr.  Easterday's  only  a 
short  lime  after  the  old  man  and 
his  guests  had  retired. 

Jared  was  taking  the  Indians  di- 
rectly to  the  distillery,  when  to  their 
consternation  they  discovered  the 
horses  hitched  in  the  lot. 

Having  already  aiven  the  key  to 
the  chief,  Jared  could  only  wonder 
what  would  happen  next. 

The  chief  knew  immediately,  by 
so  many  horses  being  together,  that 
the  lives  of  his  companions  and  him- 
self were  in  danger.  Hence,  he  at 
once  concluded  to  leave  the  country 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was  de- 
termined, however,  to  take  with  him 
all  that  could  be  taken  in  safety. 

He  and  several  of  his  men  entered 
the  distillery,  hoping  to  find  some 
whiskey.  Besides  what  was  stored 
in  barrels,  they  found  two.  jugs  full, 
which  they  put  in  an  empty  sack  ly- 
ing near,  and  hastily  left  the  house. 


They  then  stole  all  the  horses 
from  the  lot,  and  soon  the  whole 
band  had  left  the  premises,  not  for- 
getting, in  their  haste,  the  unhappy 
Jared. 

Xow,  Ja red's  only  hope  of  escape 
was  that  the  Indians  would  be  pur- 
sued, though  there  was  little  chance 
of  their  being  overtaken,  as  they 
now  had  horses.  Besides  this, 
several  hours  would  elapse  before 
the  men  at  Mr.  Easterday 's  would 
know  their  horses  were  gone. 

Jared  pictured  to  himself  all 
kinds  of  tortures  to  which  he  might 
he  subjected,  if  they  once  succeeded 
in  getting  him  across  the  Ohio.  His 
proud  spirit  was  completely  sub- 
dued, and  he  sincerely  wished  he 
had  not  been  so  boastful. 

Monday  morning  at  daybreak 
there  was  great  dismay  among  the 
men  at  Mr.  Easterday 's  when  it 
was  discovered  that  their  horses 
were  gone.  They  hastened  into 
Frankfort,  and  soon  a  large  com- 
pany of  men  were  on  their  way  after 
the  Indians. 

The  latter  were  easily  traced,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  disguise  the 
path  of  the  horses.  The  pursuers 
came  within  rifle  range  of  the  sav- 
ages  Monday  evening  on  Eagle 
Creek,  and  one  of  the  Indians  was 
killed.  The  others  then  hastily  dis- 
mounted, left  their  horses  and  took 
to  the  woods.  They  were  soon  hid- 
den by  the  thick  underbrush,  and, 
night  having  set  in,  the  whites  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  chase. 

By  lying  in  ambush  during  the 
day  and  making  rapid  marches  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  Indians  reached 
the  Ohio  Wednesday  at  dawn. 
Knowing  their  pursuers  had  given 
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up  the  chase  at  Eagle  Creek,  they 
new  felt  comparatively  safe. 

Most  of  the  band  immediately 
crossed  the  river,  but  the  chief  and 
several  of  his  chosen  companions 
remained  behind  to  enjoy  their 
whiskey,  which  they  laid  still  kept 
through  all  their  inarch.  They  were 
drinking  all  day,  and  by  night  were 
so  much  intoxicated  that  it  was 
very  easy  for  Jared  to  escape. 

He  ran  all  that  night  with  his 
hands  still  bound.  Near  morning 
he  approached  a  settler's  cabin, 
where  his  hands  were  unbound  and 
his  hunger  satisfied. 

After  several  days'  tramp,  hid- 
ing in  underbrush  and  traveling 
mostly  at  night,  he  reached  Mr. 
Easterday's  just  one  week  after  he 
was  expected. 

There  he  found,  besides  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  several  of  their  neighbors, 
who  had  come  in  to  sympathize  with 


them  over  the  loss  of  their  boy.  In- 
deed, it  was  almost  like  attending 
his  own  funeral, 

"Oh,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  Aunt 
Susannah,  when  she  had  recovered 
from  her  surprise,  "what  can  I  do 
to  show  my  gratitude  for  your  safe 
return  V 

"Why,  if  you  wouldn't  mind," 
answered  Jared,  "you  might  get 
me  something  to  eat,  for  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear." 

As  they  were  all  sitting  at  their 
comfortable  meal  that  evening 
Jared  recounted  his  adventures  and 
ended  his  story  with  these  words : 

"I'll  never  say  again,  Uncle 
Louis,  that  I'm  not  afraid,  of  In- 
dians, and  I  hope  I'll  never  see  an- 
other one  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Dot  is  goot,  mine  poy,"  replied 
Uncle  Louis,  "dot  is  goot,  and  I 
hopes  you  never  vill." 


<>  ?  •*  6V 


Dr.  William  Louis  Rodman 

A    SHORT    SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    THIS 
ILLUSTRIOUS    KENTUCKIAN. 


DR.  WILLIAM    LOl'IS   HODMAN. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  LOUIS  RODMAN. 


The  death  of  Dr.  William.  Louis 
Bodman,  accounts  of  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Kentucky 
press,  occasions  much  sorrow  in 
Frankfort,  his  native  city,  and  in 
Louisville,  where  he  resided  for  a 
number  of  year.-.  Entirely  aside, 
however,  from  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him,  his 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  medical 
world  at  la  rye.  lie  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  his  rank  in  the  pro- 
ion  being  attested  bv  the  many 
honors  conferred  on  him  by  various 
medical  societies  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  greatest  of 
these  organizations,  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Hodman  had  but  recently 
written  to  us  and  sent,  at  our  re- 
quest, a  photograph  or'  himself,  with 
a  history  of  his  career.  Jie  knew 
••••  was  proud  of  the  hon- 
ors he  had  won  tor  his  name  and 
lor  Kentucky. 

Another  great  Kentuckian  has 
gone  to  join  the  ranks  of  our  illus- 
trious dead.  The  Register  esteems 
it  a  privilege  to  give  this  public 
testimony  to  his  greatness;  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  people 
of  hi-  adopted  eity,  Philadelphia, 
"..'ed  him  at  his  real  worth, 
The  following  extracts  from  the 
Philadelphia  papers  give  evidence 
of  t!!<>  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  there: 


Doctor  William  L.  Rodman. 

Doctor  William  L.  Rodman,  ac- 
tive in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
until  almost  the  last  of  his  useful 
days  on  earth,  goes  to  his  reward, 
which  is  beyond  the  praise  of  men, 
rand  loaves  a  stainless  and  exem- 
plary heritage  to  his  city  and  to  his 
colleagues.  They  had  bestowed  on 
iiim  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift, 
recognizing  his  devoted  service  to 
mankind  and  a  passion  for  his  call- 
ing that  newer  spared  the  man  him- 
self, who  gave  his  skill  and  science 
with  no  seitish  thought.  In  the 
forefront  of  his  calling  for  his 
knowledge  of  cancer— whereon  he 
ed  the  hope  of  a  cure  that  held 
out  to  many  the  shining  light  of  re- 
assurance— and  not  less  eminent  in 
research  in  the  field  of  other  inter- 
nal maladies,  Doctor  Rodman's  un- 
flinching courage  ana  love  of  can- 
dor were  most  clearly  shown  in  the 
fight  he  waged  against  those  who 
would  prey  on  the  fears  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  ruthless  extortioner^ 
of  blood-money.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  out  of  the  ranks  of 
his  profession  any  who  for  their 
own  selfish  o\C\^  disgraced  it;  and 
these  were  his  enemies,  and  these 
alone.  He  will  1)'.'  greatly  missed 
an  I  mourned,  here  audi  abroad,  for 
he  was  a  knight  errant  of  open  hand 
and  warm  and  generous  heart,  with- 
out fear  end  without  reproach.— 
Editorial  in  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 
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DR.  TV.  L.  RODMAN  DIES: 
HELD  HIGHEST  HONORS 
IX  AMERICAN  MEDICINE 


Five  Yjears  Had  Been  X.  A.  Sani- 
tarium Head. 


President    of    American    Medical 
Association  Since  Last  June. 


Once  an  Army  Surgeon. 


Dr.  William  Louis  Rodman,  one 
of  the  foremost  surgeons  in  Amer- 
ica, died  shortly  after  5  o'clock  yes- 
terday ar.  bis  home,  2106  Walnut 
street,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few 
days.  Death  was  caused  by  pleu- 
risy. 

Doctor  Rodman  was  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
a  body  representing  almost  60,000 
physicians  in  this  country.  He  also 
was  chairioan  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  North  American  Chil- 
dren's Sanitarium  in  Atlantic  City; 
professor  of  surgery  at  Medieo- 
Chirurgical  College,  and  professor 
of  the  principles  of  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery  at  the  Women's 
Medical  College. 

Many  distinguished  honors  had 
fallen  to  Doctor  Rodman,  and  the 
news  of  his  sudden  death  was  a  blow 
to  hundreds  in  this  city,  where  ap- 
preciation of  his  manly  qualities 
and  charming  personality  was  corn- 
bined  with  admiration  for  his  abil- 
ities as  an  instructor  ami  surgeon. 

Many  Cm  is  during  the  year, 
when  relieved  of  the  pre.- sure  of  his 
official  duties  and  of  the  cares  of 
Ids  practice,  Doctor  Rodman  made 
quick  trips  to  the  North  American 
Sanatarium,  where  he  always  was 


welcomed  by  the  children  whose 
limbs  and  backs  he  was  helping  to 
straighten,  and  who  regarded  him 
more  as  a  big  playmate  than  as  the 
doctor  who  held  their  future  in  his 
grasp. 

Doctor  Rodman  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
sanitarium  in  1911,  and  shortly  af- 
terward became  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Headed  American  Medical- 
Association. 

Chosen  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  June  25, 
1914,  when  that  body  was  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City  in  annual  conven- 
tion, Doctor  Rodman  was  inducted 
into  office  mi  June  L'"2,  1915,  at  the 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  when 
lie  made  a  notable  address. 

Previous  to  that  time  Doctor 
Rodman  had  held  other  offices  in 
the  association.  He  was  chairman 
of  several  committees,  was  a  trus- 
tee for  one  term  and  was  chairman 
of  the  surgical  section.  He  was  a 
Former  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Club,  and  as  such  was 
the  first  president  of  an  exclusive- 
ly medical  club  to  welcome  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when 
former  President  Taft  was  the 
guest  of  honor  in  May,  1911. 

liis  last  public  appearance  was 
in  New  York  on  Washington's 
birthday,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
•  pi  akers  at  a  meeting  of  the  nation- 
al committee  of  the  American  De- 
fense Society,  and  urged  medical 
preparedness  for  war. 

Doctor  Rodman  is  survive;.!  by  a 
son,  Dr.  John  Stewart  Rodman,  two 
daughters,  Miss  Virginia  Rodman 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Godfrey,  Jr.,  who 
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was  Miss  Mary  Yandell  Rodman, 
and  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Bet- 
ty C.  Stewart,  daughter  of  Dr.  J. 
Q.  A.  Stewart,  a  distinguished 
alienist  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is 
taken  from  a  summary  written  by 
Doctor  Redman  for  the  biograph- 
ical rec  rds  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  printed  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  July  14,  1914: 
Sox  of  Kentucky  Lawyer. 

Dr.  William  Louis  Rodman  was 
a  son  of  General  John  Rodman,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  Attorney 
General  for  many  years  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  was  born 
at  its  capital,  Frankfort,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1858.  lie  was  graduated 
from  the  Kentucky  Military  Insti- 
tute with  t  sjree  o:  master  of 
arts;  tiie  same  institution  late:-  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.  Subsequently  be  studied  medi- 
cine with  bis-  uncle,  Dr.  John  Rod- 
man, and  his  cousin,  Dr.  W.  B.  Rod- 
man, both  men  of  unusual  attain- 
ments. He  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1879. 

Doctor  Rodman  served  as  interne 
in  Jefferson  Hospital  during  1879 
and  1880;  in  the  latter  year  he  en- 
tered the  medical  corps  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  stationed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri  at  Fort  Sill. 
Indian  Territory,  where  he  served 
nearly  two  years. 

In  18S2  he  married  Betty  C. 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  Q.  A. 
\-;.rf,  a  distinguished  alienisl  of 
Kentucky,  and  ex-president  of  the 
State  Medical  Society.  The  day  he 
was  married  la;  went  to  Abilene, 
Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  private 


practice  for  two  years ;  then,  deter- 
mining to  limit  his  work  to  sur- 
gery, he  removed  to  Louisville. 

Jfe  was  at  once  appointed  demon- 
strator of  surgery  m  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  clinical  assistant  to 
Dr.  David  W.  Yandell,  a  most  bril- 
liant teacher  and  surgeon  of  the 
South.  In  1833  he  left  the  univer- 
sity to  assume  the  professorship  of 
surgery  in  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  which  position  lie  held 
until  his  removal  to  Philadelphia, 
in  September,  1898,  to  accept  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College. 

In  1897  Doctor  Rodman  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  surgical 
section  of  the  American.  Medical 
Association,  presiding  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Denver  in  1898.  In  1900  he 
delivered  the  oration  on  surgery, 
the  subject  of  his  address  being 
''Gastric  Ulcer,"  for  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  then  seemingly  radical 
procedure  of  pyllorectomy,  or  ex- 
cision of  the  ulcer  bearing  area. 

Helped  AitMY  Reorganization  Bill. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of 
the  association  in  1900  be  was 
elected  a  trustee,  which  position  he 
filled  for  three  years,  declining  re- 
election. For  seven  years  he  Avas 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  re- 
ciprocity, but  at  the  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton advised  that  this  committee  be 
discontinued  and  its  work  turned 
over  to  the  council  of  medical  edu- 
cation, which  was  done. 

For  about  ten  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  nation- 
al legislation*  and,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army,  he  appeared  in  1905,  at  the 
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request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, C.  A.  L.  Reed,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral O'Reilly  and  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  before  the  house  military  com- 
mittee to  urge  the  importance  of 
the  army  reorganization  bill. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1902 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, presiding  the  following  year 
at  New  Orleans.  In  his  address  he 
strongly  urged  that  the  association 
require  a  four-year  school  diploma 
as  a  requisite  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. The  suggestion  was  adopted, 
to  take  effect  in  1905. 

In  1908  his  monograph  on  the 
mammary  gland  appeared.  He  con- 
tributed a  chapter  to  the  Interna- 
tional Text-book  of  Surgery; 
Keen's  System  of  Surgery  and 
Bryant  &  Buck's  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, the  latter  having  been  written 
in  collaboration  with  his  son,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Rodman. 

In  1910  Doctor  Rodman  was 
elected  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Club.  On  May  4,  1911, 
he  secured  President  Taft  as  die 
guest  of  the  clnb,  the  first  time 
that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  exclusively  the 
guest  of  a  medical  club.  President 
Taft  on  tliis  occasion  made  a  nota- 
ble address.  His  experience  as  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba,  governor  general 
of  the  Philippines,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  President  had  brought 
him  into  intimate  relations  with 
Gorgas,  Keen,  Bashford  and  other 
able  and  efficient  executives  and 
sanitarians. 

Doctor  Rodman  was  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadel- 
phia,   the    Academy     of    Surgery, 


Philadelphia,  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  and  the  International 
Surgical  Association.  In  1901  he 
read  a  paper  on  cancer  of  the 
breasts  before  the  British  Medical 
Association.  He  contributed  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  many  arti- 
cles to  medical  periodicals  of  the 
country. — From  Philadelphia  North 
American. 


DR.  RODMAN'S  CAREER 

IN  MEDICAL  CIRCLES 


Was  Born  In  Kentucky  and  Grad- 
uated From  Jefferson  Col- 
lege Here. 


Dr.  William  L.  Rodman,  whose 
teath  : ■■■■  announced  on  page  one  of 
[his  issue,  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  been  born  in  the  Cap- 
ital of  his  native  State,  Frankfort, 
isi  1858.  He  was  a  sou  of  General 
John  Rodman,  a  distinguished 
Kentuckian,  who  for  many  years 
was  Attorney  General  of  that  State. 

After  being  graduated  from  the 
Kentucky  Military  Academy  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he 
began  his  study  of  medicine  with 
bis  uncle,  Dr.  James  Rodman,  and 
in  1879  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  this 
city.  He  served  a  year  as  an  in- 
terne and  then  entered  the  army 
medical  corps.  For  two  years  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian 
Territory.  At  the  end  of  this  term 
he  married  Miss  Bettie  C.  Stewart, 
daughter  of  a  noted  alienist  and  ex- 
president  of  fiie  Kentucky  Medical 
Societv. 
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He  practiced  for  a  time  at  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  and  later  returned  to 
his  native  State,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed demonstrator  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Louisville.  It 
was  from  there  that  Doctor  Rodman 
came  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  surgical 
section  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  its  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1897,  and  presided 
the  next  year  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing. In  111''-  lie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts,  as  head 
of  this  body,  that  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  was 
made  possible.  In  his  professional 
address  he  advocated  a  higher 
standard  in  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion for  all  matriculates  at  medical 
school^.  His  recommendations  later 
were  adopted. 

He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
International  Textbook  of  Surgery 
and  also  contributed  chapters  to 
other  medical  works.  In  1911  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Club  without  op- 
position. The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  Doctor 
Hodman  by  his  alma  mater  in  1904. 

Doctor  Rodman  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association, 
and  was  one  of  the  fifty  Americans 
holding  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Surgeons. 

In  his  inaugural  address  last 
June,  when  he  was  installed  as  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation at  its  66th  annual  conven- 
tion, held  at  San  Francisco,  he  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  evils  that  were 
creeping  into  the   surgical  profes- 


sion. His  words  were  taken  as  a 
warning  to  the  fake  practitioner, 
who  was  made  to  understand  that 
the  efforts  of  the  association  under 
Doctor  Hodman  would  be  directed 
against  him.  He  advocated  driving 
from  the  Temple  of  Surgery  all  who 
denied  it.  '"It  remains,"  said  Doc- 
tor Rodman  at  that  time,  "for  the 
profession  to  set  its  ban  on  all  pro- 
prietary medicines,  if  the  only  in- 
formation concerning  them  comes 
from  those  who  manufacture  them 
and  sell  them." 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  children,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hodman, 
Miss  Virginia. Rodman  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Godfrey,  Jr. — From  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


DR.  W.  L.  RODMAN 

DIES  OF  PLEURISY 


emixext  stjrgeox  succumbs  at  hls 
Home  After  Brief  Illxess. 


Was    Caxcee    Expert    of    World- 
Wide  Fame. 

Headed  Americax  Medical  Associa- 

tiox  axd  Wrote  Many  Books 

axd  Moxographs. 


Dr.  William  L.  Rodman,  of 
world-wide  fame  in  medical  circles 
as  an  expert  on  cancer,  died  at  his 
home,  2106  Walnut  street,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  He 
had  been  ill  with  pleurisy  since  last 
Thursday. 

The  eminent  surgeon,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, was  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  membership  of  more 
than  76,000    practicing    physicians 
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and  surgeons  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  a  fellowship  ex- 
ceeding 42,000.  Besides  this  he  was 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College. 

Doctor  Rodman  was  a  Philadel- 
phian  by  adoption  and  a  Kentuck- 
ian  by  birth.  He  has  been  active 
since  he  came  here  seventeen  years 
ago  in  the  medical  circles  of  the 
city. 

"When  he  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia  five 
years  ago  he  prevailed  on  President 
Taft  to  be  its  guest,  and  obtained 
the  distinction  for  the  club  of  hav- 
ing probably  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Chief  Executive  as  ex- 
clusively the  guest  of  a  medical 
body. 

The  numerous  honors  which  the 
research  work  and  his  position  in 
the  profession  brought  to  Doctor 
Rodman  were  worn  modestly.  He 
was  much  sought  after  as  a  speak- 
er, and  his  address  in  1904  before 
the  British  Medical  xissociation  on 
cancer  of  the  breast  attracted 
world-wide  attention  in  the  medical 
profession.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  and  monographs. 

Doctor  Rodman  presided  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  June.  It  was  then  that 
he  announced  that  cancer  was  cura- 
ble. 

Doctor  Rodman  was  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Surgical  Association  and 
the  International  Surgical  Associa- 
tion,   lie  was  attached  to  the  staff 


of  Blockley  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.— -From  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


The  following  from  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Journal  will  also  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  "Reg- 
ister : 


DR.  W.  L.  RODMAN 

DIES  AT  HIS  HOME 

IX  PHILADELPHIA 


Native  or  Frankfort  and  Resident 

of  Louisville  In  His  Early 

Life. 


Was    Distinguished   As    Surgeon. 


Last  June  Was  Elected  President 

Of  the  American  Medical 

Association. 


Many     Relatives     In     Kentucky, 


Philadelphia,  March  8— (Special) 
— Dr.  "William  L.  Rodman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
died  shortly  after  5  o'clock  today. 
He  had  been  ill  with  pleurisy  a  few 
days  only.  The  end  came  at  2106 
Walnut  street,  his  home. 

Dr.  William  Louis  Rodman  was 
a  Philadelphian  by  adoption.  He 
came  to  this  city  seventeen  years 
ago  to  take  the  chair  of  surgery  at 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  and 
held  it  without  interruption  until 
his  death.  When  lie  came  here  he 
was  already  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  having  been  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine,  Louisville. 
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His  Cbowning  Honor. 

The  crowning  honor  of  his  career 
was  his  installation  as  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
when  that  body  held  its  sixty-sixth 
annual  convention,  last  June,  at  the 
Panania-Paciiic  Exposition,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Rodman  held  a  high  place  in 
the  world's  medical  circles  as  an  ex- 
pert in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and 
that  was  only  one  of  the  distinctions 
that  made  him  famous.  He  labored 
for  years  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public,  and  did 
much  to  widen  the  beneficial  sway 
of  medical  efforts.  He  maintained 
an  unremitting  light  on  evils  in  the 
medical  profession  and  did  much  to 
raise  its  ethical  standards. 

His  Eablieb  Years. 

Dr.  Rodman  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  in  1858,  the  son  of  General 
John  Rodman,  who  for  many  years 
was  Attorney  General  of  the  Blue 


Grass  State.  He  took  his  M.  A.  and 
then  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  an  uncle  and  cousin,  later  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia  and  graduating 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Then  he  served  a  year's  interne- 
ship  at  Jefferson,  leaving  there  to 
serve  two  years  in  the  United  States 
army  medical  corps  at  Fort  Sill  in 
Indian  Territory.  After  that  he  mar- 
ried, his  bride  being  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Stewart,  a  noted  alien- 
ist and  a  former  president  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society. 
Two  years  of  practice  in  Abilene, 
Texas,  followed,  and  then  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Louisville  to 
be  a  demonstrator  in  surgery.  In 
1898  he  took  the  professorship  in 
surgery  at  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  resigning  that  to  come 
here. 


Noted  As  Speaker. 

Noted  as  an  authority,  Dr.  Rod- 
man was  widely  sought  after  as  a 
speaker  in  the  years  he  lived  and 
worked  here. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARAGRAPHS  AND  CLIPPINGS. 


DISCONTINUED. 

On  January  1st,  1916,  the  posi- 
tion of  Curator  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  was  discontinued. 
The  constant  changes  made  by 
enactments  of  the  different  Legis- 
latures make  it  necessary  to  have 
the  "work  of  the  society  as  near  to 
the  board  as  possible.  To  read  our 
newspapers  one  will  readily  under- 
stand the  difficulty  in  Kentucky  af- 
fairs of  State.  It  takes  an  alert 
brain  and  brave  heart  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  various  laws  under 
which  the  official  must  act, 

One  Legislature  enacts  laws  and 
the  succeeding  one  annuls  them,  or 
so  amends  them  it  is  necessary 
to  discard  the  rules  of  last  year  and 
try  and  adjust  a  department  or  so- 
ciety to  the  new  ones.  Nothing  is 
fixed  but  the  taxes;  nothing  certain 
but  change  in  laws. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

"We  have  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest the  many  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  "Labor  and  Capital"  in 
Colorado,  the  land  of  golden  riches. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  his 
splendid  address,  ''Labor  and  Cap- 
ital," January,  1916,  says:  "Re- 
duced to  their  simplest  terms,  La- 
bor and  Capital  are  men  with  cap- 
ital and  nun  with  money,  human 
beings  imbued  with  the  same  weak- 
nesses and  virtues,  the  same  crav- 
ings and  inspirations."  From  this 
introduction  he  proceeds  to  discuss 


the  fundamental  nature  of  these  in- 
terests that  naturally  determine 
one's  attitude  toward  every  phase 
of  their  relationship. 

The  relation  between  Labor  and 
Capital  is  not  antagonistic,  but  they 
should  be  partners.  He  says  to  the 
laborers:  "I  am  not  here  to  seek 
sympathy  for  the  common  stock- 
holders, but  I  just  want  to  point  oat 
to  yon  what  you  ought  to  know; 
that  Capital  will  not  stay  indefmite- 
\y  where  it  does  not  get  recognition 
and  a  reasonable  return." 


"CANEWOOD." 
(From  an  Exchange) 

"Canewood"  was  the  seat  of  re- 
finement and  elegant  hospitality, 
the  ideal  country  home  of  the  olden 
time.  The  writer  was  at  Canewood 
in  1641,  before  time  had  wrought 
her  vengeance  and  demolished  this 
primeval  house,  surrounded  by 
yard  and  grounds  as  lovely  as  na- 
ture in  her  prodigality  could,  make 
them,  and  he  remembers  no  spot 
upon  the  earth  that  has  since  looked 
more  beautiful  to  him  than  did  this 
old-time  mansion  on  that  glorious 
morning  in  June,  1811.  The  place 
was  then  owned  by  Mrs.  Gratz,  and 
the  old  negroes  who  were  owned  by 
Col.  Gist  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  premises.  It  was  kept  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  Gratz  as  a  sum- 
mer home,  where  he  would  bring 
his  family  every  year  to  spend 
about.      two     months.      Flowering 
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plants  ana  rose  trees  in  full  bloom 
attested  care  once  bestowed  upon 
this  Eden  and  gave  play  to  the  im- 
agination to  picture  the  loveliness 
of  the  spot  when  woman's  gentle 
touch  mingled  with  the  lavishness 
of  nature  to  adorn  the  home  of  man. 

Mrs.  Gist  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  capacity, 
and  must  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able woman  in  every  respect  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  girls  whose 
hands  were  sought  by  the  character 
of  men  who  married  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Col.  Grist  his  widow  intermarried 
with  General  Charles  Scott,  one  of 
the  early  Governors  of  Kentucky, 
and  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
War  of  the  devolution.  After  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Gist,  Governor 
Scott  lived  at  Canewood  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1813.  lie 
was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery 
at  Canewood  and  the  Legislature 
erected  a  monument  over  his  gra^i 
at  that  place.  Subsequently  the 
Le  rislature  removed  his  remains  to 
Frankfort  and  interred  them  there 
in  lSoo  or  1854  After  his  mar- 
riage he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
"Winchester,  and  such  was  his  rep- 
utation he  was  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  as  being  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Revolution  and  a  compatriot 
of  General  Washington. 

He  was  buried  at  Canewood  with 
military  honors,  the  Old  Light  In- 
fantry Company,  composed  of  the 
battle-scarred  heroes  of  River  Rai- 
sin and  Dudley's  Defeat,  that  had 
served  under  Captain  Nathaniel 
Hart  in  the  War  of  1812,  coming 
from  Lexington  to  perform  the  fu- 
neral rites  over  the  dead  soldier. 
Governor     Scott   is    said    to    have 


been  a  very  original  man,  possessed 
of  a  great  amount  of  common  sense, 
and  with  a  discriminating  judgment 
of  men  and  things. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
expression  "'That  the  people  when 
they  got  wrong,  had  to  get 
damned  wrong  before  they  could 
get  right."  In  his  contest  before 
the  people  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor his  opponent  was  a  man 
learned  in  the  law  and  literature 
and  one  of  the  best  orators  of  that 
day.  General  Scott,  in  reply  to  him 
upon  the  hustings,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, said,  in  his  blunt  style,  that 
he  could  make  a  pretty  speech  and 
honey-fuggle  the  people  and  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  politicians 
who  licked  the  people's  feet  before 
the  election  and  wanted  the  people 
to  lick  his  feet  after  the  election. 

Canewood,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
glories,  1ms  passed  away.  Naught 
remains  of  the  old  home  of  two  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion but  the  recollection  of  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  displayed  by  its 
illustrious  tenants  in  other  days 
and  generations. — Written  in  1891. 


We  will  publish  in  the  September 
Register  a  poem  that  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
pathetic  histories  founded  upon 
a  well-authenticated  fact  ever  writ- 
ten by  anyone.  It  is  the  mysterious 
pursuit  of  revenge,  and  its  triumph. 

.V  woman,  young,  beautiful  and 
rich,  becomes  passionately  fond  of 
a  lover,  who,  tired  of  her  devotion, 
hroke  his  engagement  with  her,  and 
refused  to  marry  her.  For  the  in- 
sult, from  that  moment  he  was 
doomed  to  be  haunted  as  by  a  guilty 
conscience,      whether      asleep      or 
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awake,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  sea 
or  laud,  the  young  woman  imper- 
sonated a  ghost  and  followed  him. 
She  was  called  insane,  but  she  was 
not.  She  thought  it  a  duty  to  her- 
self  to  resent  the  insult  that  had 
made  her  a  spectacle,  deserted  at 
the  altar,  and  disowned  by  the  lov- 
er she  had  broken  her  heart  in  lov- 
ing— a  pitiful  delusion. 

Beautiful,  gentle,  appealing  in 
her  white  raiment-,  pausing  on  the 
sidewalk  like  a  stray  star  figure, 
then  vanishing  like  a  thought, 
speaking  only  when  spoken  to,  then 
in  a  sweety  low  voice — thus  she  pur- 
sued her  terrible  [dan  of  revenge, 
rendering  the  lover  the  most  miser- 
able man  in  the  world.  M. 


KENTUCKY  BOUNDARY  LINE. 

The  constant  demand  for  the  ar- 
ticle by  Col.  .J.  Stoddard  Johnston 
upon  the  survey  of  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  boundary  line,  history 
of  the  lini  36'  30",  the  boundary  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, and  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  has  exhausted  well  nigh 
every  copy  of  the  Register  in  which 
it  appeared. 

There  also  have  been  many  de- 
mands for  the  history  of  the  "Jack- 
son Purchase,"  a  tract  of  country 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Ohio  River,  which  was 
bought  by  Andrew  Jackson  from 
the  Indians;  hence,  it  has  been 
styled  the  "Jackson  Purchase."  It 
compris  counties  of  Ballard, 

Carlisle,  Calloway,  Fulton,  Graves, 
Kh  '...':  '  'rac  ti,  and  Marshall 
and  many  towns  of  eonsiderable  im- 
portance, it.-  history  is  interesting 
and  important. 


From  a  Western  journal  we  take 
the  following : 

"Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Kentucky,  and  editor  of  its  quar- 
terly magazine,  "The  Register,'  is 
ill  at  her  home  in  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. Mrs.  Morton  is  the  poetess 
and  gifted  author.  Her  longest  and 
best  poem,  by  many  considered,  is 
'Her  Dearest  Friend.'  It  was 
published  a  few  years  ago,  and 
given  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
lovers  of  poetry  everywhere." 

If  sickness  had  been  a  rare  thing 
in  Kentucky  last  winter,  perhaps  it- 
might  have  been  deemed  the  proper 
thing  by  our  press  to  notice  the  ill- 
nes  of  the  Editor  of  the  Register, 
but  sickness  was  almost  universal 
over  the  city.  Then  the  Legislature 
was  in  the  city.  That  was  enough 
news  for  both  city  and  State. 


Letter  to  lion.   Carter  B.  Har- 
rison, of  Chicago,  from  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  1884: 
Madison,  April  2nd,  1884. 
Hon.  Carter  B.  Harrison. 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  yes- 
terday, I  may  say  briefly  that  Col. 
Win.  Russell  in  Sept.,  1812,  led  a 
force  of  Rangers  &  Militia  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Harrison,  near  now 
Terre  Haute,  which  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  &  nobly  de- 
fended by  Oapt.  Zach-y  Taylor,  & 
afterwards  beleaguered  by  the  en- 
emy. 

Dawson's  Harrison,  318. 

McAfee's  Hist,  of  the  War,  155. 

Lossing's  War  of  1812,  334. 

In  Oct.  1812,  Col.  Russell  &  Gov. 
Edwards  led  a  force  against  the  In- 
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dians  at  tlie  head  of  Peoria  Lake, 
killing-  some  20  or  more  of  them,  de- 
stroying their  towns,  etc. 

Dawson.  320. 

McAfee.  162-C3. 

Lossing,  3:16. 

In  1813,  ab't  August,  Col.  Ens- 
sell  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Delaware  towns  on  the  Mississina- 
way  £  under  him  (he  being  a  Gov't 
officer)  were  tiie  militia,  Gen's 
Thomas  &  Cox,  Cols.  Evans  &  Wil- 
son &  Maj.  Zach.  Taylor:  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississinaway  they 
found  the  principal  town  of  nearly 
200  houses  deserted,  apparently 
about  two  months — the  Indians  evi- 
dently having  joined  Proctor  in  the 
Detroit.  After  a  jaunt  of  over  400 
miles,  the  troops  proceeded  down 
the  Wabash  by  Tippecanoe  to  Fort 
Harrison,  without  having  seen  an 
Indian  or  losing  a  man. 

McAfee,  314-15. 

Both  I  £  our  Hist'l  Society  have 
files  of  newspapers  of  the  period 
of  1812-13,  &  Xiles  Register—whicn 
w'd  mo>t  likely  furnish  further  par- 
ticulars. But  these  data  may  an- 
swer y'r  purpose.  So  would  the 
biographies  of  Gen.  Z.  Taylor.  And 
so,  also,  the  life  of  Gov.  Xinian 
Edwards. 

Our  Democracy  here  did  a  good 
day's  work  yesterday. 

Cordially  &  Truly  Yours, 

Ly.max  C.  Draper. 
In  my  "King's  Mountain"  I 
make  some  references  to  Gen.  Pus- 
sell  &  I'd  have  s'd  more,  had  my 
volume  not  become  too  bulky  to  ad- 
mit of  it.  I  hope  some  day  to  give 
a  sketch  of  hie  father,  Gen.  Wm. 
B  issell,  Sr.— a  meritorious  Kev'y 
officer. 


From  the  Roundabout. 

In  memory  of 

HENRY  T.  STANTON, 

Poet  Laureate   of   Kentucky. 


"The  harp  that   once   thro'   Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Nov.-  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  dead." 


It  seems  but  yesterday,  the  summer, 

His  song  rang  out  all  through  the  laud, 
All   the   world   caught  up  its   murmur, 

As  it  flowed  out  rich  and  grand. 
When  as  minstrel  he  stood  playing 

His  deep  harp  with  Southern  tones, 
Where  the  great  of  earth  were  laying 

Flower  crowns   on  voiceless  stones. 

Poor  reward  was  this  for  valor, 

But  this  soldier  bard  with  skill 
Tuned  his  harp  strings  deft  and  mellow, 

And  no  word  with  note  went  ill. 
'Twas    a    moment    of   proud    glory, 

In  the  North  he  sang  that  song, 
In   Chicago  told  the   story 

North  and  South  will  now  prolong. 

Years  ago  in  deathless  numbers, 

By  the  walls  of  fame  he  prayed 
That  the  world  should  sing  the  wonders 

That  his  poet-heart  had   made. 
"Where  the,   poet-souls  immortal 

Hold    their   revelry    of   song, 
He   might  pass  the  amber  portal," 

And   the   Jasper  hails  along. 

Then  he  struck  the  chord  of  sorrow — 

Rang  iLs  universal  stiain, 
Which  shall  pierce  thro'  earth's  tomorrow 

And  in  yesterdays  remain. 
Sweeter  that  his  notes  in  dying 

Took'   their  cadence  from   the   skies, 
When  his  soul  seemed  poised  for  flying 

To  the  choir  of  Paradise. 

Lor,~,  by  his  side  his  harp  sat  silent, 
He  seemed  listening   for  some  strain. 

Drifting  back  from  youth's  fair  island. 
He  might  catch  and  ring  again. 
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Last  he  bent  his  head  in  slumber 

And  his  spirit  took  its  flight 
Quick  as  star  that  flashes  under 

Clouds,  that  cannot  quench  its  light. 

Where  his  dreams  of  bliss  and  splendor 

Are  the  real  things  of  the  soul — 
Where  life  is  rich  and  life  is  tender 

He  has  found  the  poet's  goal. 
There  beyond  the  amber  portal 

His  golden  harp  in  grand  accord 
Strikes  its  notes  with  souls  immortal 

"Who  sing  glory  to  the  Lord." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 
(Republished   by  request   of   Confederates.) 


The  Historical  Society  has  been 
much  gratified  that  its  recent  pub- 
lication, "Kentucky  in  the  War  of 
1812,"  from  the  pen  of  A.  C.  Quis- 
enberry,  has  proven  so  popular.  We 
have  now  only  a  few  copies  of  this 
very  valuable  book  remaining.  It- 
sells  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  of  course,  go- 
ing- into  the  treasury  of  the  society, 
to  supplement  the  slender  appropri- 
ation from  the  ►State. 


AS  A  WESTERN 

EDITOR  SEES  IT 


DISAPPEARING  GUNS. 


"Some  of  our  cannon  are   disappearing." 
remarked  the  Lieutenant. 

"Well,    things   will    disappear    when    you 
have  careless  help."  responded  the  lady  who 
was  going  over  the  fort.     "I  find  that  the 
great  trouble  about  keeping  house." 
*     *     * 

SOMETHING    REALLY    SERIOUS. 


"Why  did  your  kid  quit  school?" 

"He    says   his    teacher   took   a   dislike    to 

him." 

"Took   a   dislike    to   him,    eh?     And    quit 

for  that?     My  teacher  used  to  take  a  club 

to  me." 


The    Register"    oe    the    State 
Historical     Society    of 
Kentucky. 


The  people  of  Kentucky  do  not 
generally  understand  that  this 
State  Historical  Society  is  now 
placed  in  the  "Hand-book  of  the 
Learned  Societies  of  America," 
and  its  rank  in  interest  and  stand- 
ing is  second  to  none.  It  is  noted 
in  Griffin's  Bibliography  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  Historical  Socie- 
ties, and  the  address  of  its  distin- 
guished  secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  is  noted  in  all  the  leading 
publications  of  Historical  Societies 
in  America  and  Europe.  "The 
Register,"  the  organ  of  the  society, 
is  edited  by  her,  and  it  is  sought  in 
exchange  or  by  purchase  through- 
out the  country.  The  largest  State 
Libraries  in  this  country  seek  this 
magazine  for  their  shelves,  though 
;i  complete  set,  we  learn,  cannot  now 
be  furnished  the  various  applicants. 

This  is  the  great  work  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  for 
Kentucky.  Kentuckians  every- 
where should  assist  her  in  her  no- 
ble endeavor  to  place  Kentucky 
where  she  should  stand,  in  the 
front,  alongside  of  her  Colonial 
Bister  States.— R.  M.  II.— (Ex- 
change.) 

These  arc  warm  words  of  praise 
and  well  bestowed.  The  Register 
has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
world  which  is  shown  by  the  way 
it  is  received  all  over  these  United 
States.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton oi'  her  wonderful  success. — Ky. 
Journal. 
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HENDERSON  HEIRS  TO 

SHARE  IN  BIG  ESTATE 


UnJCUES  Ix  Ireland  Leave  Estate 
of  $312,000 — Divided  Among  Sex. 


Henderson,  March  1. — ;iI  think 
we  ought  to  get  something,  as  we 
have  ail  had  to  work  so  hard  since 
papa  died."  said  Mrs.  Laura 
O'Brien,  Tuesday  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  reporter  regarding 
the  fortune  said  to  be  coming'  to  the 
family  from  an  estate  left  by  two 
uncles  who  recently  died  in  Ireland. 
Continuing,  Mrs.  O'Brien  said: 
''It's  pretty  hard  for  an  old  lady 
CyS  year.-  old  to  work  every  day,  but 
I  have  always  worked  for  a  living." 
— Exchange. 

The  Bryans  of  the  United  States 
do  not  make  any  claim  to  this  es- 
tate in  Ireland,  nor  to  kindred  by 
this  name  under  its  ancient  spell- 
ing.— (Ed.  the  Register.) 


MYSTERIOUS  AEROPLANE 
SEEX. 


Long  Rope  "With  Heavy  Object  At- 
tached Trails  From  Machine. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  March  1.  Follow- 
ing reports  that  a  mysterious  aero- 
plane, which  is  said  to  have  made 
previous  trips  over  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior, was  again  seen  Monday,  the 
local  police  department  yesterday 
issued  orders  to  watch  for  the  ma- 
chine. Three  men  were  in  the  craft, 
according  to  several  persons,  who 
dec;  ••  had  hanging 

from  0  a  long  rope  with  a  heavy  ob- 
ject at  the  end.  According  to  dis- 
patches from  Couderay,  Wis.,  an 
aeroplane  passed  over  that  town  at 


2  o'clock  this  morning.  A  dozen 
people,  say  these  dispatches,  de- 
clared they  saw  it. — Exchange. 


WE  MEET  UPON  THE  LEVEL  AND  PART 

UPON    THE   SQUARE. 

(By  Robert  Moms.) 

We  meet  upon  the  Level,  and  we  part  upon 

the  Square; 
What  words  sublimely  beautiful  those  words 

Masonic  are! 
They  fall  like  strains  of  melody  upon  the 

listening  ears, 
As  they've  sounded  Halleiujahs  to  the  world 

three  thousand  years. 

We  meet  upon  the  Level,  though  from  every 
station   brought, 

The  Monarch  from  his  palace  and  the  la- 
borer from  his  cot; 

For  the  King  must  drop  his  dignity  when 
knocking  at  our  door, 

And  the  Laborer  is  his  equal  as  be  walks 
the  checkered  floor. 

We    act    by    the    Plumb — 'tis    our    Master's 

great  command; 
We  stand  upright  in  virtue's  way  and  lean 

to  neither  hand; 
Tbe  All-seeing  Eye  that  reads  the  heart  will 

bear  us  witness  true, 
That   we    do    always    honor    God    and    give 

each  man  his  due. 

We  part  upon  the  Square — for  the  world 
must  have  its  due; 

We  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  men,  but  keep 
The  Secret  true; 

And  the  influence  of  our  gatherings  in  mem- 
ory is  green, 

And  we  long,  upon  the  Level,  to  renew  the 
happy  scene. 

There's    a   world    where    all    are    equal — we 

are  hurrying  toward  it  fast; 
We  shall  meet  upon  the  Level  there  when 

the  gates  of  death  are  past; 
We  shall  stand  before  the  Orient  and  our 

Master  will  be  there, 
Our  works  to  try,  our  lives  to  prove  by  His 

unerring  Square. 
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We   shall  meet  upon   the  Level   there,   but 

never  thence  depart; 
There's  a  mansion  bright  and  glorious,  set 

for  the  pure  in  heart: 
And  an  everlasting  welcome  from  the  Host 

rejoicing  there, 
"Who  in  this  world  of  sloth  and  sin  did  part 

upon  the  Square. 

Let   us  meet  upon  the   Level,   then,   while 

laboring  patient  here: 
Let  us  meet  and  let  us  labor,  tho'  the  labor 

be  severe; 
Already  in  the  Western  sty  the  signs  bid 

us  prepare 
To  gather  up  our  Working  Tools  and  part 

upon  the  Square. 

Hands    round,   ye   royal    Craftsmen,    in   the 

bright,  fraternal  chain; 
We   part   u^on   the   Square   below   to   meet 

in  Heaven  again; 
Each  tie  that  has   fcetn   broken   here   shall 

be  cemented  there, 
And  none  he   lost  around   the   Throne  who 

parted  on  the  Square. 

— Masonic  Home  Journal. 


THE    CRIMSON    PALACE. 
By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morten. 

Come,  builders,   and   build   me   a   palace 

That's  grand  and  befitting  my  rank; 
Not    moonlight    shall    rival    its    splendor, 

Nor  whiter  be   snows  of  lit.  Blanc. 
Let  a  front,  arched,  be  reared  to  the  west- 
ward, 

Run  east   a  magnificent  hall, 
With  Corinthian  front  to  the  northward, 

But,   mind   me,   close   up  the   south   wall. 

I  want  here   your  richest   examples 

Of  workmanship,  cost!;-  and  rare, 
That  Rome,  in  the  bloom  of  her  glory, 

No  palace  could   with  it  compare. 
I  want  here  all  charms  for  the  senses, 

I   want   here    enchantments    divine, 
That    in    lux'ry's    voluptuous    bosom 

I  forget  the  blood-tortu/e  of  wine. 


Let  its  frescoes  and  mirrors  be  silver, 

Its  carpets  be  white  as  the  snow, 
Its  lace  like  the  wreaths  on  sea  billows, 

Its  couches  with  ermine  all  glow, 
Its  statues  as  white  as  the  moon  be, 

Of  art  that  the  wide  world  adores; 
And  gems  like  the  starlight  shall  deck  it, 

I'll  bring  me  from  tropical  shores. 

Let  its  gardens  be  spread  with  rare  lilies, 

Its   pathways   be   glittering  white, 
And    its    fountains   of   marble   all   glisten 

'Neath  showers  of  silvery  light. 
Let  the  ripple  of  wind  and  of  waters 

Play  music  to  drown  my  dread  mood, 
That  I  walk  through  my  palace  of  beauty, 

Ne'er  minded  of  ghosts  or  of  blood. 

And   the   snowy  white   palace  was   builded, 

And  it  shone  like  an  icicle  there, 
The  rival  of  moonlight  for  splendor, 

The  rival  of  summer  for  air; 
And  the  lord  of  this  palace  of  grandeur, 

In  its  glittering  halo  there  stood, 
But  he   raved  as  one   frantic  with  fever — 

"It  glows  in  the  crimson  of  blood." 

Little  need  that  the  builders  have  built  me 

This  palace  befitting  my  rank, 
Tho'  moonlight  was  never  mora  splendid, 

Nor  whiter  the  snow  of  Mount  Blanc. 
Its  gorgeous  adornings  of  silver, 

Its  lace  like  the  wreaths  of  a  flood, 
Its  pathways  thro'  gardens  of  lilies, 

All  take  to  me  red  hues  of  blood. 

Do  I  sit  in  its  east  front  at  sunrise, 

Its  crimson  my  form   doth  unfold; 
Do  I  sit  in  its  west  front  at  sunset, 

It  floods  me  with  crimson  and  gold; 
Do  I  turn  from  this  torture  to  starlight, 

Stars'  mem'ry  give  sickening  food, 
They  stare  like  sad  eyes  of  the  dying, 

They  are  shineiess  as  colors  of  blood. 

Little  need  that  my  fountains  all  warble 

With  ripples  of  wind  in  their  song; 
'Neath  the  roof  the  heavens  no  music 

Can  charm  me,  the  south  winds  prolong; 
They  steal  thro'  my  chambers,  low  sighing, 

Tho'  the  wall  to  them  unbroken  stood, 
And  they  fiush  all  its  silvery  whiteness 

Fore'er  in  the  crimson  of  blood. 
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No  matter,  my  dead  be  in  ocean. 

Or  bleaching  now  under  the  south. 
Their  blood,  earth  nor  wave  ever  buries, 

For  blood  has  the  wind  for  its  mouth; 
It  shrieks  thro'  all  nature  to  heaven, 

To  God,   over  mountains  and  flood, 
And  the  curse  of  eternal  damnation 

Brings  murderer  of  innocent  blood. 

Little  need  now  I  sail  on  the  ocean 

Or  roam  the  wide  world  o'er  for  rest, 
The  mad  sickness  is  here  in  my  bosom, 

I've  murdered  the  dove  of  my  breast; 
For  shelter  there's  nowhere  to  fly  me, 

The   guilt    in   my   feverish   mood 
Fills  the  air  with  but  neckings  of  crimson, 

My  life's   star  hath   turned  into  blood. 

And   his   crimson-hued  three-fronted  palace 

E'er  shone  like  an  icicle  there, 
The  rival  of  moonlight  for  splendor, 

The  rival  of  summer  for  air; 
But  the  blood-haunted  lord  of  the  palace 

No  more  in  its  glitterings  stood, 
He'd  passed  down  the  aisles  of  the  sunset, 

Self-stained  in  his  own  crimson  blood. 
«     »     * 

Since  its  publication,  years  ago, 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  for 
this  poem  by  persons  who  recall 
reading  it  as  one  of  the  veiled  trag- 
edies of  the  Civil  War.  The  hero 
of  the  Crimson  Palace  was  such  a 
polished,  blood-stained  villain  as 
the  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  exposes. 
Only  this  bloodthirsty,  cruel  crea- 
ture of  the  Northern  army,  at  last, 
maddened,  we  learned,  by  his  guilty 
conscience,  committed  suicide.  The 
poem  is  published  at  the  request  of 
a  friend  who  sent  us  the  copy. 


AS  THEY  OFTEN  DO. 


When  the  fish  are  running  freely 
That's  the  time  to  fish,  they  say, 
But  it  irritates  one  really, 
When  they  only  run  away. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 

Among  the  hundreds  that  visited 
the  Historical  Rooms  in  March  we 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of 
welcoming  there  Mr.  Justus  Goe- 
bel,  of  Cincinnati,  brother  of  the 
lamented,  martyred  Governor,  Wil- 
liam Goebel.  Mr.  Goebel  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  the  Historical  Rooms. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  such 
an  appreciative  guest. 

Also  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit 
from  that  widely -known,  elegant 
writer  of  Kentucky  history,  Mr. 
Ben  Le  Bree,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
is  a  charming  literateur,  and  Ken- 
tucky may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
great  work  he  is  engaged  in  for  her 
people.  He  is  especially  now  the 
Historian  for  the  Kentucky  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  a  no- 
ble endeavor,  in  which  we  wish  him 
success. 


OUTPOST  DUTY. 


The  Story  of  a  Hymx. 


The  following  beautiful  story  is 
related  concerning  Wesley's  hymn, 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

Two  xVmericans  who  were  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  came  in  the  cabin  on 
Sunday  night  to  sing  hymns.  As 
they  sang  the  last  hymn,  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  soul,"  one  of  them, 
hearing  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful  voice  behind  him,  looked 
around,  and,  though  he  did  not  know 
the  face,  thought  he  knew  the  voice. 
So  when  the  music  ceased,  he  turned 
and  asked  the  man  if  he  had  not 
been  in  the  Civil  "War.  The  man  re- 
plied that  he  had  been  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier. 
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"Were  you  in  such  a  place  on 
Bach  a  night:"  asked  the  lirst. 

• '  Yes, ' '  he  replied, ' '  and  a  curious 
thing  happened  that  night  which 
this  hymn  has  recalled  to  my  mind. 
I  was  posted  on  sentry  duty  near 
the  edge  of  a  wood.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  and  very  cold,  and  I  was  a 
iittlt-  frightened,  because  the  enemy 
was  supposed  to  he  very  near. 
About  midnight,  when  everything 
was  still,  and  I  was  feeling  homesick 
and  miserable  and  weary.  I  thought 
that  I  would  comfort  myself  by 
praying  and  singing  a  hymn.  I  re- 
member singing  this : 

"  'All  ray  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed. 

All  my  help  from   Thee  I   bring, 
Cover   my   defenceless   head 

With  the  shadow  cf  Thy  wing.' 

"After  that,  a  strange  peace  came 
down  upon  me,  and  I  felt  no  more 
fear." 

"Now,"  said  the  other,  "listen  to 
my  story.  I  was  a  Union  soldier, 
and  was  in  the  wood  that  night  with 
a  party  of  scouts.  I  saw  you  stand- 
ing, although  I  did  not  see  your  face. 
My  men  had  turned  their  rifles  upon 
you  waiting  the  word  to  fire;  but 
when  you  sang  out: 

"  'Cover  my  defenseless   head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing," 

"I  said,  'Boys,  lower  your  rifles; 
Jet  us  go  back.'  " 


VALUABLE  SERVICE 

RENDERED  STATE 


THE    LIMIT. 


"Then  you  don't  li;:c  my  hat?" 
"No,  my  dear,  that  hat  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  selected  by  a  committee  of  your  worst 
ies." 


There  comes  to  our  notice  the  last 
issue  of  The  Register,  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  at  Frankfort, 
Th'.1  Register  is  full  of  historical 
data,  among  which  is  the  Boone 
Records  containing  the  Boone  gen- 
ealogy dating  from  l(jb'6.  Few  peo- 
ple in  Kentucky  know  and  appreci- 
ate, as  they  should,  the  services 
rendered  the  State  by  Mrs.  Morton 
and  her  sister  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  records  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  have  made 
Kentucky  famous.  But  for  these 
untiring,  patriotic  and  versatile 
women  much  valuable  information 
would  be  lost  to  posterity.  Ken- 
tucky owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude it  can  never  repay. 

— Central  Record,  Lancaster. 


PICTURES  OF  THE 

"LOVE  HOUSE." 


There  are  frequent  calls  now  for 
pictures  of  the  old  Love  House  of 
Frankfort,  which  long  ago  disap- 
peared from  the  corner  of  "Wilkin- 
son and  Whipping  streets  in  this 
city.  It  was  the  lirst  hotel  built  in 
Frankfort,  and  it  was  in  its  spacious 
drawing  room  the  Legislature  of 
17(X>  mei,  in  regularly  organized 
session,  and  for  that  reason,  has 
been  styled  the  first  capitol  as  it  was 
used  as  such  until  one  was  built  on 
the  old  Capitol  square  in  North 
Frankfort.  The  fact  also  that  the 
King  of  France  (incognito)  was 
entertained  there  by  Mrs.  Love,  the 
graceful  hostess,  when  he  was  hid- 
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ing  away  frora  the  angry  mobs  of 
France,  and  also  that  Aaron  Burr, 
with  his  conspirators,  mot  at  the 
Love  House,  in  conference  about  his 
grand  scheme  of  a  Southwest  Em- 
pire, gives  even  the  pictures  of  the 
_L,ove  House  as  souvenirs  an  unusual 
interest. 


PICTURES  FOE  THE  HALL  OF 
THE  U.  S.  SENATE, 


NEW  MEMBER. 


Mr.  G.  M.  Spears  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  joined  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  and  writes  that  he  is 
proud  of  his  c  ate  of  member- 

ship, and  most  pleased  to  have  the 
"Register"  in  his  library.  Mr. 
Spears  is  an  author  and  collector  of 
the  best  literature  of  our  country. 
He  is  a  son  of  Noah  Spears,  and 
grandson  of  Solomon  Spears,  of 
Bonrbon  County.  Ky.,  both  de- 
ceased. He  wants  information  of 
the  Spears  family  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 


The  Mexican  situation  continues  in 
unsettled  state,  and  gives  our 
government  grave  concern.  The  re- 
cut  outrage  perpetrated  at  Colum- 
bus, X.  M.,  by  the  bandit  Villa  and 
his  bloodthirsty  followers  still 
further  complicates  matters.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Secretary  of 
r  are  handling  the  situation,  Ave 
are  sure,  in  the  best  ]  -  le  way. 
;  et  us  hope  their  efforts  may  bring 
peace  to  Mexico,  with  the  hast  pos- 
tciifice  of  American  lives. 
We  realize  that  this  is  no  small  task, 
for  the  Mexican-,  like  the  horse 
whose  natural  gait  was  a  runaway, 
are  a  troublesome  proposition. 


The  State  Historical  Society  will 
contribute  by  request  a  number  of 
pictures  of  the  early  Senators  from 
Kentucky.  The  artist  who  will  ar- 
range the  portraits  of  the  Senators 
in  the  Senate  chamber  has  engaged 

dr.  H.  A.  Gretter  of  this  city  to 
photograph  for  him  the  following 
portraits  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 
in  the  city:  Gov.  James  T.  More- 
head,  Gov.  Thos.  P.  Metcalfe,  Hon. 
Wm.  T.  Barry,  Hon.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  historian;  Hon.  Isham 
Talbot.  The  portrait  of  Martin  D. 
Hardin  could  not  be  secured  for  the 

i]  tist,  the  family  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed having  moved  away  from  the 
State. 

The  Society  is  proud  of  the  honor 
of  having  many  notable  men  whose 
portraits  will  adorn  the  Senate  of 
Hie  United  States.  Only  the  early 
Senators  from  each  State  are  to  be 
placed  in  Senate's  new  gallery. 


"Well  Sambo,  what's  the  news  from  the 
Capitol?"'  asked  a  Kentuckian  in  Cincinnati, 
of  one  of  his  colored  friends  who  had  just 
come  in  from  Kentucky. 

"Why  Ma's  Henry,  ain't  you  heerd,  Satan 
has  arrove?" 

"With  an  earthquake,  Sambo?" 

"Wuss  'an  that,  the  Legislature  thar — 
Satan  in  the  saddle  ripping'  up  and  down 
them  marble  halls  like  they  wus  turnpikes. 
Slch  behavior  I  never  seed  before.  Quar- 
reling and  fighting,  and  sich  talk!  Why, 
}!a's  Henry,  I  got  skeered.  I  jest  left  my 
broom  and  dust  pan  down  by  the  Gover- 
nor's door,  and  put  the  Ohio  River  twix 
them  thar  Legislators  and  me,  quick  as  the 
cars  could  fetch  me  here." 
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MRS.  MORTON  PAYS  TRIBUTE 

TO  ROBERT  BURNS 

WILSON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  State  Journal : 

New  York,  April  1. — Robert 
Burns  Wilson,  an  artist  and  poet, 
died  at  a  hospital  here  yesterday 
a tter  a  long  illness.  He  was  born 
at  Parker,  Pa.,  but  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh at  an  early  age  and  there  at- 
tended school  for  a  short  time.  He 
studied  while  earning  Ids  living. 
Mr.  Wilson  lived  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
nearly  thirty  years  and  there  paint- 
ed many  of  his  best  known  works. 
He  also  was  a  frequent  contributor 
of  verse  to  magazines  and  two 
volumes  of  his  poems  were  publish- 
ed. 

The  dispatch  above  was  received 
here  on  April  1st,  and  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  poet  and  artist  were 
distressed  to  learn  of  his  death. 
While  many  of  them  had  heard  he 
was  not  successful  in  New  York  with 
pen  and  brush  as  he  had  been  in 
Frankfort,  yet  they  knew  nut  that 
the  disappointment  and  sorrows 
there  had  broken  ins  heart.  He 
could  not  brook  failure — he  who 
while  he  lived  here  had  been  so  hon- 
ored and  so  successful — so  much 
flattered  by  the  great  men  of  the 
South  who  appreciated  the  genius 
of  the  erratic  man.  The  cool  indif- 
ference of  New  York  to  his  gifts 
*hted  his   high  hopes — and     he 

ckened  and  died. 

His  friends  here  will  today  have 
lis  body  laid  to  rest  in  our  historic 
necropolis,  overlooking  the  pictur- 
esque scenery  he  once  loved  and 
painted  and  wrote  beautiful  descrip- 


tions of  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, 

We  asked  him  once  to  write  us  a 
poem  for  the  Journal  Ave  were  edi- 
ing  at  the  time,  and  he  sent  us  the 
following  verses,  which  we  repub- 
lished in  the  Register  of  1909.' 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


(From  the  Register  of  State  Histor- 
ical Society.) 
Three  Times. 
(This  pretty  poem    was    written 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Frankfort 
Lyceum,  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
Major  Henry  T.  Stanton,  then  critic 
of  the  Lyceum,    upon    seeing    the 
verses  in  the  Journal,  read  "Three 
Times,"  and  added  the  verse  below 
—the  last  lines. — Ed.  The  Register.) 

There  is  a  time  when  we  are  born, 
A  time  that  men  call  birth, 
Which  poets  call  the  dawn  of  morn 
And  make  it  rhyme  with  mirth. 
There   is  a  time  when  we  must  die, 
And  men  have  called  it  death; 
The  poets  rhyme  it  with  a  sigh, 
And  cease  for  lack  of  breath. 
There  is  a  time  between  these  two, 
That  love  has  made  his  season; 
In  which  sad  mortals  have  to  do 
With  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. 
There  is  a  house  beneath  the  ground 
When  all  these  times  are  o'er, 
Which  we  must  find  as  others  found, 
And  silence  bars  the  door, 
Where  reason  is  an  idle  sound 
And   rhyming  is   no   more. 

— Robert  Burns   Wilson. 
There's  still  another  time  for  you, 
Vv'licn  all  your  work  is  done, 
The   time  that  makes  your   manhood   true; 
That   points    the   course   you    run. 
The  time  that  puts  all  other  time 
To  silence  and  to  shame; 
The  time  that  gives  your  thoughts  to  rhyme. 
To  fame — undying  fame. 

— H.  T.  Stanton. 
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KENTUCKIANS  WHO  LOCATED  IN  CARROLL  COUNTY,  MIS- 
SOURI, PREVIOUS  TO  1876. 


Name.  Nativity. 

Silas  A.  Ballard Trimble  Co. 

B.  I).  Kendriek Lewis  Co. 

Dudley  Thomas Bath  Co. 

James  CI.  Armita£re Morcau  Co. 

J.  T.  Craig  _. Carroll  Co. 

G.  R.  Carson Marion  Co. 

W.  M.  Kelly Estill  Co. 

James  M.  Staton 

A.  VanMeter  

Samuel  Winfrey  

Mansfield  Jenkins  Butler  Co. 

Daniel  Settles  Greene  Co. 

Walter  0.  Squires Adair  Co. 

A\~.  C.  Turner Marion  Co. 

John  Walderi Woodford  Co. 

James  R.  Boley Mercer  Co. 

J.  R.  Yates Woodford  Co. 

Elsey  Creel  Adair  Co. 

W.  B.  Hubbard Madison  Co. 

J.  W.  Holliday Adair  Co. 

J.  W.  Bailey™ Adair  Co. 

B.  AY.  Bowdry Barren  Co. 

Tipton  Fridley Bath  Co. 

AYrn.  J.  Montgomery 

J.  B.  Rape Adair  Co. 

E.  W.  Briscoe Owen  Co. 

Jacob  Diegel Henderson  Co. 

James  E.  Drake Adair  Co. 

W.  J.  Floyd Barren  Co. 

John  M.  Montgomery Adair  Co. 

Sam  B.  Robertson,  Cumberland  Co. 

Georcre  A.  Royse — — 

Wilcoxson  &  Co.,  Bankers, 

Mercer  Co. 

W.  H.  Winfrey Adair  Co. 

James  11.  Wright Franklin  Co. 

Wagaman  Bros.,  Grocers, 

Garrard  Co. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Baker Shelby  Co. 


Name.  Nativity. 

W.  W.  Riley Scott  Co. 

AY.  F.  Colliver Montgomery  Co. 

J.  M.  Shield Fleming  Co. 

W.  S.  Thomas Scott  Co. 

Michael  Miller „ Hardin  Co. 

J 1 enry  Neal Barren  Co. 
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Francis  M.  Winfrey Adair  Co. 

S.  M.  Barron Co. 

John  S.  Bridges Allen  Co. 
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John  Haines  Carroll  Co. 

J.  H.  Jones Shelby  Co. 

P.  S.  Lynn Scott  Co. 

John  E.  Roscll Fayette  Co. 
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James  M.  Goodson,  Cumberland  Co. 

J.  L.  Gumm Green  Co. 

J.  S.  Hansford Shelby  Co. 

Thomas  L.  Miller Green  Co. 

Jackson  Standley Shelby  Co. 

James  Trotter .Cumberland  Co. 

J.  H.  Trotter Clinton  Co. 

John  Anderson Cumberland  Co. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Buzzard Marion  Co. 

Medford  Elliott  Adair  Co. 

Mrs. P. A. Goodson,  Cumberland  Co. 

Haskins  Hatcher Adair  Co. 

F.  H.  Mossbarger Co. 

AY.  R.  Shehan Marion  Co. 

W.  0.  P.  Thomas Adair  Co. 

S.  B.  Barber Scott  Co. 

George  AY.  Craig Nicholas  Co. 

James  M.  Dawson..... Harrison  Co. 

America  Glover Henry  Co. 

Joseph  Keith Knox  Co. 

R.  J.  Thompson AYoodford  Co. 

1).  D.  Bullock AYoodford  Co. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  FRANKFORT  CEMETERY  AND  SKETCH 
OF  JUDGE  THOMAS  JAMES. 


THE  FPAXKFOPT  CEMETERY 


Many  inquiries  have  come  to  us 
concerning  this  famous  necropolis, 
when  it  was  founded  and  incorpor- 
ated, and  by  whom,  all  of  which 
history  may  be  found  in  the  Jan- 
uary Register,  1909.  There  we 
learn  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
following  named  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort: Judge  Mason  Brown,  Hon. 
Orlando  Brown,  E.  H.  Taylor,  A. 
G.  Hodges,  Henry  "Wingate,  Jacob 
Swigert,  A.  P.  Cox,  Phillip  Swigert 
and  W.  P.  Steely,  in  the  year  1843. 
These  were  the  first  trust  3,  with 
John  C.  Herndon,  .Secretary.  In  a 
disastrous  fire  in  1S5G  or  ]c.j7  all 
other  records  of  the  founding  of 
the  cemetery  were  lost.  The  land 
which  embraces  tin-  beautiful  plat- 
eau overlooking  the  Kentucky  river, 
originally  was  the  o-tate  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  from  whom  the  Hon- 
orable Ishaui  Talbot  bought  the 
farm.  The  beauty  of  this  especial 
part  of  it  suggested  the  idea  to 
Judge  Mason  Brown  of  purchasing 
the  ground,  and  converting  it  into 
a  cemetery.  This  was  done,  and 
the  Frankfort  Cemetery  became 
the  second  incorporated  cemetery 
i'i  the  United  States;  Mt.  Auburn, 
;>t  Boston,  Mass.,  being  the  first. 
As  soi  ible  an  accomplish- 

ed land  rdener,  Robert  Car- 

michael,  a  yonng  Scotchman,    who 
had  been  employed    on   the  estate 


of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  was  en- 
gaged and  brought  to  Frankfort 
as  the  keeper  and  gardener  of  the 
cemetery.  He  made  it  a  park  of 
wondrous  beauty. 

In  1845  the  remains  of  Daniel 
and  Rebecca  Boone  were  reinterred 
here.  Judge  Brown  was  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  surviving  relatives  of 
the  celebrated  pioneers  in  regard 
to  removal  from  Missouri.  Having 
obtained  their  consent,  a  commit- 
tee was  sent  to  Missouri  to  bring 
their  remains  to  Kentucky.  A 
nephew  of  Daniel  Boone  came  with 
the  remains,  and  during  the  prepa- 
rations here  and  the  grand  cere- 
monies of  this  great  event  was  the 
guest  of  Judge  Mason  Brown. 

After  the  burial  of  these  famous 
pioneers,  in  this  beautiful  spot,  the 
cemetery  was  gradually  appro- 
priated by  lot  owners.  The  famous 
people  of  Kentucky  were  brought 
here  to  be  buried,  when  they  had 
died  in  other  States  and  other 
countries.  In  response  to  inquir- 
ies about  the  splendid  military 
monument  in  the  cemetery,  and  the 
famous  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  we 
give  the  following  history,  with  a 
clipping  from  the  Frankfort  News, 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislature  of  1847, 
relative  to    the    State    lot.     From 
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these  papers  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Hon.  Thomas  James,  of  Hick- 
man comity,  Ky.,  was  the  author 
of  the  Legislative  act  providing-  a 
lot  in  the  cemetery  for  the  soldiers 
and  distinguished  dead  of  Ken- 
tucky, also  the  magnificent  military 
monument  that  now  adorns  the 
sacred  lot. 


THE  FRANKFORT  CEMETERY 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  ceme- 
teries to  be  found  in  any  country 
is  in  Frankfort,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  that  the  river  winds  by.  There, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  land  his  foot 
first  trod  upon,  rests  the  remains  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  sturdy  pioneer 
and  type  of  hardy  manhood.  Not 
far  ofr  sleep  his  companions  in  ad- 
venture, Crist,  Dudley  and  Shan- 
non. Amid  the  stately  monuments 
is  also  the  last  resting  place  of  one 
who  could  almost  put  the  breath 
of  life  into  senseless  marble,  the 
great  sculptor,  Joel  T.  Hart.  There 
Greenup,  Adair,  Moorehead,  Crit- 
tenden, Blackburn,  Bradley  and 
other  governors  rest.  Here  also 
lie  those  gallant  Kentuckians  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Mexico,  together 
with  O'Hara,  the  author  of  the 
famous  lines  that  gave  to  the  plot 
its  name. 

The  history  of  the  State's  Capi- 
tal is,  of  course,  closely  identified 
with  its  gtfcatmen,  Governors.  Sen- 
ators and  Statesmen,  lb-re  they  met 
and  worked  for  the  state's  good, 
for  its  glory  and  renown,  few,  per- 
haps know  tli''  plot  of  ground 
known  as  the  "Bivouac  of  the 
Dead,"  was  first  the  sjht  and 

inspiration  of  a  senator  in  HIT. 
On  •  .•',  Kentucky  Senate  Jour- 


nal, of  the  session  of  1S47.  on  Feb. 
20th,  is  recorded  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Judge  Thomas  James, 
which  was  adopted  by  both  Senate 
and  House  of  that  session,  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
of  Kentucky's  honorable  dead  who 
had  fought  and  fallen  on  the  fields 
of  Mexico,  to  their  present  resting- 
place,  and  also  providing  ample 
ground  for  the  burial  place  of  Ken- 
tucky's illustrious  dead.  In  the 
same  Journal  may  be  seen  where 
Judge  James  was  made  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  secure  the 
ground,  also  his  report  and  how  he 
pushed  the  whole  thing  through. 
And  so  Thomas  James,  though  bur- 
ied in  Memphis,  Term.,  has  made 
for  himself  a  place  among  those 
who  sleep  on  "Fame's  eternal 
camping  ground."  —  Frankfort 
News. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  SENATE, 

SESSION  OF  1846-1847. 

PAGE  343. 

Mr.  James,  from  a  select  com- 
mittee, made  the  following  report, 
Feb.  20,  1847,  to-wit: 

The  select  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  ''inquiring  into 
the  policy  and  expediency  of  caus- 
ing a  suitable  monument  to  be 
erected  at  the  most  eligible  point 
in  Kentucky,  in  honor  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  hereto- 
fore, and  who  may  hereafter,  fall 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
to  mark  the  resting  place  of  her  il- 
::  trious  statesmen ;  that  the  said 
committee  also  report  the  most 
suitable  place  to  be  selected,  in 
which  K<  titucky  may  deposit  the 
ashes     of     her     illustrious     dead": 
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Your  committee  would  most  re- 
spectfully report: 

That  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  they  visited  the  grounds  of 
the  Frankfort  Cemetery,  recently 
laid  out  and  improved,  on  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  Capitol, 
known  formerly  as  Hunter's  Gar- 
den: they  found  it  to  be  a  spot  of 
great  beauty,  and  remarkable  for 
its  commanding  situation,  and  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  scenery. 
The  grounds  embrace  thirty-two 
acres,  enclosed  by  a  secure  and 
excellent  fence  of  walnut  and 
cedar,  which  affords  perfect  secur- 
ity to  the  place.  Good  buildings 
are  provided  within  the  enclosure, 
for  the  superintendent,  who  con- 
stantly resides  there,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  im- 
provements that  have  already  been 
made,  and  to  superintend  such  as 
the  company  may  think  proper 
hereafter  to  make;  to  keep  the 
grounds  in  neat  and  complete 
order,  and  protect  the  same  from 
the  slightest  injury  or  trespass. 

Its  high  and  elevated  situation, 
being  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Kentucky  river,  a 
fine  and  commanding  view  of  that 
stream,  which  winds  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  or  bfnff.  From  a  portion 
of  this  ground  you  have  a  view  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  situated  north  of  the 
river;  the  whole  of  South  Frank- 
fort, the  bridge  across  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  for  many  miles 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
elevated  situ  itii  i  of  I  his  point,  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  set 
apart,  consecrated,  and  forever  de- 
voted t:nd  dedicated,  the  neat  and 


tasteful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  improved,  point  it  out,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  as  the 
most  eligible  point  that  could  be 
selected  for  the  erection  of  a  grand 
and  splendid  monument  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions;  also,  the 
most  suitable  place  to  be  selected 
as  a  public  burying  ground  for 
Kentucky. 

Your  committee  would  further 
state,  by  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany, it  is  forever  set  apart  as  a 
cemetery;  no  road  carr  pass  through 
it;  it  is  not  subject  to  execution  or 
sale ;  it  can  never  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  It  has  been  handsomely 
laid  off  into  small  lots,  for  the  use 
of  families,  a  portion  of  which 
have  been  sold  and  handsomely  en- 
closed. The  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  lots  are  forever  to 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  and 
ornament  of  Ihe  grounds. 

The  individuals  who  advanced 
the  necessary  funds  to  establish  it, 
are  authorized  to  retain,  out  of  the 
sales  of  the  lots,  their  actual  ad- 
vancement, and  no  more;  all  above 
this  is,  by  the  charter,  forever  to 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the 
Frankfort  Cemetery  Company,  by 
your  committee,  requesting  him  to 
inform  them  upon  what  terms  the 
company  would  grant  the  State 
such  grounds  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  indicated  by 
your  resolution,  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  following  communica- 
tion, marked  (A),  which  they 
make  part  of  their  report. 
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The  central  mound,  which  the 
company  offer  to  convey  gratui- 
tously to  the  State,  is  a  handsome 
spot  of  ground,  already  very  neat- 
ly laid  out,  containing  about  one 
acre,  and  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  cemetery  and  is  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  a  public  burying  ground.  We 
know  of  no  place  so  well  adapted, 
and  combining  more  advantages 
and  beauties  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  with 
a  view  of  procuring  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground  to  be  used,  and 
forever  set  apart,  as  a  public  bury- 
ing ground,  and  to  enable  the 
Frankfort  Cemetery  Company  to 
perfect  the  very  liberal  donation 
they  have  tendered  to  the  State. 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  resolution. 
accompanied  by  a  bill  (marked  B), 
to  authorize  said  company  to  con- 
vey a  portion  of  its  grounds  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  James, 

Chairman. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient 
and  proper  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  monument,  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  of  Kentucky, 
who  have  heretofore,  and  who  may 
hereafter,  fall  in  defence  of  our 
much  beloved  country;  and  of  her 
illustrious  citizens  whose  memory 
may  be  entitled  to  commemoration. 

(A.) 
Frankfort,  Feb.   19,  1847. 
Hon.   Judge   James, 
Chairman   of  Committee 

of  Sen 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  the   honor  to 
acknowledge   the   receipt    of    your 
note  of  this  date,  with  the  enclosed 


resolution  of  the  Senate.  You  will 
discover  by  the  charter  of  the 
company,  that  the  Frankfort  Cem- 
etery is  strictly  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  institution,  and  wholly 
free  from  speculation  and  gain.  The 
sole  object  of  those  gentlemen  who 
established  it,  was  a  desire  that 
they  and  their  friends  might  have 
a  secure,  permanent  and  beautiful 
spot,  in  which  to  deposit  the  ashes 
of  their  dead;  that  when  living, 
they,  with  pious  hands,  might  keep 
the  briar  and  the  weed  from  the 
graves  of  those  they  loved,  and 
when  laid  by  their  side  the  same 
melancholy  but  consoling  care 
might  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
grounds  of  the  cemetery  embrace 
'.vl  acres.  There  will  have  been  ex- 
pended, during  this  and  the  ensu- 
ing year,  in  the  original  purchase 
and  improvement,  about  the  sum 
of  ^Il',000.  Its  romantic  situation 
and  improvements,  make  it,  as  they 
believe,  truly  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  spot. 

I  am  charged  by  the  company  to 
state  that,  should  it  meet  the  views 
of  your  committee,  they  will  cheer- 
fully convey  to  the  State  the  beau- 
tiful mound  in  the  center  of  the 
grounds,  which  is  sufficiently  large 
for  all  Stat'5  purposes.  The  com- 
pany are  unwilling  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  it  now,  or  at  any 
future  period.  All  that  they  would 
expect  or  desire  is.  that  it  be  kept 
by  the  State  in  the  same  neat  and 
simple  manner  in  which  the  lots  of 
private  individuals  are  kept,  so  as 
not  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

]  am  also  charged  by  the  com- 
pany to  Btate,  that  should  the  Leg- 
islature, at  any  time  hereafter,  de- 
sire anv  other  ground  on  which  to 
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civet  a  monument,  as  is  alluded  to 
ill  your  note  and  resolutions  the 
company  will  cheerfully  give  to  the 
State  any  unoccupied  spot  in  their 
grounds,  on  which  to  erect  the 
same. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient   servant, 
Mas  ox  Brown, 
Chairman  Frankfort 
Cemetery  Company. 


A   bill   authorizing  the    Frankfort 
Cemetery  Company  to  convey  a 
portion  of  its    grounds    to    the 
State  of  Kentucky. 
Whereas,    the   Frankfort   Ceme- 
tery Company  have  been  so  gener- 
ous  as   to   tender  to   the   State   of 
Kentucky,   the    central    mound    in 
their  gronnds,  for  burial  purposes; 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJ>c  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

%  1.  That  the  said  company  be, 
and  they  arc  hereby  empowered 
and  authorized  to  convey  the  above 
described  ground  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  burying  ground;  and  when 
so  conveyed,  no  interment  shall  be 
made  therein,  except  such  as  may 
hereafter  be  directed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

§  2.  That  said  conveyance  be 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
which  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  Franklin  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Approved  March  1,  1847. 


Mr.  Thomas  James,  Senator 
from  Hickman,  moved  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  to-wit: 

Whereas,  all  nations  delight  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  advanced  the  interest  and  sus- 
tained the  honor  and  glory  of  their 
country;  and  whereas,  the  states- 
man at  home,  and  the  soldier  in 
war,  look  for  their  chief  reward  on 
earth  to  the  grateful  recollection 
of  their  countrymen;  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  encouragement 
to  a  feeling  so  well  calculated  to 
encourage  the  statesman  to  perse- 
vere in  his  toil  and  labor,  and  to 
strengthen  the  nerve  of  the  soldier 
in  the  hour  of  privation,  perii  and 
danger; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  policy  and  exped- 
iency of  causing  a  suitable  mom; 
ment  to  be  erected  at  the  most  eli- 
gible point  m  Kentucky,  in  honor 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  heretofore,  and  who  nun 
hereafter  fall  in  defence  of  their 
country,  and  to  mark  the  resting 
place  of  her  illustrious  statesmen, 
and  that  said  committee  also  re- 
port the  most  suitable  place  to  be 
selected  in  which  Kentucky  may  de- 
posit the  ashes  ,of  her  illustrious 
dead. 

Messrs.  James,  J.  Speed 
Smith,  Key,  Helm  and  Bristow 
were  appointed  a  committee  pur- 
suant to  said  resolution. 


JUDGE  T 1  [OMA  S  JAME  S. 


Senate  of  Kentucky — Journal  of 
l«4f;-W7  sessions.  February  18, 
1847.     Session  of  1S46. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Thomas  James,  was  born  near 
Louisburgh,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C,  in 
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1707,  and  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
/O,  at  which  place,  in  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  he  was  interred. 

The  parents  of  Thomas  James, 
Henry  James  and  Prances  Webb 
James,  in  1803,  left  North  Carolina 
and  came  to  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  with 
ir  three  sons,  William,  Thomas, 
and  Burton  Allen.  William  enlist- 
ed in  the  War  of  1812  and  while 
merely  wounded,  was  one  of  the 
few  who  survived  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Lieut.  Scott  up  the 
Appalachicola  River.  After  the 
war  lie  settled  in  Charlotte  Co.. 
Term.  Burton  Allen  went  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  became  one  of  the 
}most  men  of  the  state,  and 
Thomas  settled  in  Hickman  Co., 
1-Cy.,  and  became  en-  of  the  early 
poli  rved    his    state 

faithfully  and  well.  He  represent- 
ee county  of  Hickman  for  eight 
rs  in  the  Legislature  and  in 
2  he  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  1,381  votes  over  his  opponent  in 
the  First  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Hickman,  Calloway, 
McCracken,  and  Graves.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  tins  district 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  Senate, 
making  in  ail  twenty-four  consecu- 
tive years  that  he  represented  this 
part  of  the  st  ite  in  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, after  which.,  being  tired  of 
polities,  he  changed  his  residence  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  even  after  his 
change  of  residence  he  was  asked 
to  return  and  help  revise  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  state,  which  he  did. 
Thomas  James  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
:  and  patriotic  ancestors.  His  father, 
Henry  James,  of  Culpepper,  C.  If., 
Va.,  when  a  mere  lad,  joined  the 
War   of   the    lie  volution,   in   which 


his  father,  Maj.  Joseph  James,  was 
also  serving,  iiis  mother,  Frances 
Webb  Jam<  s,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
hist  families  of  North  Carolina, 
being  a   daughter  of  John  Webb, 

o  of  the  Revolution,  who  mar- 
ried a  near  relative  or  the  famous 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Father  oi  Ken- 
tucky. 

in  1820,  Thomas  James  married 
Judith  Finnic:  and  to  them  were 
born  hour  children:  William,  who 
died  in  Princeton,  ivy.,  in  1904; 
Mary,  Thomas,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Southern  War  in  1862,  and 
Frances,  who  married  Col.  Wm.  A. 
kins,  who  "were  the  parents  of 
the  late  Mrs.  i).  R.  Collier,  of  Lan- 
r,  Ky. 


Charlotte,  Tenn., 
Thursday,  Jan.  14,  I860. 

det  James: 

My  Dear  Hon: — Your  favor  of 
the  0th  and  7th  instant  came  to 
hand  yesterday.  We  are  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  you  passed 
acceptably  your  examination  at 
West  Point  and  have  attained  the 
rank  of  Cadet.  I  (we)  recognize  it 
e.s  a  great  honor  and  benefit  be- 
slowed  on  you  by  our  grateful 
country.  And  I  (we)  have  a  lively 
hope  that  you  will  endeavor  to  im- 
prove your  mind  and  also  to  act 
in  accordance  to  the  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution  there. 

Your  antecedents  here,  where 
you  were  bora,  trained  and  educat- 
ed, induce  us  to  hope  and  believe 
that  you  will  strive  to  outstrip  any 
member  of  your  family. 

You  have  an  uncle,  our  brother 
Thomas  James,  who  served  twenty- 
four  sessions  in  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  sixteen  of  which  was  in 
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the  Senate-,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
year  as  a  member  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  that 
-late.  When  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  he  an- 
nounced that  his  political  life  bad 
ceased,  that  lie  should  not  again 
be  a  candidate.  My  other  brother, 
B.  A.  James,  your  uncle,  \vh<  -. 
name,  Allen,  you  bear,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a  r.  of  the 

Senate  of  Missouri,  a  judge  ami 
also  a  member  of  the  c  >nvt  ntion  to 
revise  the  Constitution  if  that 
state.  The  laws  and  constitution 
which,  the  convention   «  -  I    for 

that  state  were  vetoed  by  the  peo- 
ple. L  nated  as  magistrates 
while  ms  ;  !  rs  of  the  Legislature. 
Each  has  been  a  jini.    . 

Your  gi  tather,  Philip  Henry, 
itive  of  Culpepper  county,  Vir- 
ginia, served  faithfully  \  nd  1  nest- 
!y  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
if"  was  a  faithful,  devoted  friend 
of  the  Consl  itution  and.  -  of  the 
United  States  to  the  instant  of  his 
decease,  which  occurred  November 
10,  1811,  being  in  sound  mind,  re- 
marking: "I  am  dying;  I  wish  my 
wife  and  children  to  shake  Lands 
with  me."  J  was  not  al  the  mo- 
ment in  the  room.  J  was  the  last 
to  grasp  his  hand.  As  I  withdrew 
inv  hand  the  bvstanders  and  neierh- 
bors  stated:  "He  is  dead;  he  has 
left  us." 

As  lie  had.  at  sundry  times,  seri- 
ously advised  how  to  demean  our- 
selves at  a  future  period  when  we 
would  be  men  and  have  to  act  for 
ourselves.  11  is  advice  was  a  guide 
to  me  in  some  of  the  particular 
events  of  my  lite  and  especially  the 
very  early  wholesome  advice  which 


my  dear  and  ever- faithful  mother 
imprinted  on  my  mind  in  my  very 
infancy  and  afterwards  even  to 
manhood. 

My  father  was  born  November 
11,  ITd-i,  in  the  same  state  and 
county  in  which  his  grandfather, 
Joseph  James,  resided. 

I  have  never  visited  that  section 
of  Virginia.  I  have  never  heard 
them  alluded  to  or  spoken  of  except 
in  terms  of  the  highest  degree  of 
r<  spect. 

Mr.  E.  E.  L.  opens  his  school  on 
Monday,  the  IStli  instant,  and  Mr. 
Bailee,  also.  1  do  not  expect  to 
<  ater  your  brother  Thomas;  he  is 
not  anxious  to  go  to  school.  He 
ds  considerably  and  pays  some 

tie  attention  to  arithmetic.  He 
is  very  diligent  in  attending  to  the 
stock  and  has  strolled  about  but 
\{vy  little  with  idlers  and  triflers 
during  the  past  present  holidays.  I 
yi  l  hope  that  his  curiosity  or  de- 
sire  may  induce  him  to  apply  him- 
self more  directly  to  the  arithmetic. 
I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  di- 
rectly coerce  him  into  measure  on 
the  subject.  Solid  learning  cannot 
be  beaten  into  a  youth. 

I  have  in  my  day  performed  a 
campaign  or  two  in  the  war  of 
1812.  I  had  occasion  to  notice  that 
some  very  unprincipled  men,  sol- 
diers, were  great  favorites  with 
the  officers  and  some  men  possess- 
ed of  a  correct  principle  were  not, 
I  have  noticed  the  same  out  of  the 
army. 

I  have  taught  school  twenty-four 
ions.  Two-thirds  of  them  a 
high  school.  I  have  noticed  some 
staid  farmers  who  selected  rowdies 
for  their  guests  and  associates  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.    Some  of 
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these  farmers  were  actually  pro- 
fessed members  of  the  church.  How 
these  things  happen  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discuss.  We  observed 
that  it  did  not  turn  out  well  on 
either  side. 

You  are,  I  am  certain,  well  vers- 
ed in  regard  to  the  course  that  you 
intend  to  pursue,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain is  the  right  course,  i.  e.,  to  act 
correctly — let  others  act  as  they 
may — to  acquire  as  much  solid  liter- 
ature and  military  information  as 
you  possibly  can.  Said  information 
will  unquestionably  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  you  during  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days. 

Your  brother  Thomas  showed, 
by  my  advice,  your  letter  stating 

that  vou  had  been  accepted  to  

Ho  states  that  they 

were  well  pleased,  particularly 
Miss  Daws.  They  are  your  espec- 
ial well  wishers  and  friends,  so  is 
P.  M.  K.  also.  I  presume  there  are 
also  some  few  others.  Mr.  Deason, 
the  clock  tinker,  has  just  left  my 
room.  He  has  moved  from  Samuel 
Austin's  old  place  on  the  road  to 
the  widow  Vomers'  vicinity,  lie 
states  that  one  of  the  Crouch 
sons  is  about  to  be  taken  by  a  State 
warrant  as  being  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  the  negro,  north  of  town, 
five  or  six  miles,  in  which  Porter 
Ferguson's  father  was  apprehend- 
ed and  committed  to  jail,  and  to 
evade  the  law  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  by  Mrs.  DeLoachc's  and 
took  up  her  single  daughter  behind 
him  and  rode  off. 

This  is  what  is  termed  a  hard 
winter  here.  It  was  fair  weather 
at  12  a.  in.  today;  now  at  5  p.  m.  it 
is  already  cold,  dismal  and  gloomy. 


I  learned  that  it  requires  more 
com  than  usual  to  fatten  pork 
hogs.  It  requires  100  ears  per  day 
for  my  lot  of  live  hogs;  they  grow 
and  fatten  fast.  Farmers  are  not 
making  money  by  raising  hogs,  fat- 
tening and  hauling  them  to  market 
at  $8.00  a  hundred  pounds,  but  I 
suppose  it  does  not  require  quite 
so  much  corn  to  raise  hogs  in  the 
country  as  in  town.  Mine  were  in 
good  order  when  1.  put  them  off  a 
heavy  mast  of  white  oak  acorns. 
My  stock  is  in  fine  order. 

I  believe  I  have  written  you  all 
of  the  news.  Your  Ma,  Thomas  and 
Miss  O'Real  join  me  in  my  love 
and  compliments  to  you.  Please 
write  to  me  often,  1  will  to  yon.  T 
yet  remain,  your  affectionate 
lather, 

W.  James. 

Dear  Willie:— As  your  Pa  writes 
to  you  frequently  there  seems  but 
little  occasion  for  me  to  write.  1 
am  truly  glad  you  are  trying  to  act 
so  as  to  uphold  and  advance  the 
good  name  of  your  family.  I  trust 
that,  you  will  establish  a  character 
for  uprightness  and  morality  as 
well  as  for  being  diligent  in  your 
studies.  Believe  me,  as  ever,  your 
affectionate  mother, 

S.  E.  J. 

State  of  Kentucky,    *] 

County  of  Garrard.  J 

I,  \V.  S.  Hopper,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  county  and  State 
aforesaid,  do  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter,  the 
original  of  which  has  been  exam- 
ined by  me,  and  I  further  certify 
that  from  tin;  appearance  of  the 
paper  the  same  seems  to  be  a.  very 
old  letter  and  has  never  been  cop- 
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Led,  but  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
original  author. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal, 
{his  14th  day  of  January,  1016. 
AVill  S.  Hopper, 
Notary  Public, 
Garrard  Co.,  Ky. 
My  commission  expires  Feb.  19, 
1918. 


Charlotte,  Tenn., 
19th  Jan.,  1871. 
Cadet  W.  H.  James. 

My  Dear  Son : — Your  recent  let- 
ters have  been  duly  received.  I  am 
much  gratified  to  hear  from  you; 
that  you  are  pleased  with  your  sit- 
uation at  West  Point.  There  is 
nothing  of  importance  transpiring 
here. 

(Here  he  adds  a  postscript  the 
next  dav) : 

Jan.  20th,  1871:— This  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  your  de- 
ceased brother,  W.  H.  James,  and 
also  of  the  interment  of  my  grand- 
father, John  Webb,  the  father  of 
my  dear  mother.  He  died  at  the 
residence  at  which  he  had  lived  all 
the  time  during  his  married  life,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1795,  and 
was  interred  the  20th,  and  I,  your 
father,  was  born  the  next  da}',  21st 
Jan.,  1795.  Your  deceased  brother. 
William  Henry  James,  would,  had 
lie  lived,  be  24  years  of  age  this 
day.  Your  brother,  K.  A.  W. 
James,  will  be  on  the  26th,  27  years 
of  age,  and  tomorrow,  the  21st,  will 
be  rny  70th  birthday.  By  years  of 
age,  yes,  quite  an  old  man/ 

I  am,  I  strive  to  be  grateful  for 
it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound 
health.  My  grandfather  Webb  was 
bora  in  Franklin  county,  X.  C.  I 
have  often  been    at   his    residence, 


Farm  Grarel  H.  He  was  well  fixed 
to  live  well  and  enjoy  life. 

My  grandmother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Boone,  a  near  relation 
of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone, 
died  when  my  mother  was,  say,  six 
months  old.  So  it  happens  that  I 
have  never  seen  either  of  my 
grandparents.  My  grandfather, 
Joseph  James,  was  born  in  Culpep- 
per Co.,  Va.,  and  died  in  1804  at 
the  residence  at  which  he  had  lived 
during  his  married  life.  I  have,  so 
far  as  locality  is  similar,  pursued 
their  course.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  county  in  which  my  dear  father 
was  born.  ^os^vip 

My  father's  father,  Philip  Henry- 
James,  and  John  T.  James'  father, 
Thomas  James,  were  brothers,  na- 
tives of  Culpepper  Co.,  Va. 

Wm.  James. 


The  William  James  Obituaby. 

William  James  died  of  Bright 's 
disease  at  his  residence  in  Char- 
lotte, July  30,  1872.  He  was  born, 
Jan.  21,  1795,  near  Louisburgh, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  C.  His  father, 
Philip  Henry  James,  came  from 
near  Culpepper,  C.  II.,  Va.,  where 
his  parents  lived.  He  took  an  act- 
ive  part  in  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Continental  Anna,  though  very 
young.  William  James'  mother, 
Frances  Webb,  before  her  marriage 
to  Phillip  James,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  families  of  North  Caro- 
lina, being  nearly  related  to  Dan- 
iel Boone,  the  celebrated  pioneer. 
Philip  Henry  dames,  a  poor  though 
very  intelligent  man,  sustained 
himself  and  family  by  teaching 
school,  which  avocation  he  follow- 
ed with  but  little  intermission  from 


if.  it. 
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his  marriage  to  his  decease,  with 
honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  his 
family.  Hearing  good  reports  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  he  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  four  children,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  ages,  William, 
Thomas  Burton,  Allen  and  Mary, 
in  1S03,  moved  in  a  "dearborn" 
across  the  mountains,  and  finally 
settled  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 

Philip  Henrv  James  was  born 
Nov.  11,  1764,*and  died  Nov.  10, 
1S11.  lie  had  frequently  remarked 
that  lie  would  not  live  to  see  his 
47th  birthday,  and  strange  to  say. 
he  died  the  day  before  its  arrival. 
Several  years  after  the  death  of 
Philip  James,  Lis  widow,  Frances 
Webb  James,  married  a  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. Our  country  tit  that  time  was 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  and  some 
Indian  tribes.  William  James  vol- 
unteered in  his  country's  service. 
His  regiment  was  ordered  to  Flor- 
ida, where  he  participated  in 
that  unfortunat  i  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Scott,  up  the  xVppalachicola 
River,  in  which  there  were  about 
sixty  men  and  a  woman  with  seven 
children.  When  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  tli"  Flint  and  Chattahoo- 
chee Rivers,  they  were  ambuscad- 
ed by  a  force  of  Seminole  Indians. 
under  the  celebrated  Hornetlimed, 
and  all  were  killed  except  seven 
nnn,  who  escaped  by  swimming  in 
the  river,  and  the  woman,  who  was 


taken  alive.  AVilliam  James  was  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  handling  a 
swivel  '^-]-n,  when  the  Indians 
boarded.  In  the  effort  to  use  the 
gun,  he  was  thrown  in  the  river, 
and  while  trying  to  get  back  into 
the  boat  was  severely  wounded  and 
materially  disabled  in  both  hands. 
There  being  no  alternative,  he 
swam  to  the  opposite  bank  and  es~ 
c  iped  in  the  cane  brake.  Observing 
that  his  wounds  were  bleeding  cop- 
iously,  and  knowing  the  Indians 
would  trail  him  thereby,  he  placed 
Ids  hands  in  his  hat.  holding  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
blood,  and  then  sought  a  hidin 
piace  in  the  swamp,  where 
near  being  discovered 
times.  After  the  savages 
peared,  he  made  his  way 
river  to  the  confluence, 
swimming  one  branch  at  a  time,  he 
lecrossecl  the  river,  and  went  to  the 
neatest  fort  through  the  trackless 
everglades.  His  wounds  being  heal- 
ed, ne  was  honorably  discharged 
and  returned  to  his  mother's  in 
1818,  going  to  school  one  session 
and  then  teaching  for  four  years 
without  intermission.  Many  well 
known  citizens  were  his  pupils.  He 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  Charlotte, 
Tenn.  He  married  Sarah  E.  Wil- 
liams in  1843.  She  was  born  in 
Boliver,  Tenn. — Copy  of  a  clipping 
taken  from  the  Nashville  Banner, 
1  --72. 
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GENERAL  BENJAMIN  LOGAN 
(Concluded) 


There  were  about  three  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians  in  the  band 
that  entered  Kentucky  over  Byrd's 
Avar  road  in  August,  1782.  General 
Clark,  the  highest  officer  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  at  Louisville;  and  was, 
as  usual,  very  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Kentuckians.  Logan, 
Floyd  and  Todd,  who  were  next  to 
Clark  in  authority  over  the  fifteen 
hundred  Kentucky  militiamen, 
were  out  of  harmony  among  them- 
selves, having  disagreed  over  the 
best  locations  for  the  proposed 
forts.  The  Indians  stalled  across 
the  Bluegrass  country,  aiming, 
presumably,  at  Lexington.  On  the 
Indian  road  to  Lexington  was 
Bryan's  Station  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  first.  Gfirty  had 
detached  about  one-fourth  of  his 
army  to  range  the  surrounding  for- 
ests and  distract  the  attention  of 
the  other  forts  from  Bryan's  and 
Lexington.  Part  of  this  marauding 
band  attacked  Hoy's  Station 
(where  the  village  of  Foxtown,  in 
Madison  county,  now  stands);  and, 
as  they  had  been  ordered,  retreat- 
ed towards  the  Ohio  in  order  to 
draw  a  great  force  of  whites  in  pur- 
suit. In  this  tlu-y  were  successful, 
for  Captain  Holder  pursued  them, 
and  was  defeated  near  the  Upper 
Blue  Licks.  The  garrison  at 
Bryan's  Station  heard  of  this  de- 
feat, and  were  preparing  to  march 


to  the  aid  of  Holder  when,  on  the 
night  of  August  15,  (1782),  the 
main  body  of  Indians  appeared  be- 
fore the  fort.  The  besieged  dis- 
covered their  predicament  at  day- 
break. No  direct  attack  was  made 
that  day;  the  enemy  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  the  milking 
parties,  or  the  runners  sent  to  the 
other  forts,  as  they  hoped  to  draw 
out  the  main  body  of  defenders.  It 
now  seems  probable  that  the  beau- 
tiful tradition  of  the  fearless  wo- 
men going  to  the  well  is  only  a 
tradition;  neither  Finley,  McElroy, 
Marshall,  Butler  nor  any  early  his- 
torian mentions  it.  That  the  slaves 
brought  in  water  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  tunnel  which  led  from  the 
fort  to  the  spring,  is  certain.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  heroic  women  is  only 
a  legend.  Like  the  John  Smith 
and  Pocahontas  story,  it  is  some- 
thing we  like  to  believe.  At  least 
there  mas  a  spring,  and  probably 
it  is  the  same  one  which  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  an  ornamental  wall 
placed  then;  by  the  Lexington 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  as  the  historic  spring, 
but  there  are  many  who  claim  that 
tliis  sprang  from  the  ground  a  few 
years  before  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  afternoon  of  August 
16,  enough  men  from  other  stations 
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broke  through  the  circle  of  besieg- 
ers to  raise  the  number  of  defend- 
ers to  one  hundred.      At  nightfall 

the  garrison  refused  Girty's  de- 
mand to  surrender:  and  during  the 
night  and  early  morning,  after  de- 
stroying much  property,  the  In- 
dians retreated,  hoping  to  draw  the 
pursuing  whites  into  an  ambuscade. 
More  reinforcements  reached  the 
station  during  the  day — the  17th. 
Most  of  these  came  from  Fayette ; 
the  Lincoln  militia  was  scattered; 
Logan  was  away  from  home,  and 
messengers  had  to  be  sent  to  him; 
so  the  Lincoln  men  were  delayed 
more  than  the  others.  The  men  at 
Bryan's  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
against  the  advice  of  many,  among 
them  Daniel  Boone  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Gary,  decided  to  pursue  and  force 
the  Indians  to  fight,  without  wait- 
ing for  Logan's  reinforcement, 
v.hich  was  known  to  be  coming.  It 
is  said  that  Todd  and  Trigg,  who 
were  at  odds  with  Logan  over  the 
question  of  the  location  of  the 
forts,  did  not  want  to  wait  for  him 
for  fear  that  he  might  get  the  glory 
of  the  victory.  If  this  is  true,  it 
was  very  unworthy  of  such  men. 
At  noon  a  hundred  and  eighty-two 
mounted  men,  commanded  by  .John 
Todd,  in  the  absence  of  Logan, 
started  on  tin-  trail  of  the  Indian.-, 
which  was  purposely  very  well  de- 
fined. They  reached  the  Lower 
Blue  Licks  on  the  19th,  where  the 
Indians  had  determined  to  make  a 
stand.  Against  the  advice  of  Boone 
and  others  skilled  in  knowledge  of 
Indian  warfare,  the  whole  force 
rushed  across  the  river  into  an  am- 
buscade of  two  hundred  Indians, 
chiefly  Wyandottes.  Within  a  very 
few  yards  of  where  Boone  had  pre- 


dicted the  ambush  to  be,  they  re- 
ceived such  a  heavy  lire  that  all  but 
three  of  the  advance  guard  fell. 
Todd,  who  was  not  so  good  a 
lighter  as  Boone,  was  caught  out 
in  the  open,  and  las  company  was 
annihilated.  Boone's  division,  the 
left  wing,  fought  fearlessly,  and 
drove  the  Wyandottes  back;  the 
right  wing,  under  Trigg,  gave  way 
before  the  furious  onslaught  of  an 
enemy  acknowledged  to  be  the 
fiercest  of  ail  Indians  in  battle. 
The  Kentuckians  were  soon  sur- 
rounded, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  few  remaining  leaders  to  pre- 
vent it.  They  no  longer  attempted 
to  light,  but  broke  through  the 
closing  circle  of  Indians,  and  fled, 
each  for  himself,  toward  home.  The 
fighting  lasted  about  five  minutes, 
and  sixty-six  Kentuckians  and  six 
Indians  were  killed,  Most  of  the 
fugitives  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  river  bank,  but  many  were  kill- 
ed there  and  in  the  river;  the  sur- 
vivors fled  towards  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion to  spread  the  awful  news. 

On  August  17,  Logan  received  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Trigg  inform- 
ing him  of  the  attack  on  Bryan's. 
Logan  collected  his  militia,  having, 
as  he  said,  "a  considerable  detach- 
ment." On  the  19th  lie  reached 
Bryan's,  and  learned  that  the  In- 
dians had  raised  the  Beige,  and 
were  followed  by  Colonel  John 
Todd  with  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  militia  under  Colonel  Trigg 
and  forty-live  under  Colonel  Bow- 
man. Logan  followed,  and  a  few 
miles  from  Bryan's  began  to  meet 
the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  the 
Blue  Licks,  lie  immediately  threw 
out  a  strong  advance  guard,  and 
established   his   main   force   in   the 
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woods  on  each  side  of  the  trail.  All 
prepared  for  battle,  believing  the 
Indians  to  be  close  behind  the  fugi- 
tives. Logan  remained  there  until 
nightfall,  receiving  the  stragglers, 
and  then  returned  to  Bryan's. 

Kentucky  after  the  battle  of  the 
Blue  Licks  was  like  Kentucky  after 
the  massacre  at  the  River  Raisin; 
there  was  not  a  home  that  did  not 
mourn  a  kinsman  or  a  friend;  ami 
yet  they  blamed  no  one.  All  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  Kentuckians 
had  simply  been  outfought.  They 
were  not  overpowered  by  numbers; 
they  had  a  hundred  and  eighty-two 
men  to  a  possible  two  hundred  In- 
dians. True,  they  had  a  most  dis- 
advantageous place  in  which  to 
fight,  as  Boone  and  others  had 
argued  before  they  crossed  the 
river.  Boone's  plan  was  to  march 
further  up  the  river,  cross,  come  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  and  am- 
bush the  ambushers;  but  because 
this  would  mean  a  march  of  several 
miles  the  plan  had  been  refused. 

The  Kentuckians  knew  the  In- 
dian method  of  warfare  well  enough 
to  be  sure  of  an  ambush,  even  if 
they  had  not  seen  a  few  savages  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  as  they  came 
up  to  the  river.  Neither  was  there 
a  disorderly  battle;  the  militia  or- 
ganized themselves  according  to 
the  plan  decided  upon  in  council; 
they  had  as  well  defined  a  plan  of 
battle  as  the  savages  had:  they 
fought  on  the  plan  and  in  the  man- 
ner they  had  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance, and  they  were  outfought. 

Hugh  McGary  has  been  made  to 
bear  the  blame  of  the  defeat,  as 
n  has  been  called  respon- 
sible tor  the  result  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe     expedition    in     177!>.     Both 


were  equally  blameless.  McGary, 
while  he  was  known  as  the  most 
hot-heated  and  impetuous  man  in 
Kentucky,  had  in  the  couucil  at 
Bryan's  advised  his  companions  to 
be  cautious  and  delay  present  pur- 
suit until  the  arrival  of  Logan. 
Probably  he  did,  at  the  later  coun- 
cil at  the  river  bank,  say  that  if 
any  would  follow  him  he  would 
show  them  the  Indians  whom  the 
negligent  scouts  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover. But  the  fact  that  McGary 
remained  in  the  militia,  was  a 
leader  in  subsequent  forays  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  was  promoted 
soon  after  the  battle,  certainly  goes 
to  prove  that  he  was  held  in  honor 
and  respect  by  the  Kentuckians. 
Such  would  not  have  been  the  case 
if  by  his  impetuosity  he  had 
brought  on  the  most  disastrous  bat- 
He  in  the  history  of  Kentucky.  The 
criticisms  and  slanders  of  McGary 
that  we  now  read  were  made  by 
later  historians,  and  not  by  his 
contemporaries. 

It  has  long  been  a  complaint  that 
Logan  remained  at  Bryan's  five 
days  before  marching  to  the  battle- 
field. There  seems  to  have  been  no 
criticisms  among  Ids  contemporar- 
ies, with  one  exception.  Colonel  Ar- 
thur Campbell  was  a  Holston  Vir- 
ginian, very  able,  mean-spirited, 
and  jealous.  He  had  opposed  Ken- 
tucky's first  erection  into  a  county, 
and  hated  her  leaders.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Holston  Virginian. 
During  a  long  period  there  was 
constant  friction  between  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Holston  people  over 
the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Southern      Indians,     the     Holston 
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people  being  interested  in  prevent- 
ing raids  on  them,  for  in  1772  the 
settlers  on  the  Watauga  had  secur- 
ed a  lease  of  lands  from  the  Chero- 
kees.  Campbell,  as  Virginia's  In- 
dian Commissioner,  had  protested 
against  John  Logan's  raid  against 
the  Chickamaugas.  John  Logan 
was  a  brother  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Logan,  and  Colonel  Logan  was 
known  to  favor  an  aggressive  war 
in  Indian  territory.  So  it  is  not 
very  surprising  to  find  Colonel 
Campbell's  words:  '"Logan  is  a 
dull,  narrow  body,  from  whom 
nothing  clever  need  be  expected. 
What  a  figure  lie  exhibited  at  the 
head  of  near  five  hundred  men,  to 
reach  the  field  of  battle  six  days 
afterwards — and  hardly  wait  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  when  it  was 
plain  that  part  of  the  Indians  were 
still  in  the  country."  lie  also,  in 
the  same  letter,  spoke  disparaging- 
ly of  Todd  and  Trigg.  Logan  in 
his  letter  to  Governor  Harrison 
proved  that  he  saw  nothing  ques- 
tionable in  his  actions,  and  had  met 
with  no  criticism,  for  he  made  no 
attempt  to  justify  any  of  his  moves, 
when  he  recited  the  particulars  of 
his  trip  to  the  battlefield.  Even 
Colonel  Campbell  does  not  call  him 
a  coward.  The  following  quotation 
is  from  Logan's  letter  to  Governor 
Harrison:  "Dreading  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  from  this 
precipitate  affair,  I  immediately 
pushed  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Bryan's.  We  were  met  by  about 
25  men,  who  informed  us  of  a  total 
defeat  at  Big  Bine  Licks,  on  the 
Licking  river.  I  covered  their  re- 
treat, and  marched  back  to  Bryan's 
where  I  collected  470  men,  and  on 
the  24th  went  to  the  battle  ground 


and  buried  43.  Our  loss  in  this  act- 
ion is  50  missing  from  Lincoln  and 
15. from  Fayette."  Colonel  Daniel 
Boone,  who  lost  a  son  at  Blue 
Licks,  wrote  Governor  Harrison: 
•'Afterwards  we  were  enforced 
by  Colonel  Logan,  which,  with  our 
own  men,  amounted  to  460  light, 
horse,  with  which  Ave  marched  to 
the  battle  ground  again,  but  found 
the  enemy  were  gone  off,  so  we  pro- 
ceeded to  bury  the  dead,  which  were 
about  43  found  on  the  ground,  and 
many  more  we  expect  lay  about 
that  we  did  not  see,  as  we  could  not 
tarry  to  search  very  close,  being 
both  hungry  and  weary  and  some- 
what dubious  that  the  enemy  might 
not  be  gone  quite  off,  and  by  what 
discovery  we  could  make  we  con- 
cluded the  number  of  Indians  to 
exceed  400.  I  expect  Colonel  Logan 
will  send  to  you  by  express." 

It  would  have  been  easy  for 
Boone  to  lay  blame  on  Logan,  and 
it  would  seem  natural  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
thing  in  Logan's  disfavor,  for  the 
two  had  not  been  good  friends 
since  Boone's  court-martial.  Yet 
Boone  criticized  him  not  in  the 
least,  and  was  willing  for  the  Gov- 
<  mor  to  accept  Logan's  account 
of  the  affair.  Boone's  letter  was 
not  an  intended  exaggeration;  it 
was  natural  for  those  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  recent  defeat  to  over- 
estimate  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  be  chary  of  again  exposing 
th(  mselves  to  another  attack  at  the 
same  disadvantageous  locality, 
when  they  thought  their  force 
barely  superior  to  that  of  the  In- 
dians. Colonel  Levi  Todd,  in  a  let- 
ter informing  Captain  Robert  Todd 
of  the   death   of  their  brother  at 
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Blue  Licks,  mentions  with  no  re- 
proach Logan's  visit  to  the  battle- 
field. Colonel  Todd,  in  his  report 
to  Governor  Harrison  does  not 
even  mention  Logan.  George  Jaeg- 
ers Clark  wrote  tu  the  Governor 
only  this  of  Logan:  "I  learn  that. 
Colonel  Logan  has  sent  yon  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  transaction." 
Evidently  be  saw  nothing  ques- 
tionable in  Logan's  action;  and, 
like  Boone,  was  willing  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  Logan's  account. 
Clark  blamed  the  leaders  in  the 
battle  for  the  defeat;  this  was  due 
largely  to  ids  personal  disagree- 
ments with  them.  But,  bitter  as  he 
was  against  the  Kentuckians  at 
this  time,  he  has  no  word  of  blame 
for  Logan,  the  noblest  of  them  all. 
Thus  we  see  that  however  remark- 
able it  may  seem  to  us  that  Logan 
delayed  his  inarch  to  the  battle 
field,  it  seemed  natural  and  right  to 
his  fellow-soldiers  that  he  should 
not  rush  immediately  to  the  scene 
of  the  ambuscade,  and  imperil  the 
lives  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  letters  which  have  been  cit- 
ed were  pitiful  pleas  to  Virginia 
for  more  men  and  money  for  de- 
fense, and  portrayed  their  inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  enemy  unaid- 
ed. While  saddened  at  their  de- 
feat, the  Kentuckians  still  longed 
for  revenge.  A  council  to  effect 
plans  for  an  effective  punishment 
of  the  Indian  i  was  held  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  According  to  agree- 
ment, Colonel  Logan  led  the  men 
from  his  and  surrounding  stations 
to  join  Clark  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  and  proceed  into  the  Ohio 
country.  The  Indians  lied  before 
them;  and  they  burned  Chillicothe 


— a  veritable  Phoenix — destroyed 
Fiqua,  cut  down  the  corn,  killed  a 
few  Indians,  and  brought  all  the 
horses  they  could  find  to  Kentucky. 
Thus  the  only  compensation  gained 
for  the  Blue  Licks  defeat  was  the 
devastation  i.-nd  destruction  car- 
ried throughout  the  Indian  coun- 
try; ami  this  was  so  thorough  that 
it  secured  Kentucky  from  further 
invasions  of  any  importance. 
Though  badly  crippled  by  this 
raid,  the  Indians  continued  to  enter 
Kentucky  in  small  parries  to  mur- 
der and  steal.  To  stop  this  some 
seven  hundred  volunteers  under 
Colonel  Logan,  gathered  at  Wash- 
ington (in  what  is  now  Mason 
comity),  invaded  the  Indian  coun- 
try, burned  villages,  and  returned 
to  Kentucky  after  a  loss  of  ten 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  year  1782  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  in  Kentucky. 
New  interests,  new  leaders  and 
new  questions  appeared.  Much  of 
the  forests  had  disappeared,  little 
land  was  left  unsurveyed;  people 
no  longer  lived  in  forts,  and  towns 
were  being  built.  There  were  now 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants; 
but  the  dread  of  Indian  invasions 
had  not  passed.  With  17S2  the 
heroic  age  el'  Kentucky  came  to 
an  end,  Boone,  Harrod  and  Clark 
were  no  longer  leaders.  In  a  short 
time  Daniel  Boone  was  forced  to 
leave  the  land  which  owed  him  so 
much,  in  order  to  make  a  living. 
Harrod  was  shot  by  an  assassin; 
George  Rogers  Clark  was,  unfortu- 
nately, giving  way  to  habits  of 
dissipation.  Benjamin  Logan  alone 
remained  with  his  reputation 
and  his  leadership  unchanged; 
mentally,    morally,    and    physical- 
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ly  he  was  the  most  heroic 
figure  ever  on  Kentucky  soil.  His 
character  was  (lawless  and  above 
the  criticism  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  of  later  generations.  He  it  was 
who  connected  the  heroic  age  with 
the  next  on.-,  1782-1792.  In  this 
period  demagogue's  began  to  stir 
up  discontent  against  Virginia,  but 
Logan  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  their  methods.  While  no 
one  saw  more  clearly  the  disad- 
vantages un  ler  which  Kentucky 
labored  as  a  distant  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  idea  of  revolutionary  or 
illegal  separation  was  never  enter- 
tained by  him.  He  sought  no  new 
honors  under  a  new  government, 
and  he  was  never  guilty  of  ingrati- 
tude to  his  country.  He  lived  quiet- 
ly at  his  home  near  Stanford,  and 
later  in  Shelby  county,  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  l;is  farm,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  disturbances 
and  excitements  of  the  time.  He 
left  his  home  to  head  the  militia 
when  the  various  counties  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  Indians;  for  while 
no  organized  raids  were  made, 
murders  at  remote  settlements  con- 
tinued, and  kept  the  people  in  con- 
stant anxiety:  and  Logan,  who  had 
always  favored  an  aggressive  war 
in  the  Indian  country  as  a  means  of 
checking  depredations,  led  the  mil- 
itia in  various  small  encounters. 
lie  also  had  other  duties,  as  he  was 
commissioned  sheriff  of  Lincoln 
county  in  1783,  receiving  the  muni- 
ficent annual  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-fight 
pounds  <>f  tobacco — about  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

In  March,  1783,  the  name  "Ken- 
tucky" was  revived  from  its  legal 
death   in    an    act    of    the  Virginia 


Legislature  creating  the  Judicial 
District  of  Kentucky,  composed  of 
the  three  counties:  Jefferson,  Fay- 
ette and  Lincoln.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  this  district  met  first  at 
Crow's  Station,  near  Danville,  in 
Lincoln  County;  but  was  subse- 
quently moved  to  Danville,  which 
had  been  laid  out  by  Walker  Dan- 
iel in  1781,  and  was  incorporated 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature  in 
1787,  and  named  for  the  first  At- 
torney General.  It  is  called  the 
first  capital  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
court  continued  its  sessions  there 
until  1792. 

Whenever  a  rumor  of  an  Indian 
invasion  got  started,  land  prices 
always  fell,  and  speculators  never 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fact.  In  1784  a  report  spread  over 
the  district  that  the  Cherokees 
were  preparing  to  invade  Kentucky 
in  full  force.  The  panic-stricken 
inhabitants  took  no  account  of  the 
improbability  of  such  a  thing.  The 
Cherokees  were  two  hundred  miles 
away;  they  had  always  been  friend- 
ly to  the  English,  and  had  had  no 
hostile  dealings  with  the  Kentuck- 
ians:  and  they  had  only  some  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  warriors, 
while  Kentucky  then  had  ten  times 
as  many.  This  disquieting  rumor 
was  started  by  land  speculators 
who  reaped  large  benefit.  But  it 
had  a  more  widespread  effect,  as 
it  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  con- 
stitutional convention.  Colonel 
Benjamin  Logan  was  the  ranking 
officer  in  Kentucky,  for  George 
Rogers  Clark  had  been  relieved  of 
his  command  the  previous  year.  On 
his  own  responsibility  Logan  call- 
ed a  meeting  of  the  militia  officers 
in  Danville  in  September,  1784,  to 
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formulate  plans  of  defense  against 
the  expected  invaders.  His  idea  was 
to  organize  the  militia  ami  move 
south  against  the  Cherokees.  But 
Virginia  had  earlier  paralyzed  all 
defensive  methods  of  this  sort,  by 
forbidding  officers  to  lead  the  mili- 
tia beyond  the  frontiers  against  the 
Indians;  neither  had  the  County 
Lieutenants  or  other  officers  any 
authority  to  call  out,  support,  or 
equip  the  militia.  Men  could  not 
be  impressed,  and  there  was  no 
legal  method  of  providing  pay  for 
the  volunteers.  These  powers  had 
lapsed  with  the  promulgation  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  All  leg- 
islation on  such  powers  now  had 
to  come  from  Richmond.  The  mili- 
tia officers  gathered  at  Danville, 
were  powerless  to  effect  any  meas- 
ures for  defense;  so  they  called 
another  convention  to  meet  at  the 
same  place  in  December;  in  this 
convention  one  delegate  was  to  rep- 
resent each  militia  company  in  the 
district.  Tins  second  assembly  of 
militiamen  is  known  in  history  as 
the  first  constitutional  convention. 
Naturally,  Colonel  Logan  was  a 
member.  Although  called  to  plan 
for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
the  delegates  found  no  means  by 
which  they  could  defend  themsel- 
ves; the  necessity  for  separate 
statehood  thus  became  apparent  to 
all.  Since  the  convention  was  com- 
posed of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
district,  it  was  naturally  very  dis- 
contented with  the  prevailing  state 
of  affairs,  and  fully  discussed  Vir- 
ginia's neglect  in  this  matter.  A 
motion  lot'  withdrawal  from  Vir- 
ginia v.  as  lost  by  the  patriotism  of 
a  few  of  the  eooler-headed  mem- 
bers.   Tie-  matter  was  left  for  the 


decision  of  a  convention  to  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  delegates,  div- 
ided among  the  counties  according 
to  population,  and  these  were  to 
meet  at  Danville  in  May,  1785. 

The  second  constitutional  con- 
vention met  at  the  appointed  time 
in  Danville.  Colonel  Logan  was  a 
member  from  Lincoln  county, 
which,  was  the  hot-bed  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  had  a  larger  population 
than  the  other  counties.  The  con- 
vention adopted  an  address  to  the 
people  drawn  up  by  James  Wilkin- 
son, who,  however,  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Before  the  third 
convention  met,  in  August,  1785, 
Nelson,  Bourbon,  Madison  and 
Mercer  counties  were  formed,  and 
elected  their  respective  quotas  of 
delegates.  Only  one  of  the  old 
pioneers  met  with  this  convention 
— Benjamin  Logan,  a  type  of  the 
fast-vanishing  species  of  original 
Kentuckians.  James  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  chosen  a  delegate, 
became  leader  of  the  advocates  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a  petition  to  Vir- 
ginia asking  for  independence,  but 
signifying  no  intention  of  joining 
the  Union  as  a  new  state.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  little  Union  to  join 
in  1785.  Another  address  to  the 
people  was  prepared  and  publish- 
ed by  the  usual  method — tacking  it 
on  the  door  of  the  building  in  which 
'lie  convention  met. 

Virginia  immediately  granted 
Kentucky  independence,  and  in 
January,  1786,  passed  the  first  en- 
abling  acf,  which  provided  for  the 
holding  of  another  convention  in 
which  the  people  were  to  accept  or 
reject  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Virginia,   Should  they  accept,  Ken- 
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tucky  was  to  become  an  independ- 
ent state  in  1787,  if  they  made  ar- 
rangements for  entering  the  Union 
before  June  of  that  year.  A  major- 
ity of  Kentuckians,  who  were  in 
favor  of  accepting  this  condition, 
formed  what  was  called  the  Conn- 
try  party;  those  who  wanted  inde- 
pendence without  compulsory  en- 
trance into  the  Union  were  called 
the  Court  party. 

But  before  the  fourth  convention 
met  there  were  other  troubles  for 
Kentucky.  In  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Federal  Commissioners  with 
the  Shawnees,  Attawas,  AVyan- 
dottes,  Delawares  and  Chippewas, 
these  tribes  continued  their  depre- 
dations on  a  small  scale.  This  be- 
came so  exasperating  that  in  the 
summer  of  1786  the  Kentuckians 
appealed  to  Governor  Henry,  of 
Virginia;  he  appealed  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  since  Virginia 
had  ceded  the  Northwest  Territory 
(the  home  of  these  tribes)  to  it. 
Nothing  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment; the  people  continued  their 
appeals,  and  suggested  to  Gover- 
nor Henry  that  he  order  Kentucky 
troops  under  George  Rogers  Clark 
to  invade  the  Indian  territory. 
They  received  instructions  to  have 
ail  field  officers  assemble,  and  make 
plans  according  to  their  best  judg- 
ment. These  decided  to  call  out  the 
militia  and  send  it  into  the  Indian 
country  under  Clark,  who  at  this 
time  held  no  commission  or  office 
under  Virginia.  A  thousand  men, 
recruited  but  slowly  on  account  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  Clark,  assem- 
bled at  the  Fails  in  September, 
178G.  Clark  was  to  lead  one  army 
against  the  Wabash  Indians  in  the 
vicinity      of      Vincennes;      Logan, 


whose  services  had  received  tardy 
recognition  from  Virginia  in  the 
form  of  a  commission  as  Brigadier 
General  of  the  militia,  was  to  lead 
a  small  force  against  the  Shaw- 
nees. By  the  time  they  arrived  at 
Vincennes,  Clark's  men  were  mu- 
tinous because  of  the  delay  in  send- 
ing  provisions,  and  when  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Indians, 
three  hundred  of  his  men  deserted. 
With  his  remaining  force  Clark  gar- 
risoned Vincennes,  put  the  sur- 
rounding  country  under  tribute,  pro- 
claimed himself  military  Governor, 
and  began  to  rule.  Both  Virginia 
and  the  Federal  government  took 
action  against  him.  but  he  was  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans  when  the 
troops  arrived  at  Vincennes  with 
orders  to  arrest  him. 

Logan's  actions  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  those  of  Clark.  The 
smaller  army,  in  which  Hugh  Mc- 
Gary  was  a  Colonel,  marched  di- 
rectly against  Chillicothe  and 
Picjua.  Little  resistance  was  en- 
countered, as  the  Indians  were  off 
to  oppose  Clark.  Those  remaining 
were  killed  or  driven  into  Canada, 
and  their  homes  and  crops  were 
destroyed.  While  on  this  expedi- 
tion, Col.  McGary  killed  Moluntha, 
an  aged  Shawnee  chief,  who  with 
his  wives  and  sons  had  been  taken 
captives.  The  reaJ  reason  for  this 
act  is  not  known,  although  various 
improbable  excuses  have  been 
offered.  Of  course  there  could 
have  been  no  adequate  cause,  but 
the  impetuous  McGary  was  not  the 
man  to  reason.  Logan  had  given 
orders  that  no  prisoners  should  be 
molested,  and  several  officers  de- 
manded that  McGary  be  court-mar- 
tialed.   While  not    condoning    the 
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murder,  Logan  refused  to  order  the 
court-martial.  He  knew  the  char- 
acter of  McGary,  who,  not  brutal 
and  criminal  by  nature,  was  very 
generally  loved  and  honored,  and 
pitied  him  for  his  unfortunate  dis- 
position, which  likely  would  have 
been  made  worse  by  harsh  punish- 
ment .  There  had  already  been 
trouble  between  McGary  and  his 
fellow  officers  over  the  incident, 
and  Logan  no  doubt  thought  that 
if  further  dissension  were  sown  in 
the  camp  the  duty  before  them 
would  be  neglected.  The  soul  of 
the  tender  and  sympathetic  Logan 
was  stirred  by  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  the  wive-  and  infant  son  of 
Moluntha,  and  he  took  them  to  his 
home  in  Lincoln  county  to  care  for 
them.  He  adopted  the  son,  Lawba, 
who  took  the  name  of  "Logan," 
and  educated  him  with  his  own 
children.  Lawba  was  always  deep- 
ly devoted  to  his  foster  father. 
and  was  the  friend  of  the  white 
men  until  his  death.  He  was  ''Cap- 
tain Logan"  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  lost  his  life  in  proving  his 
loyalty  to  a  few  who  had  ques- 
tioned it.  Perhaps  tins  incident  of 
the  adoption  of  Hie  Indian  boy 
shows  better  than  any  other  the 
tenderness  of  heart  and  nobility  of 
soul  which  characterized  Benjamin 
Logan. 

At  the  appointed  time  of  the 
fourth  convention  there  was  no 
quorum  present,  since  nearly  all 
the  delegates  were  off  in  the  Indian 
war.  When  these  returned  tkey 
were  much  more  calm,  and  not 
nearly  so  anxious  to  throw  off  Vir- 
ginia's protection,  such  as  it  was; 
and  the  hot-heads  failed  to  get  con- 
trol.  The  convention  sat  until  Jan- 


uary, 1787,  by  which  time  all  the 
delegates  had  returned;  its  chief 
action  in  the  meantime  being  ad- 
journment from  one  day  to  the 
next.  Virginia  passed  a  second  en- 
abling act,  as  she  had  been  asked 
to  do,  but  the  Kentuckians  were 
disappointed  because  it  put  off 
statehood  for  two  years.  The  peo- 
ple were  so  exasperated  by  Vir- 
ginia's slowness  and  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  government  to  keep 
the  Indians  within  bounds  that 
some  of  them  threatened  to  become 
independent  of  both  and  unite  with 
Spain  or  England. 

In  August,  1787,  the  first  news- 
paper west  of  the  mountains  was 
established  at  Lexington,  "The 
Kentucky  Gazette."  In  the  first 
copy  of  the  file  in  the  Lexington 
Public  Library,  dated  August  25, 
1787,  appears  the  speech  of  Cap- 
tain Johnny,  an  Indian  chief,  to 
General  Logan.  Captain  Johnny 
wished  to  return  to  his  tents  and 
live  in  peace  with  the  white  man, 
and  Logan's  answer  accepting  the 
peace  is  published  in  full. 

The  fifth  convention,  for  which 
the  second  enabling  act  had  pro- 
vided, met  in  September,  1787,  with 
General  Logan  again  a  member.  A 
petition  to  Congress  asking  that 
Kentucky  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  was  prepared.  They  also 
petitioned  Virginia  for  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  The  first  petition  was 
granted,  and  John  Brown,  the 
first,  last  and  only  Congressman 
from  Kentucky  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  hud  the  petition 
for  admission  to  the  Union  before 
Congress,  in  February,  1788.  That 
body  further  put  off  the  statehood 
of  Kentucky  by  voting  to  leave  the 
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matter  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Union  which  would  come  into  exist- 
ence the  next  year  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution. 

This  news  reached  Kentucky 
while  the  sixth  convention  (of 
which  Genera]  Logan  was  a  mem- 
ber) was  in  session.  The  people 
were  naturally  incensed  at  the  de- 
lay of  the  government,  and  the  con- 
spirators with  Spain  wore  near  to 
winning  a  larger  number  of  men 
than  they  had  ever  had  before. 
Gc3  ?ral  L  -  saw  the  future  im- 
port; free  navigation  of 
the  '  ".  •  pi,  and  was  actively 
favor  of  all  legal  measures  to 
secure  it.  But  no  act,  no  spoken, 
nor  written  word  ever  occasioned 
the  charge  that  he  favored  an  alli- 
ance with  a  forei;  ]  iwer  to  gain 
-  commercial  or  other  advan- 
tage, lie  was  above  all  eonspira- 
'  ,  is  good  name  was  never 
assailed  even  by  the  contending 
politicians  of  the  day.  This  sixth 
convention  asked  for  another  en- 
abling act,  since  Congress  had 
given  Kentucky  no  opportunity  to 
enter  the  Union  within  the  requir- 
ed time.  It  also  called  another  con- 
vention which  should  stay  in  ses- 
sion until  Kentucky  became  a  state, 
or,  if  this  never  happened,  should 
have  power  to  act  as  seemed  best. 

The  seventh  convention  met  in 
November,  17s?,  and  was  occupied 
with  discussions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  uniting  with  Spain.  The 
Court  party  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful in  its  effort  to  corrupt  the  dele- 
gates as  a  whole,  although  it  large- 
ly dominated  public  sentiment.  The 
friend.,  and  neighbors  of  General 
Logan  wer<'  always  willing  to  have 
him  represent  them  in  any  matter, 


and  as  a  delegate  to  this  convention 
lie  gave  his  entire  influence  to  the 
Country  party. 

Virginia's  third  enabling  act 
reached  Kentucky  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  eighth  convention, 
which  refused  to  accept  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  sent  in  a  petition 
for  a  fourth  act.  The  exasperated 
mother  state  allowed  the  Kentucky 
representatives  to  dictate  the  new 
act,  and  all  objectionable  provis- 
ions were1  omitted;  it  was  also  pro- 
vided for  a  convention  to  fix  a 
date  for  separation  later  than  Nov- 
ember, 1791,  which  date  should  bo 
after  Congress  had  provided  for 
■■•'.■  itting  Kentucky  into  the  Union. 
The  ninth  convention  accordingly 
fixed  June  1,  1792,  as  the  day  of 
separation,  and  in  February,  1791, 
Congress  voted  to  admit  Kentucky 
to  the  Union  on  Jane  1,  1792. 

General  Benjamin  Logan  was  a 
member  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
conventions;  and  lie  was  also  a 
member  of  the  tenth  convention, 
which  met  April  .'!,  1792,  and 
formulated  the  first  constitution  of 
Kentucky.  lie  had  left  Lincoln 
county  and  settled  in  Shelby 
county,  and  that  county  honored  its 
famous  resident  by  sending  him  to 
till  !  convention  and  to  the  one  held 
in  1799,  which  made  the  second  con- 
stitution of  Kentucky.  His  sound 
judgment  and  broad  views  com- 
manded respect  and  gave  him  in- 
fluence in  ever\-  locality.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  Shelby  county  in  179M,  1794, 
1795,  and  1798.  lie  was  also  a 
member  of  the  electoral  college 
which  elected  Isaac  Shelby  as  the 
first  Governor  of  Kentucky.  One 
of  Shelby's  first  official  acts  was  to 
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make  Logan  a  Brigadier  General 
of  Kentucky  Militia.  Logan  had 
served  v,  ith  Shelby  on  the  Local 
Board  of  War  for  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington 
ia  1791.  Tu  1792  he  was  a  Presi- 
dential elector  from  Kentucky,  and 
an  elector  for  the  Mai-  Senate 
under  the  first  co  ion.    At  its 

first  session,  held  in  17::2.  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  d  sev- 
eral new  counties,  and  one  of  them 
— Logan — was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Benjamin  Logan.  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  and  Logan  county, 
[llinois,  v.'  re  also  named  in  his 
honor. 

The   year  1792   marked   the   end 
of  anotl  ;  iod  in  Kentucky  his- 

tory, fc  h  ■  was  no  longer  a  pioneer 
community.  There  were  now  more 
than  o  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants in  the  State.  Gardens,  and 
f  corn,  hem])  and  tobacco 
had  largely  displaced  the  forests. 
Churches  of  several  denomina- 
tions, as  well  as  schools,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple had  discarded  mocassins  and 
co*:m*kin  caps  for  "store  clothes." 
Indian  fighting  was  only  a  mem- 
and     the    settlements    were 


or 
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spreading  to  the  mountains  and  the 
"Barrens."  The  old  pioneers  were 
dying  out  or  moving  west.  All  of 
them,  like  Boone  and  Logan, 
thought  that  the  State  was  now  too 
crowded  to  have  any  attractions. 
These  two  were  the  only  typical 
pioneers  left;  they  were  now  more 
alone  than  they  had  heon  in  1782. 
Todd,  Ployd  and  [Iarrod  were 
dead;  ('lark's  dissipation  had  de- 
stroyed  his  usefulness,  and  he  soon 
accepted  a  commission  as  .Major 
General  in  the  service  of  the  French 


republic,  from  Citizen  Genet; 
Boone's  land  had  been  stole©  from 
him  by  land-sharks;  he  was  keeping 
a  grocery  story  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Virginia,  and  he  was  soon  to  move 
to  Missouri,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

In  1796,  General  Logan  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  The  electoral  college 
was  constituted,  legally,  of  fifty- 
seven  members;  only  fifty-three 
voted  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
of  these  votes  General  Logan  rc- 
ceived  twenty-one;  Garrard,  seven- 
teen; Thomas  Todd,  fourteen;  and 
.John  Brown,  one.  The  electors, 
holding  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  east  was  necessary  for  an 
election,  proceeded  to  a  second 
ballot.  Todd  and  Brown  were  drop- 
ped, and  Garrard  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  many  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
State  that  Logan's  plurality  vote 
on  the  first  ballot  had  elected  him, 
and  that  the  subsequent  election 
was  illegal.  The  question  was  ap- 
pealed  to  the  Senate,  which  dodged 
the  issue  by  deciding  that  the  law 
making  it  the  arbiter  of  guberna- 
torial contests  was  illegal.  This 
defeat  of  Kentucky's  last  repre- 
sentative of  her  pioneer  days 
proves  that  she  had  passed  from 
the  pioneer  stage  into  one  of  a  very 
different  character.  In  the  era  to 
which  he  belonged,  Logan  could 
not  have  been  defeated,  for  he  was 
as  hardy  and  capable  of  endurance 
as  any,  the  equal  or  superior  of 
any,  the  inferior  of  none.  In  intel- 
ligence and  elevation  of  character 
he  was  superior  to  the  early  Ken- 
tuckians  as  a  whole,  although 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  in- 
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dividuals  who  ranked  with  him.  In 
military  talent,  enterprise,  and  ca- 
pacity, he  is  to  be  compared  only 
with  George  Rogers  Clark  before 
the  latter 's  downfall. 

It  was  during  his  campaign  for 
Governor  that  General  Logan  made 
his  famous  ''shirtless  speech"  in 
Winchester.  While  on  his  way  to 
Winchester  he  came  upon  a  heav- 
ily loaded  wagon,  which  had  broken 
down,  and  saw  that  it  was  one  of 
his  own  which  he  bad  sent  to  Pilot 
Knob  for  lumber  to  be  used  in  the 
new  house  he  was  building.  Taking 
off  his  coat,  Logan  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  helped  to  lift  the 
wagon  up;  but  in  so  doing  he  com- 
pletely destroyed  his  shirt.  Being 
a  resourceful  as  well  as  a  punctual 
man,  he  buttoned  his  coat  tightly, 
went  on  to  Winchester,  and  spoke 
to  a  crowded  court-house— shirt- 
less. 

On  December  11,  1802,  while  rill- 
ing alone,  General  Logan  in  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy  fell  from  his 
horse.  He  was  found,  speechless 
and  helpless,  where  he  had  fallen, 
and  was  taken  to  his  home  near 
Shelbyville,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years.  He  had  per- 
formed with  faithfulness  and  abil- 
ity all  the  duties  of  a  man,  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  statesman,  and  died  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors,  beloved 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  following  notice  of  his  death  is 
taken  from  the  Kentucky  Gazette 
of  Tuesday,  December  14,  1802: 
"  'Fall'n  is  the    man    who    in  his 

country's  cause 
By  valor  gained    well-merited    ap- 
plause.' 

"On  Saturday  evening  last  died 
very  suddenly,  supposed  of  an 
apoplexy,  Gen.  Benjamin  Logan,  of 


Shelby  county.  Gen.  Logan  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  his  humane 
disposition  than  for  his  service  dur- 
ing the  late  Indian  war." 

Benjamin  and  Anne  Logan  had 
eight  children — five  sons  and  three1 
daughters.  David,  the  eldest,  was 
born  at  the  Holston  settlement  and 
was  brought  to  Kentucky  in  1776". 
He  grew  to  manhood,  married,  and 
died  without  issue.  William  Logan 
was  an  illustrious  son  of  an  illus- 
trious father.  He  was  born  in  the 
fort  at  Harrods  Town,  and  was 
certainly  the  second,  if  not  the  first, 
white  male  child  born  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  given  the  best  education 
the  country  afforded,  by  his  father, 
who  had  lacked  such  advantage. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
elected,  with  his  father,  to  the  con- 
vention which  made  the  second 
constitution  of  Kentucky.  In  later 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, Speaker  of  the  House  of 
] Representatives,  Presidential  elec- 
tor. Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  United  States  Senator;  but  he 
was  defeated  in  a  race  for  Gover- 
nor. John,  the  third  son  of  Gen- 
eral Logan,  was  one  of  Kentucky's 
most  eminent  lawyers;  lie  married 
Anna  Anderson,  and  their  son, 
John  Allen  Logan,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  later  lost 
his  life  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Lopez  to  overthrow  Spanish  do- 
minion in  Cuba,  in  1850.  Benjamin 
Logan,  junior,  was  educated  for  a 
physician;  he  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  cap- 
tured at  the  River  Raisin.  After 
his  return  to  Kentucky,  lie  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  Rob- 
ert, the  youngest  son  of  General 
Logan,  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
in  the  regiment  of  his  brother-in- 
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law,  Colonel  John  Allen,  and  was 
killed  at  the  River  Raisin. 

Colonel  John  Allen  married  Jane 
Logan,  and  their    daughter,    Anna 
Maria,  married  Henry  Crittenden, 
brother  of  John  J.  Crittenden.     A 
son  of  this  marriage,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Logan  Crittenden,  is  perhaps 
more     celebrated  than     any  other 
who  took  part  in  the  famous  Lopez 
expeditions   to    Cuba,    lie   and   his 
men  were  captured  by  the  Spanish 
and  were  sentenced  to  death.  When 
ordered  to  kneel  and  submit  to  hav- 
ing   his    eyes     bandaged,    Colonel 
Crittenden   refused,    crying   aloud: 
••A  Kentuckian  kneels  to  none  but 
God,  and  always  dii  -    facing    his 
enemy!"     With  his   own  hand   he 
gave  the  signal   for  the  volley  of 
musketry  which  killed   him.     The 
story  of  his  death  was  told  all  over 
America  and  other  lands,  and  liis 
nanv-  became     a  synonym    fur   in- 
domitable  courage.    A   descendant 
of  hardy  pioneers,     couragi  ous    in 
everything,  Colonel  Crittenden  not 
only  in  his  last  act,  but  during  hi^ 
who!,'   life,  vindicated   th        L\vs   of 
heredity.     A   brother     of     Colonel 
Crittenden    was    that    Thomas    J. 
Crittenden  who   became    Governor 
of    -Missouri.       Elizabeth,     second 
daughter  of  General   Logan,  mar- 
ried Martin   D.   liar. lit. ,  end  their 
son,  John  J.  Hardin,  served  in  the 
.Mexican  War,  and  died  at  the  head 
of  the     regiment     he     commanded 
while  charging  the  enemy  at  Buena 
Vista.     After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Elizabeth  Logan  Hardin  mar- 
ried    a    brother    of    Henry    Clay. 
.lane     Logan     was     the     young 
daughter  of  General    Logan; 
married  Nathaniel  Wickliffe.     Two 
of  her  sons  died  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate   States,   and  one   was 


a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Union  army. 
Her  several  daughters  married 
and  left  highly  respectable  descend- 
ants. 

One  may  not  pass  lightly  over  the 
services  of  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  General  Logan.  In  his  life, 
civil  and  military  duties  found 
equal  place ;  and  some  of  his  de- 
scendants  served  their  country  as 
legislators,  while  others  found  their 
place  in  the  army.  The  heritage  of 
nobleness  of  character,  devotion  to 
duty  and  courage  in  following  the 
right  came  to  them  all  alike.  No 
one  of  them  was  found  unworthy 
of  the  honored  name  lie  bore.  The 
descendants  of  General  Logan  are 
now  scattered  over  the  State  in 
whose  settling  and  formation  as  a 
State  he  took  a  most  prominent 
part.  Some  of  them  hold  respon- 
sible positions,  all  of  them  live 
lives  of  respectability  and  service, 
holding  in  reverence  and  love  the 
fame  of  their  noble  ancestor. 

Authorities: 

McClung's  Sketches  of  Western  Adven- 
ture. 

Collins'  History  of  Kentucky. 

Smith's    History    of   Kentucky. 

McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the 
Tailed    States. 

Westward   Movement;    Winsor. 

Notes  on  Kentucky  History,  from  Pro- 
fe.-sor  Cotterill. 

The  Winning  of  the  West;  Roosevelt. 

1'il , on's   History  of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  History;  Mc- 
Elroy. 

Little's  Political  Transactions  Concerning 
Kentucky. 

Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky. 

Butler's  History  of  Kentucky. 

Files  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette. 

Filson  Club  Publications,  6,  2,  12,  16,  21. 

Records   of    Lincoln    County   Court. 

The  Ohio  River. 

Green's  Historic  Families  of  Kentucky. 

Records   of   Augrusta  Comity,   Va., 
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Western  Territory  of  North  America. 
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THE  BLAIRS 


OUTLINES   OF  A  VIRGINIA  AND   KENTUCKY   FaMILY   OF   NOT- 
ABLE Civilians  and  Heroes;    The    True    Story    of 
President  Jackson's  Famous  Address   to    South 
Carolina;  Old  "Frank"    Blair   as    Editor    of 
the  Washington  "Globe";  An  Account  of 
Montgomery  and  of  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

By  GEORGE  BABER,  of  Kentucky. 
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3  S1G — the  longest  service    in    that 

position,  by  a  single  person,  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  who  prepared  the  first 
Code  of  Laws  for  Kentucky,  revis- 
ing the  land  and  criminal  laws  of 
the  State.  Young  Blair  was  placed 
as  a  student  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington — the  first  im- 
portant seat  of  learning  establish- 
ed west  of  the  Alleghenies;  and 
whiie  in  Transylvania  he  demon- 
strated the  extraordinary  abilities 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  in 
after  years.  He  was  the  best  rhet- 
orician audi  linguist  in  the  ci 
university  students.  His  intention 
whilst  in  Transylvania  was  to  pre- 
pare for  the  legal  profession;  bar 
a  deficiency  in  his  vocal  powers 
caused  an  abandonment  of  the  pur- 
pose. This  fact,  in  all  likelihood, 
led  him  into  journalism,  wherein 
his  rare  gifts  as  a  cogent  and 
polished  writer  might  be  effective- 
ly shown.  He  became  the  master  of 
a  style  of  composition  that  favor- 
ably compared  with  that  of  "Jun- 
ius," who,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  challenged  the  praise'  of  the 
greatest  literary  critics,  and  of 
statesmen  who  have  debated  in 
Parliament  I  he  problems  of  Eng- 
li.-h  politics. 

In  the  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood, Mr.  Blair  strengthened  his 
purposes  as  a  journalist  and  poli- 
tician in  Kentucky  by  his  marriage 
with  Eliza  Violet  Gist,  tiie  daugh- 
ter of  Colon' i  Nathaniel  Gist,  a 
memorable  Kentuckian  who  had 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  having  raised  a  regi- 
ment  which  for    a  time    bore  his 


own  name.  This  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized with,  special  formality  in 
the  Governor's  mansion;  and 
thence  proceeded  the  happy  pair 
in  their  career  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. Mrs.  Blair  was  noted  for  her 
charming  disposition,  her  extra- 
ordinary mental  force,  and  the 
sagacity  which  enabled  her  to  be 
a  companion  of  inestimable  value 
when  guiding  her  husband  in  Ken- 
tuckv  affairs. 


Mr.  Blair  began  his  political 
career  as  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Henry  Clay,  the  chief  opponent  of 
Adams  and  Jackson  in  1824;  but, 
after  the  election  of  Adams  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  through 
a  combination  of  Jackson's  antag- 
onists, he  broke  with  Mr.  Clay,  and 
the  two  men  were  never  friends 
again.  Blair  alleged  that  Mr.  Clay, 
in  advance,  had  told  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  support  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  exigency  that  impended  before 
the  House,  that  he  earnestly  pro- 
tested,  though  in  vain,  against  the 
avowed  purpose — in  consequence 
of  which  Mr.  Blair  declared  him- 
self in  Kentucky  for  Jackson,  whom 
he  vigorously  supported  in  the 
forthcoming  election  of  1828  when 
tin-  Hero  of  Hermitage  fairly 
swept  the  country.  Meantime,  be- 
tween 1823  ami  1827,  a  violent  poli- 
tical disturbance  prevailed  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  people  were  in  debt 
and  distress.  A  revolutionary 
party  got  possession  of  the  State, 
hoping  to  relieve  them  from  these 
conditions.  A  new  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  erected  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  Constitution- 
al Court;  a  revolutionary  Gover- 
nor was  elected,  and  a  revolution- 
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ary  legislature  organized  at  Frank- 
fort— the  result  being-  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  avowedly  impair- 
ing the  "obligation  of  contracts," 

and,  in  pursuance  of  what  was  de- 
nominate J  "a  relief  system,"  ex- 
ling  the  right  to  replevy  the 
judgments  of  courts  from  three  to 
t w clve  months.  This  •  •  1  a w ' '  w as  ob- 
viously retroactive  in  its  effects 
upon  debtors  and  creditors  alike, 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 
old  court  so  held,  and  the  de- 
cision was  received  by  the  "relief 
party"  as  an  arrogant  assumption 
of  political  supremacy.  It  led  to 
great  popular  exasperation.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  along 
with  William  T.  Barry,  Mr.  Blair 
took  sides  with  the  revolutionary 
element,  and,  for  three  years,  serv- 
ed the  "new  court"  that  had  been 
created,  as  Chief  Clerk,  thereby 
holding  in  his  possession  all  the 
official  papers  of  the  real  Supreme 
Court,  and  blocking  the  path  of 
judicial  proceedings  throughout 
the  State.  Tins  profitless  struggle, 
after  much  bitterness,  terminated 
in  1827,  when  the  "old  court." 
through  a  reversal  of  public 
sentiment,  was  re-established,  there- 
by reinstating  peace  and  order. 
Mr.  Blair  retired  from  the 
clerkship,  surrendered  the  papers 
filed  in  his  office  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Court,  and,  then,  looked 
around  for  something  better  to  do. 
This  was  readily  found  in  the  as- 
sociation of  himself  with  Amos 
Kendall,  a  strong  Jacksonian,  in 
the  publication  of  The  Frankfort 
Argus,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  editor.  The  "Argus"  although 
printed  within  the  then  meager 
limits  of  Frankfort,  speedily  won 


widespread  popularity,  and  exert- 
ed a  controlling  influence  among 
the  friends  of  General  Jackson  in 
Kentucky.  Shortly  after  the  in- 
auguration of  Jackson,  his  atten- 
tion was  especially  directed  to 
Blair  and  the  "Argus,"  whose 
powerful  editorials  impressed  the 
new  President  with  the  conviction 
that  the  author  of  them  was  just 
the  man  he  needed  at  "Washington 
to  uphold  the  administration  by  his 
masterly  pen  against  the  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Gales,  the  distinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  "National  Intelligen- 
cer"— the  able  exponent  of  Adams 
and  Clav — and  of  Duff  Green,  who, 
as  the  editor  of  "The  Telegraph," 
a  less  important  local  .journal,  was 
zealous  and  unscrupulous,  alike,  in 
his  antipathy  to  Jackson  and  in  his 
sympathy  with  the  leadership  of 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  "Daily  Globe"  was 
established  in  1830,  with  Francis 
P.  Blair  as  its  editor,  coming  to 
Washington  with  the  co-operation 
of  Amos  Kendall,  who  had  been  his 
editorial  associate  at  Frankfort. 
With  becoming  promptitude,  Pres- 
ident Jackson  received  Mr.  Blair 
into  his  closest  confidence  upon 
his  arrival  in  Washington.  When 
"The  Globe"  appeared,  the  new 
era  quickly  dawned  and  Blair  prov- 
ed to  be  exactly  the  man  for  the 
emergency.  He  stood  firmly  and 
squarely  for  the  administration  in 
all  its  policies,  giving  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  life,  power  and 
wisdom  which  characterized  its 
policies  before  James  K.  Polk,  as 
President,  so  fatally  disturbed  its 
usefulness  and  consistency  by 
yielding  to  the  misguidance  of  Air. 
Calhoun  upon    issues    in    national 
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politics.  Mr.  Polk  committed  the 
party  to  the  doctrine  of  pro-slavery 
extension  into  the  territories  of  the 
Union  under  Congressional  protec- 
tion— a  policy  which,  being  subse- 
quently reaffirmed  by  President 
Pierce,  prompted  finally  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  partv 
in  1S54. 


Recalling,  now,  the  career  of  Mr. 
Blair  subsequent  to  his  assumption 
of  the  editorship  of  "The  Globe," 
it  appears  that  lie  and  "Old  Hick- 
ory" formed  an  unquestionable 
bond  of  friendship.  Between  them 
a  daily  conference  occurred  in 
reference  to  such  administrative 
measures  as  required,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  avert,  public  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Blair  kept  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  President  and  came 
to  be  good-naturedlv  denominated 
the  head  of  the  ''Kitchen  Cab- 
inet." The  "Globe"  prospered. 
Every  Jacksonian  in  reach  of  the 
National  Capital  felt  that  he  must 
be  a  reader  of  its  columns,  which 
fairly  blazed  with  the  articles  that 
came  from  the  brain  and  pen  of  the 
gifted  journalist,  who  not  only 
rivaled  Gales  of  the  "Intelligen- 
cer," but  put  Duff  Green  far  into 
the  rear.  With  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  the  Democratic  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Blair,  Benton, 
Woodbury  and  Van  Buren,  ac- 
quired  a  distinctive  political  power 
which  politicians,  North  and  South, 
either  feared  or  loved  or  hated; 
and  the  young  editor  from  Ken- 
tuck  hailed  as  the  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  President. 


In   1832,  just  three   years   after 
Jackson's       inauguration,       when 


Blair's  Damascus  blade  had  filled 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Calhoun  with 
the  fear  of  destruction,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  entertained  a 
convention  that  was  impregnated 
with  disloyalty  to  the  Federal 
Union.  The  convention  made  cer- 
tain declarations,  threatening  open 
disobedience  to  the  revenue  law, 
in  the  guise  of  "State  Sovereign- 
ity." The  situation  abounded  with 
peril.  .V  revolution,  stained  per- 
haps with  fraternal  blood,  seemed 
to  hover  like  a  storm-cloud  over 
the  State,  challenging  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Government.  In 
view  of  the  emergency,  Mr.  Blair 
was  called  to  the  White  House  for 
consultation,  and  with  him  went 
that  faithful,  courageous  and  as- 
tute Tennessean,  Major  Wm.  B. 
Lewis,  a  frequent  inmate  of  the 
White  House,  who.  being  always 
for  Jackson,  had  accompanied  the 
hero  of  the  "Hermitage"  from 
Nashville  to  Washington  as  a 
friend  and  adviser,  and  who,  with 
such  men  as  Balie  Peyton,  Felix 
Grundy,  Andrew  Ewing  and  Wil- 
liam Trousdale,  had  for  years  con- 
trolled the  Nashville  District  as  a 
very  nursery  of  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Edward  Livingston  of  Lou- 
isiana was  iov  little  more  than  a 
year,  subsequent  to  1831,  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State;  but 
there  was  never  any  loving  tie  be- 
tween him  and  the  President.  An 
inspired  student,  of  politics  and 
law,  Mr.  Blair  had  repeatedly  told 
Jackson  exactly  what  h.e  thought 
and  felt  about  the  whole  nullifica- 
tion business.  Therefore,  it  was 
entirely  natural  that  the  President, 
who  was  neither  a  writer  nor  a  man 
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of  letters,  should,  after  consulta- 
tion, request  Mr.  Blair  to  prepare 
the  famous  address  to  South  Caro- 
lina, in  conformity  with  his  own 
verbal  dictation.  This  was  done, 
and  thus  the  address  came  to  life, 
glowing  with  fervent  power  from 
the  brain  of  Blair.  Air.  Livingston, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  was  sus- 
pected of  writing  the  address,  but 
he  didn't  write,  if,  in  fact,  he  ever 
saw  its  pages  until  read)'  for  pub- 
lication. Frank  Preston  Blair, 
with  characteristic  facility  as  a 
writer  and  a  complete  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  wrote  the  address, 
barring  only  the  verbal  dictations 
of  the  President  who  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  desire  to  impress  him  with 
the  full  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Blair,  having 
completed  the  writing,  desired  the 
aid  of  Ex-President  Madison. 
Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a  wish 
expressed  by  him  as  its  author, 
that  Ex-President  Madison  should 
read  the  paper  before  giving  it  to 
the  world,  the  President  instructed 
Major  Lewis,  as  friend  and  mes- 
senger, to  convey  the  document  in 
manuscript  form  to  Montpelier,  the 
home  of  the  venerated  Ex-Presi- 
dent, for  his  careful  consideration 
and  revision,  if  need  be.  This  was 
promptly  dor.e.  Major  Lewis  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission  to  Montpe- 
lier.  The  Ex-President  received 
and  carefully  considered,  but  made 
only  a  few  alterations  in  the  manu- 
script; whereupon  it  was  home 
back  to  Washington  by  Major 
Lewi-:  and,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
delivered  to  President  Jackson, 
who  promptly  published  it  to  the 
American  people,  i\  has  been  in- 
ferred  that  Mr.   Livingston   wrote 


the  nullification  address,  inasmuch 
a.s  he  was  Secretary  of  State;  but 
this  fact  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  did  not  write  it.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  paper  did  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. If  it  was  the  duty  of  any 
particular  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  write  the  paper,  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  business,  have  been  re- 
quired of  the  Attorney  General, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  Hon.  Roger 
B.  Taney,  a  man  of  conceded  abil- 
ity and  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
the  President.  But  the  address 
was  intended  as  a  special  appeal 
from  the  President  himself,  direct- 
ed to  the  people  of  his  native  State, 
and,  hence,  he  reasonably  requested 
on  the  occasion  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  Mr.  Blair,  his  confidential 
friend,  whose  style  of  composition 
is  so  obviously  exhibited  in  every 
portion  of  the  important  docu- 
ment. Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  that,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  prepared  the  paper,  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  submitted  the' 
manuscript  to  another  person,  not 
connected  with  the  administration, 
before  giving  it  to  the  public.  It  is, 
furthermore,  reasonable  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Madison  would  not  only 
have  felt  reluctance  and  embar- 
rassment under  the  circumstances, 
but  would  have  thought  it  "out  of 
place"  that  he  should  be  requested 
to  become  a  critic  of  the  Secre- 
tary's manuscript.  But,  being  in- 
formed by  Major  Lewis  that  the 
paper  had  emanated  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Madison  prompt- 
ly acceded  to  the  President's  re- 
quest in  compliance  with.  Mr. 
Blair's  own  solicitation  in.  the 
premises,  This  is  doubtless  the  true 
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solution  of  an  interesting-  historical 
problem,  long  veiled  by  the  secrecy 
of  official  confidence. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I 
recall  a  statement  made  in  my  pres- 
ence after  the  Civil  War,  at  Galla- 
tin, Tennessee,  by  Judge  Thomas 
Barry,  a  distinguished  and  vener- 
able citizen  of  Sumner  county  in 
that  State.  Sumner  is  adjacent  to 
the  county  of  Davidson  in  which 
Nashville  is  located,  and  in  close 
neighborhood  to  the  Hermitage — 
the  home  of  President  Jackson. 
Judge  Barry  was  a  personal  and 
political  friend  of  President  Jack- 
son and  of  Major  Lewis.  1  heard 
him  say  that,  in  a  conversation 
with  Major  Lewis,  at  Nashville, 
subsequent  to  Jackson's  death, 
Lewis  plainly  intimated  to  him  that 
Mr.  Blair,  the  great  editor  of  the 
Washington  "Globe,"  wrote  Jack- 
son's  famous  address  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Blair's  service  as  editor  of 
"The  Globe"  continued  throughout 
the  administrations  of  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren,  terminating  shortly 
after  the  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Vice-President  John  Ty- 
ler, of  Virginia,  with  whoso  admin- 
istration he  was  far  from  being 
pleased.  The  period  thus  indicated, 
from  1830,  had  hardly  a  parallel  in 
its  political  importance  prior  to 
1860.  Mr.  Blair,  with  his  prolific  pen 
made  it  intensely  interesting.  It- 
was  a  period  in  which  personal 
journalism  prevailed  in  the  Amer- 
ican press,  and  Blair  had  led  it 
with  his  judicious  and,  yet,  aggres- 
sive partisanship,  lie  insisted  that 
all  politicians  of  the  day  must  be 
either  for  or  against  Jackson.  He 
knew  hut  little  of  a  middle  ground, 


and,  therefore,  the  politics  of  the 
time  was  deep-set  in  current  con- 
victions, admitting  not  a  drop  of 
"milk  and  water."  It  was  an  era. 
of  illustrious  men  and  of  great 
problems  in  the  progress  of  Demo- 
cratic Government.  "The  Globe" 
discussed  with  vivid  force  the 
questions  of  tariff,  of  currency,  of 
banking,  of  internal  improvements, 
of  the  relations  of  commerce,  na- 
tional, state  and  international,  and 
their  bearings  upon  industrial 
and  political  development.  These 
topics  were  of  exciting  debate,  both 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it;  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
a  man  having  the  courage,  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Blair,  stood  at  Washington,  in  the 
forefront  of  an  incorruptible  press, 
with  a  pen  that  never  paused  to  tell 
the  truth,  just  as  Andrew  Jackson 
wanted  it. 


Mr.  James  K.  Polk  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  in  184-5.  Soon 
thereafter  he  felt  the  need  of  a 
strong  man  in  the  editorial  con- 
trol of  "The  Globe,"  and,  conse- 
quently, solicited  Mr.  Blair  to  re- 
sume the  place  which  he  had 
brought  into  so  much  distinction. 
The  solicitation  was  vigorously  de- 
clined, and,  thereupon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Richie,  the  reputable  editor  of 
"The  Richmond  Enquirer,"  ac- 
cepted the  position.  Mr.  Blair  was 
not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Polk  and 
failed  to  support  his  administra- 
tion. Just  here,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Jackson,  from  his  retirement  at 
The  Hermitage,  and  Francis  Pres- 
ton Blair,  from  the  shades  of  Sil- 
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ver  Spring  in  Maryland,  had  unit- 
edly urged  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore  to 
again  nominate  Martin  Van  Bnren 
for  President;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
camo  within  an  ace  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  nomination. 
lie  would  have  received  it,  but  for 
the  assiduous  opposition  led  by 
Gideon  J.  Pillow,  an  impassioned 
and  vicious  delegate  from  Tenn- 
essee. It  has  been  steadily  believ- 
ed by  many  good  thinkers  that,  if 
the  nomination  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  New  York  statesman,  the 
Democrats,  under  ins  experienced 
leadership  as  a  Jacksonian,  would 
not  only  have  proved  wiser 
than  they  were,  when  dispos- 
ing of  the  Texas  annexation  ques- 
tion, but  also  of  the  territorial 
slavery  problem  which,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  advice  of  Francis  P. 
Biair  and  Thomas  H.  Benton  as 
against.  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  made 
the  fatal  issue  in  renewing  the 
slavery  agitation — receiving  only  a 
temporary  quietus  through  Mr. 
Clay's  Compromise  in  1850-51. 
The  imprudent  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  by  the  Whigs  in  1852, 
killed  the  Whig  party  and  brought 
into  the  White  House,  Franklin 
Pierce,  who  was  a  Northern  fol- 
lower of  the  Southern  Democrats, 
guided  by  Calhoun,  Davis,  MeDuf- 
fie  and  Yancey,  the  whole  trend  of 
his  administration  being  pro-slav- 
ery awakening  the  opposition  of 
that  class  of  Democrats  of  which 
Mr.  Blair  was  a  leader,  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1854  to  ob- 
struct slaver}'  extension  into  the 
territories.  With  a  large  body  of 
National  Democrats    who    opposed 


the  extension  of  slavery,  Mr.  Blair 
aided  in  organizing  the  party.  He 
presided  over  and  participated  in 
the  first  National  Republican  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Pittsburg  in 
1855,  which  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Fremont,  a  South 
Carolina  Democrat  and  a  brilliant 
soldier  in  far  western  exploits,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
old  free-soil  Democrat,  Senator 
Benton,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Blair 
himself  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
accept  the  nomination,  but  declin- 
ed the  distinction  with  emphasis, 
saying  that  he  "Could  never  be  a 
candidate  for  any  office."  The  de- 
feat of  Fremont  by  Buchanan  and 
Breckenridge  in  1856  was  inevi- 
table, hut  the  large  vote  which  lie 
received  gave  great  stimulation  to 
the  new  part}",  preparing  the  way 
for  the  mighty  battle  of  1860  from 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  emerged 
in  triumph.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  precipitated  the  crisis 
which  the  wise  men  of  all  parties 
had  for  years  foreseen.  Despite  his 
avowed  conservatism,  a  widespread 
doubt  existed  in  the  popular  mind 
as  to  his  ability  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary responsibilities  of  the 
hour.  His  nearest  friends  were  in 
doubt,  knowing  that  he  had  never 
been  tried  in  so  grave  a  situation, 
encumbered,  as  it  was,  by  almost 
insoluble  difficulties  affecting  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  It 
was  in  this  exigency  that  the  brav- 
ery of  "Old  Frank"  Blair  as  a  pa- 
triot was  vividly  shown.  It  was  no 
less  helpful  to  Mr.  Lincoln  than  the 
splendid  courage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  in  the  same  emergency. 
Both  of  them  walked  down  to  the 
"foot-lights,"  as  it  were,  with  un- 
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wavering  pluck,  and  united  in  loll- 
ing the  country  to  tear  not,  while 
the  storm  was  rising.  Mr.  Blair 
laid  aside  every  party  tie  and  put 
himself  in  closest  touch  with  the 
President,  where  he  steadfastly 
remained  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  administration,  desiring 
nothing  but  a  generous  return  of 
confidence  from  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  great  man  who,  chosen  of 
God,  had  risen  from  an  humble 
cabin  in  Kentucky  to  the  highest 
plane  of  duty  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  George  Washington,  had 
been  held  in  the  course  of  human 
events. 

The  Civil  War  began  in  April, 
1861,  whereupon  the  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  General 
Scott,  authorized  Mr,  Blair  to  offer 
to  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  armies. 
Declining  the  offer,  Lee  said  to  Mr, 
Blair  that  he  could  not  allign  him- 
self against  Virginia,  howsoever 
much  he  regretted  the  necessity 
that  might  arise  of  fighting  against 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  known 
to  many  that  Colonel  Lee  deplored 
the  secession  movement,  lie  be- 
lieved that  it  should  not  be  inaugu- 
rated. Long  before  the  closing 
event  at  Appomattox,  he  felt  that 
the  hour  had  come  for  peace  and 
a  re-established  union  of  the 
States.  General  Lee  was  a  brilliant 
and  heroic  commander  of  great 
armies.  As  was  said  of  him  by 
Theodore  Koosevelt: 

"Tbe  world  has  never  seen  better  sol- 
diers than  those  who  fol  Lee;  and 
their  leader  will  undoubtedly  rank  as  with- 
out exception  the  very  greatest  of  all  the 
great  Captains  that  the  English  speaking 
people    have    brought    forth — and    this,    al- 


though the  last  and  chief  of  his  antagoaists 
may  himself  claim  to  stand  as  the  equal  of 
.Marlborough  and  Wellington." 

Mr.  Lincoln  yearned  for  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  He  therefore  au- 
thorized Mr.  Blair  as  his  confi- 
dential friend,  who  well  knew  the 
leaders  at  Richmond,  to  propose 
the  Hampton  Roads  Conference, 
and  he  was  given  a  passport  of 
transportation  to  Richmond  for  the 
purpose.  He  found  the  "Confeder- 
acy" in  a  crumbling  condition,  and 
cautiously  urged  the  holding  of  the 
conference  to  avert  further  blood- 
shed; but  his  success  was  blocked 
by  the  stern  opposition  of  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  scouted  reunion 
and  demanded  "Independence"  or 
nothing;  and  yet,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  the  Confederate  Vice- 
President  and  the  greatest  South- 
ern statesman  of  the  time,  express- 
ed a  ready  willingness  to  enter 
into  terms  of  honorable  reconcilia- 
tion. Necessarily,  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference  was  a  failure, 
although  the  "Confederacy"  at  the 
time  was  hopeless.  Mrs.  Robert 
Standard,  of  Richmond,  when  din- 
ing Mr.  Blair  as  her  guest,  indicat- 
ed the  true  condition  of  Confeder- 
ate finances  by  telling  him  that  she 
had  paid,  in  Confederate  currency, 
$400  for  the  turkey  that  adorned 
her  table. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War 
brought  the  country  in  contact 
with  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
government.  The  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865, 
clothed  the  nation  in  unspeakable 
grief,  and  taxed  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen  in  solving  the  complica- 
tions that  arose  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  affairs.     The    respousibili- 
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tics  of  the  hour  required  calm  de- 
liberation; but  impassioned  sec- 
tionalism and  bitter  partisanship 
usurped  its  place.  Vice-President 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  Union  Demo- 
crat of  distinguished  record,  be- 
came President  and  immediately 
announced  his  purpose  to  carry 
forward,  if  possible,  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  perfecting  the  re- 
instatement of  the  seceded  states 
in  their  relations  to  the  Federal 
Union;  but  that  policy  was  not  ap- 
proved by  statesmen  of  extreme 
views.  It  was  assailed  in  Congress 
with  violence.  It  was  then  that  the 
new  President  felt  the  great  value 
of  Francis  P.  Blair,  whose  inti- 
macy with  the  martyred  President 
now  rendered  him  a  useful  coun- 
selor of  himself,  as  he  had  been  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Blair  was  too 
much  a  patriot  to  play  the  role  of 
partisan,  and  hence,  with  firm  step, 
a  great  heart  and  a  clear  vision, 
he  offered  the  President  the  fullest 
co-operation.  Blair  declared  the 
restoration  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  making 
for  peace  and  Union.  Maintaining 
this  attitude,  he  was  naturally  im- 
pelled by  the  adverse  position  of 
the  radicals  to  resume  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  party, 
lie  denounced  the  impeachment  of 
the  President,  lie  advised  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  nominate 
General  Grant  as  the  most  avail- 
able date  for  the  Presidency, 
but,  failing  in  this  suggestion,  he 
cordially  supported  the  tickei  of 
Seymour  and  Blair  in  1868,  thus 
completely  reidentifying  himself 
wth  the  National  Democracy.  He 
antagonized  the  whole  "reconstruc- 


tion" plan  of  Congress,  and  took 
decided  ground  in  support  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden.  In  the  86th  year  of 
his  age  he  died,  October  18th,  1870, 
in  his  home  at  Silver  Spring,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland. 


Montgomery  Blair,  the  eldest, 
and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  the 
youngest,  were  the  two  especially 
famous  sons  of  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  both  of  them  making,  almost 
simultaneously,  deep  and  lasting 
impressions.  Montgomery's  ambi- 
tions lay  chiefly  in  law  and  polities, 
whilst  Francis  Preston  added  to 
Ids  bright  career  as  a  civilian  the 
distinction  of  a  great  military  hero. 
Montgomery  was  bom  in  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  May  10th,  1813.  He 
was  educated,  first,  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and,  there- 
after, in  the  Law  Department  of 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  He  served  in  the  Seminole 
War  as  a  lieutenant.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  began  his  career 
at  the  bar  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a 
successful  practitioner.  For  two 
years  from  1839,  under  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  he  was  Unit- 
ed States  District  Attorney  for  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  was  then 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  St.  Louis,  from  1811  to 
1849,  when  he  removed  to  Mary- 
land for  permanent  residence.  In 
1853,  Judge  Blair  was  appointed  by 
President  Pierce  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  in  which 
position  he  won  a  national  reputa- 
tion. He  was  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  territorial  extension  of  slav- 
ery, and  on  that  proposition,  though 
a  Democrat,  actively  joined  in  the 
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organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  which,  as  a  popular 
orator,  he  was  conspicuously  asso- 
ciated prior  to  and  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  the  legal 
counsel  in  the  famous  trial  of  Died 
Scott,  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  which  Judge  Taney  was  Chief 
Justice.  The  argument  for  the  ap- 
pellant which  Mr.  Blair  mad:-  in  the 
great  case  was  declared  by  the 
press  and  by  the  bar  generally  to 
be  the  very  ablest  that  was  deliver- 
ed in  that  celebrated  piece  of  litiga- 
tion. 

As  proof  of  his  exalted  estimate 
of  Mr.  Blair  personally  and  his 
potent  influence  in  the  campaign 
of  I860,  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  him 
to  accept  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet, 
designating  for  him  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General.  The  offer  be- 
ing accepted,  Mr.  Blair  became 
Postmaster  General  March  4.  1S61, 
and  so  continued  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1864.  He  proved 
to  be  a  great  executive  officer.  He 
displayed  extraordinary  wisdom  in 
managing  the  department,  and  was 
the  author  of  various  substantial 
reforms  in  the  postal  service, 
among  them  being  the  creation  of 
the  letter  carrier,  or  "free  deliv- 
ery" system;  the  money  order  sys- 
tem; the  simplification  of  postal 
treaties;  the  establishment  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Universal  Postal 
Union;  and,  what  was  of  special 
importance,  his  measures  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  transporting 
and  delivering  the  Western  mails 
by  the  Pacific  Railroad  compani  . 
and  carrying  forward  the  mails 
throughout  the  armies.  Th 
nation  of  Mr.  Blair  from  the  Cab- 
inet was  voluntary-   It  was  due  to 


the  animosity  toward,  him  of  cer- 
tain of  the  "radicals"  who  were 
also  opposing  Mr.  Lincoln.  They 
had  nominated  General  Fremont  as 
an  independent  candidate  in  1SG4, 
but  he  withdrew  when  Blair  agreed 
to  resign  from  the  Cabinet,  thus 
solidifying  the  Republican  party 
on  Lincoln  against  General  McClel- 
lan  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Democrats.  The  resignation  caus- 
ed regret  throughout  the  land,  in- 
dicating the  popular  estimate  of 
his  invaluable  ofiicial  services. 

Mr.  Blair  fought  with  great 
power  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  earnestly  co- 
operated with  the  Democrats  and 
Independents,  antagonizing  the 
Congressional  measures  for  the 
"reconstruction"  of  the  South.  He 
supported  the  Democratic  National 
ticket,  in  L86S,  and  was  equally  zeal- 
ous and  conspicuous  with  tongue 
and  pen  in  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  growing  out  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commission,  opposing  it  as 
.•i1!  unconstitutional  device  by  which 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  to  be 
made  President  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  election  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  in  1876.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  South  Carolina  before 
the  Electoral  Commission,  his  argu- 
ment was  considered  fully  equal  to 
that  of  cither  Win.  M.  Evarts  or 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  were  justly 
rated  among  our  greatest  legal 
minds.  He  became  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  Washing- 
ton during  this  controversy,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  giving  his  services, 
while  the  money  necessary  to  pub- 
lish the  paper  was  contributed  by 
the  great  philanthropist,   Mr.    W. 
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W.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Blair  died  July 
27,  1SS3,  at  Silver  Spring,  his 
country  residence  in  Maryland. 
Mrs.  Blair  outlived  her  husband 
only  a  short  time,  dying  in  18S7. 
She  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Wood- 
bury, the  eldest  daughter  of  Hon. 
Levi  Woodbury,  the  eminent  law- 
yer of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Cabinets  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Van  Buren,  and  who  died 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded the  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story. 


General  Francis  Preston  Blair, 
Jr.,  was  the  third  son  of  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  Sr.,  already  por- 
trayed as  the  illustrious  editor  of 
the  Washington  "Daily  Globe," 
who  guided  the  Democratic  forces 
during  the  administrations  of  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren.  He  was  born 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  February 
19,  1821,  received  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation in  Chapel  Hill  College,  North 
Carolina,  and,  thereafter,  graduat- 
ed from  Princeton  University. 
"Frank  Blair"  as  familiarly  call- 
ed, having  finished  his  literary 
course  at  Princeton,  became  a  law 
student  of  a  famous  teacher,  Louis 
Marshall,  of  Kentucky;  and  then, 
graduating  from  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  University, 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  having  select- 
ed that  city  as  his  permanent  home. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six.  he  volun- 
teered for  the  War  with  Mexico, 
joning  the  famous  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Alexander  W.  Doniphan  who, 
with  his  heroic  men,  achieved  spec- 


ial distinction  in  the  memorable 
inarch  between  Santa  Fe,  Chi- 
huaha,  Monterey  and  Sacramento, 
which  was  glowingly  praised  by 
Generals  Taylor  and  Scott,  who  as- 
cribed brilliant  results  to  it  in  ter- 
minating the  war  which  ended 
triumphantly  in  the  occupation  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  As  a  young 
politician,  he  was  a  protege  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  who,  as  univer- 
sally conceded,  was  the  most  illus- 
trious statesman  not  of  Missouri 
aione,  but  of  all  the  West.  The  two 
men,  despite  the  difference  between 
their  ages,  were  closely  intimate, 
uniting  upon  all  the  issues  in  the 
period  from  1850  to  1SG0;  and,  in 
1856,  the  year  of  Benton's  death, 
he  succeeded  the  great  statesman 
as  the  Representative  of  the  St. 
bonis  District  in  the  Congress  at 
Washington— a  position  from 
which  lie  retired  to  enlist  in  the 
War  for  the  Union.  He  had  spent 
a  decade  of  growing  fame  in  civil 
life  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  legislator 
and,  now,  offered  to  President  Lin- 
coln his  services  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous military  struggle  of  mod- 
ern centuries,  in  which  he  reached 
the  rank  of  Major  General.  No  ef- 
fort shall  here  be  made  to  present 
in  detail  the  events  in  which  Gen- 
eral  Blair  engaged  during  the  Civil 
AVar.  His  conduct  as  a  soldier  is 
readily  recalled  from  the  time 
when,  with  the  co-operation  of  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Lyon,  in  1862,  he 
organized  and  drilled  the  first  Mis- 
souri troops,  to  and  including  his 
distinguished  services  in  the  battle 
of  Booneville;  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg;  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  and 
in  Sherman's  famous  march  to 
the    sea.      He    was    chiefly   instru- 
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mental  in  keeping  Missouri  in  the 
Union,  in  opposition  to  the  move- 
ments of  Sterling  Price  and  Gover- 
nor Claiborne  P.  Jackson,  who  led 
the  forces  of  secession  with  a  cour- 
ageous desperation  that  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  State.  On  account 
of  geographical  position,  Missouri 
held  a  pivotal  attitude  along  the 
border  between  the  Northwest  and 
the  South,  and  it  seemed  that,  if 
she  had  yielded  to  the  control  of 
Price  and  Jackson,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  would  have  been  im- 
mensely strengthened  from  both  a 
political  and  a  military  point  of 
view,  thereby  either  prolonging  the 
strife  indefinitely,  or  bringing  it  to 
an  early  conclusion. 


"When  the  Civil  War  ended.  Gen- 
eral Blair  recalled  the  struggle  not 
only  in  the  spirit  of  heroic  pride  as 
he  contemplated  the  achievements 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  followed 
him  in  battle,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  looking  forward 
with    hope    and   conf  to    the 

peaceful  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Loving  til'-  whole  country,  he  desir- 
ed to  reunite  forever  the  broken 
ties  that  once  had  bound  the  sec- 
tions, and  fervently  arrayed  his 
eloquent  tongue  against  the  politi- 
cians who  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
enmities  of  the  men  who  had  had 
down  their  arms.  He  supported  the 
restoration  policy  of  pacification 
which  tli'.:  great  Lincoln  had  left  be- 
hind and,  in  1866,  delivered  a  series 
of  speeches  in  many  localities  that 
created  a  profound  impression  in 
favor  of  a  genuine  reunion.  He  did, 
then,  as  a  civilian,  as  much  as  he 
had  striven  to  do  as  a  soldier,  lie 
was  put  before  the  country  by  the 


National  Democratic  Convention  of 
1368  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, -with  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
Presidential  nominee,  but,  despite 
General  Blair's  eloquent  appeals, 
the  hour  for  perfect  reconciliation 
had  not  come,  and  the  ticket  was  de- 
feated. Thenceforward,  General 
Blair  devoted  his  great  powers  to 
tlic  cause  of  national  restoration 
and  peace,  serving  at  last  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  with 
abilities  that  reminded  the  country 
of  the  splendid  statesmanship  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  He  was  a  great 
worker,  and  his  physical  vigor, 
yielding  too  soon  to  the  strain  of 
persistent  labor,  he  died  at  St. 
Louis  in  1875,  in  the  loving  arms, 
as  it  were,  of  his  adopted  State. 
Just  here  may  be  fittingly  repro- 
duced the  pathetic  words  of  Hon. 
Alexander  M.  Dockcry,  of  Mis- 
souri, who,  when  paying  a  tribute 
in  the  National  Capitol  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  soldier  and  states- 
man, said: 

"A  hero  in  the  tribulations  of  war,  he  be- 
came ten  times  a  hero  in  the  tribulations 
of  returning  peace.  In  the  face  of  frenzied 
calumny,  furious  partisanship  and  mob  vio- 
lence, his  manly  heart  demanded  justice 
for  his  beaten  foes;  and  with  undaunted 
personal  courage,  with  coolness  and  brav- 
ery almost  unexampled  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  weak,  the  disfranchised,  the 
tax-ridden  and  the  downtrodden,  and 
sought  by  practical  means  to  bind  up  and 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  recent  strife." 

It  was,  therefore,  all  befitting 
that,  in  commemorating  the  fame 
and  character  of  her  illustrious 
son,  Missouri  should  place  in  the 
Nation's  Statuary  Hall  at  the 
Capitol  his  likeness  in  bronze 
which,    standing    by    the    side    of 
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Thomas  II.  Benton,  shall  perpet- 
uate the  glories  01'  Frank  Preston 
Blair,  Jr. 

And  now,  recalling  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  family,  whose 
Scotch  origin  may  be  traced  fully 
two  centuries,  we  may  properly 
1 1  note  here  the  tribute  paid  by  Sir 
Walter  Score  to  their  great  scion, 
when,  writing  to  Lady  Abereorn  on 
the  death,  of  Chief  Justice  Blair,  of 
Scotland,  he  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  high  and  scrupulous 
integrity,  extent  of  legal  knowledge,  and 
that  dignified  demeanor  so  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  a  court  of  justice,  ever 
met  so  happily  in  a  person  of  his  eminent 
station." 

Possessing-  such  a  line  of  distin- 
guished ancestry,  its  living  de- 
scendants in  the  National  Capital 
may  be  esteemed  as  honored  trust- 
ees of  the  good  name  and  fame  of 
the  venerated  Chief  Justice  of 
Scotland — likewise,  of  John  Blair, 


one  of  the  earliest  Presidents  of 
Princeton  University,  and,  there- 
with, the  memory  of  the  great  jour- 
nalist whose  pen  so  vitally  aided 
the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  These  de- 
scendants, as  now  recalled,  are  Gist 
Blair,  who  resides  at  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  and  his  brothers,  Wood- 
bury and  Montgomery — all  being 
members  of  the  Washington  Bar; 
Mrs.  Violet  Blair  Janin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr., 
and  daughter  of  James,  the  next  in 
birth  to  old  Frank's  youngest  son. 
— a  woman  of  lovable  character  and 
rare  culture;  and  Hon.  Blair  Lee, 
a  distinguished  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  nephew  of  the  elder  Mont- 
gomery Blair.  The  old  Blair  man- 
sion in  which  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr., 
resided,  while  editor  of  "The 
Globe,"  is  well  preserved  in  Wash- 
ington, and  was  the  home  of  Post- 
master General  Blair  until  his 
death  in  1883. 


H.  n.—< j 
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BATHURST 

Home  of  the  Jones  Family  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
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BATHURST 


The  accompanying  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  II.  Jones,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  clipping  from  the  Winchester 
Democrat,  together  with  the  pic- 
ture of  Bathurst,  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Register,  as 
they  are  part  of  the  history  of  one 
of  the  old  Virginia-Kentucky  fam- 
ilies and  the  ancestral  home. —  (Ed- 
itor. ) 

Louisville,  Kv., 
March  30,  1916. 
Kentucky  State 

His toricj i i  Society, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Dear  Madam:— I  am  sending  you 
under  another  cover  a  photograv- 
ure of  Bathurst,  near  Tappahan- 
nock,  Essex  Co.,  Virginia,  winch 
was  the  home  of  my  grandfather 
Thos.  Jones,  who  sold  it  for  £3,950 
($20,000.00)  in  1810,  and  moved  to 
Kentucky,  later  settling  in  Clark 
county,  Ky.  The  house  was  built 
circa  1692,  by  Francis  Meriwether, 
the  old  clerk  of  Essex  county,  on 
an  original  grant  of  hind.  His  wife 
was  Mary  Bathurst,  daughter  of 
Launcelot  Bathurst,  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Bathurst,  Bart.,  of  Eng- 
land; hence  the  name  Bathurst. 
Upon  the  death  of  Francis  Meri- 
wether's widow  and  the  division  of 
his  land  among  his  heirs,  Bathurst 
tract  fell  to  the  wife  of  Theodorick 
Bland;  Bland  sold  it  to  Francis 
Smith,  who  married  Lucy,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Meriwether;  from 
them  it  descended  to  their  only  son, 
Meriwether  Smith,  first  member  of 
Congress  from  that  district;  from 


him  it  descended  to  his  son,  Geo. 
Wm.  Smith,  who  became  Governor 
of  Virginia,  lost  his  life  in  the  la- 
mentable burning  of  the  Richmond 
theater.  Geo.  Wm.  Smith  early  sold 
Bathurst.  to  Major  Thos.  ap.  Thos. 
Jones,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army  (not  a  major),  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mary, 
another  daughter  of  Francis  Meri- 
wether, and  her  husband  Jannjs 
Skelton;  from  him  it  descended  to 
his  only  son,  Thos.  ap  Thos.  Jones, 
my  grandfather. 

You  see  Bathurst  has  not  merely 
a  genealogical  or  family  interest, 
but  is  of  considerable  general  his- 
toric interest  as  a  somewhat  rare 
instance  of  early  colonial  architec- 
ture, besides  furnishing  a.  sort  of 
historic  link  between  the  Old  Do- 
minion and  her  first  and  fairest 
daughter,  in  that  it  is  the  home 
given  up  there  for  a  new  home  in 
Kentucky.  Besides,  the  picture  will 
require  but  little  space  in  your  al- 
ready crowded  rooms. 
Very  sincerely, 

Lewis  H.  Jones. 


INTERESTING  PAPERS. 

In  the  printed  annual  report  for 
1915  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
we  find  an  interesting  reference 
to  a  gift  received  from  a  former 
citizen  of  Winchester,  which  we  re- 
produce here,  viz.: 

"Additions  to  the  material  for 
economic  history,  which  the  Libra- 
ry is  accumulating,  have  been 
made  by  the  accession  of  several 
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account  books,  accounts,  and  col- 
lections of  correspondence.  Chro- 
nologically, they  extend  from  1685 
to  ISb'l,  and  geographically,  from 
Connecticut  to  Virginia.  The 
most  important  are  the  Jones  pa- 
pers, a  large  collection  of  family 
papers,  given  to  the  Library  by 
Judge  Lewis  IT.  Jones,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  1912.  They 
were  then  in  such  bad  condition 
(having  been  crumbled  up  and 
thrust  into  cloth  bags)  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  use  them.  In 
the  last  year  they  have  been  flatten- 
ed out  and  arranged  chronological- 
ly. They  are  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable mass  of  mercantile  and  fam- 
ily correspondence  dating  as  far 
back  as  1694.  They  touch  the  to- 
bacco trade  and  prices  in  England; 
family  correspondence  with  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia;  invoices  of 
imports,  with  prices,  slave  pur- 
chases, and  the  cost  of  family  sup- 
plies." 

The  papers  thus  referred  to  were 
hauled  over  the  mountains,  through 
Cumberland  Gap,  in  wagons  which 
moved  the  household  effects  of 
Thos.  Jones  from  Essex  county, 
Virginia,  to  Kentucky  in  1810.  They 
consisted  of  a  trunk  chuck  full  of 
family  letters,  deeds,  marriage  set- 
tlements, copies  of  wills,  etc.,  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  Jones  fam- 
ily through  many  generations, 
which,  when  Judge  Jones'  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  them,  were 
stored  away  in  bags  in  an  old  hair 
trunk  which  had  probably  been 
their  abode  for  several  generations 
in  the  garret  of  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Jones'  residence  in  the  Beckner- 
ville  neighborhood. 


Thos.  ap.  Thos.  Jones  purchased 
land  in  this  county  in  1814  and 
erected  on  it  a  commodious  brick 
house  in  which  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1843,  and  which  his  widow, 
who  was  a  Miss  Fauntleroy,  of  Vir- 
ginia, occupied  until  her  death  in 
J  865.  It  was  long  known  as  the  old 
Jones  homestead.  It  was  near  the 
present  turnpike,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Combs  Ferry.  They 
were  a  young  couple  when  they 
came  to  Kentucky,  all  of  their  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  reached  ma- 
turity, were  born  in  this  State,  lie 
was  justice  of  the  peace  in  this 
county  for  many  years,  under  the 
old  system,  when  these  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
intellect  and  culture.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Fauntleroy 
Jones,  of  this  county,  who  was  the 
father  of  Judge  Jones,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Jones,  late  of  Becknerville ; 
he  was  also  Hie  father  of  the  late 
Roger  Jones  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Jones,  all  of  this  county.  Until  he 
removed  to  Clark  county,  Mr.  Jones 
lived  in  Mercer  county,  at  a  place 
called  Harrods  Station,  which  he 
rented  from  Mrs.  Ann  Harrod, 
widow  of  the  brave  old  pioneer 
(.'aj  it.  James  Harrod,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Harrodsburg  took  its 
name.  In  a  journal  kept  by  him,  on 
<he  back  of  which  is  written  "Thos. 
.Tones,  Harrods  Station,  Kentucky, 
June  15th,  1812,"  we  find  this 
entry,  viz.:  "When  I  was  married 
L  examined  the  state  of  my  pecu- 
niary matters,  and  discovered  my- 
self indebted  to  different  persons 
to  the  am't  £1441  which  I  have  paid 
from  the  sale  of  my  stock,  &c, 
which  leaves  me  £1216  in  bonds  and 
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about  50  negroes.*'  Four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  re- 
duced to  dollars  amounted  to  about 
$21,080,  the  purchasing  power  of 
which  was  easily  three  tunes  what 
it  is  now.  "Bathurst,"  the  name  of 
his  paternal  home,  in  Essex  county, 
near  Tappahannock,  sold  for  £3.950 
($20,000).  It  was  a  frame  structure 
with  sloping  roof  and  dormer  win- 
dows, and,  although  not  very  im- 
posing to  the  modern  eye,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  English- 
Virginia  colonial  home  of,  say, 
about  1690,  when  the  house  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  Bathurst  family, 
which  was  represented  in  Virginia 
by  Launcelot  Bathurst.  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Bathurst,  of  England. 

Another  entry  in  his  journal 
reads:  "Monday  lGth  October, 
1810.  set  off  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky about  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
got  to  Tappahannock  about  dark." 
Next  day  he  resumed  his  journey 
to  Kentucky.  At  Abingdon  he 
writes  a  letter  back  home  to  his 
wife,  dated  Nov.  11,  1810,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
7UOU lh  making  the  trip  from  Tap- 
pahannock to  Abingdon.  la  the 
letter  he  says:  "At  Rockfish  Gap 
I  was  accommodated  with  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  but  ever  since  have  been 
a  wanderer  through  a  country  sav- 
age in  the  extreme.  When  I  had  the 
necessaries  for  writing  I  was  far 
from  any  post  town,  and  when  1. 
was  in  any  place  that  seemed  civil 
ized,  some  obstacle  prevented  me. 
When  I  last  wrote  vou  1 
raeanl  to  leave  my  people  in  Green- 
briar  county,  but  the  frosl  having 
killed  the  corn  through  this  coun- 
try has  prevented  me  and  rendered 


traveling  expensive.  I  am  now 
about  40  miles  from  a  country 
where  I  can  leave  them  with  little 
expense  to  myself.  *  *  *  What 
hardships  have  I  not  experienced 
since  I  saw  you?  Sometimes  in  the 
woods,  wet  with  rain  and  exposed 
to  every  ruffian  that  wanders  the 
road  &  at  other  times  detained  by 
the  sick.  '  Two  nights  ago  we 

had  scarcely  kindled  a  fire  when 
we  were  molested  by  a  ruffian.  I 
threatened  to  throw  him  in  the  fire 
if  he  did  not  behave  better,  which 
had  no  effect,  and  was  obliged  to 
present  a  pistol  at  his  breast  before 
I  could  get  rid  of  the  monster."  He 
left  his  teams,  servants,  etc.,  in 
Sullivan  county,  Tennessee,  and  re- 
turned to  Bathurst,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  reach  by  Christmas,  and 
in  the  following  spring  he,  his  wife, 
and  what  other  servants  and  things 
he  brought  to  Kentucky,  joined  the 
Sullivan  county  contingent  and, 
passing  through  Cumberland  Gap. 
duly  arrived,  it  is  supposed,  at 
their  temporary  destination  in  Mer- 
cer county. 

In  1835,  when  Clayton  made  his 
ascent  in  a  balloon  at  Lexington,  he 
landed,  very  unexpectedly,  no 
doubt,  to  every  one  concerned,  in 
the  top  of  an  apple  tree  in  'Squire 
Jones'  orchard,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  negro  cabins.  The  negroes 
were  greatly  excited,  for  such  oc- 
currences were  very  uncommon  in 
those  halcyon  days,  and  some  of 
them  even  fell  on  their  knees  and 
began  to  piny  vociferously.  In 
landing  he  broke  his  leg  and  re- 
mained several  days  at  'Squire 
.Jones'  house. — From  the  Winches- 
ter (Ky.)  Democrat  of  January 
21st,  1916. 
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"CRAZY  ELLEN" 

BV 

Henrv  T.  Stanton. 


"What  are  you  doing  out  here  at  my  gate, 
In  the  rain  so  cold,  in  the  night  so  late? 
Why  do  you  linger  alone  in  the  street. 
With  your  hair  astray  and  your  dress  asleet? 
There,    woman,    the    bell    beats    over    your 

head; 
Get  up  from  the  curb,  begone  to  your  bed!" 

This  from  a  master,  who,  muffled  in  furs, 
Stared  on  the  meagre  apparel  of  hers; 
Stared  on  her  wrappings  of  tatter  and  stain. 
Soiled  as   the  roses  are  after  the  rain; 
This  from  a  man  to  a  woman  who  sate 
Low  and  alone  on  the  stone  at  his  gate. 

"Ah,  sir,  it  is  late,  but  I  did  not  know; 
I'm  long  in  the  habit  of  lingering  so; 
Dead  to  the  weather  and  deaf  to  the  clocks, 
I  stop  in  the  shade  of  your  stately  blocks, 
Waiting  at  even  and  waiting  at  dawn, 
Waiting  all  night  in  the  streets  for  John." 

This  from  a  woman  with  glass  on  her  gown. 
Made  by  the  cold  as  the  rain  came  down — 
Made  by  the  wind  from  the  cataract  nigh 
Out  of  the  silicate  tears  of  the  sky; 
This  from  the  wreck  of  a  woman  who  sate 
In  the  midnight  of  time  at  the  master's  gate. 

"I'm  waiting  for  John!"  What  fable  is  this 
That  the  creature  trumps     for     her     ways 

amiss? 
What  "John"  does  she  wait,  and  why  waits 

she   here 
In  the  bitter  noon  of  the  night  so  drear? 
What  virtue   can    be   in   a   woman   abroad 
At  dead  of  the  night  in  the  beat  of  the  bawd? 


Ah,  well  for  the  woman  who  does  not  know 
Of  the  wearing  heart  that  wandereth  so; 
Ah,  well  for  the  lady  that  feels  the  lace 
Of  a  pillow  laid  to  a  peachy  face, 
Who  over  the  buds  of  her  breast  has  tost 
An  undulant  bar  to  the  biting  frost. 

Ah,  well  for  the  woman  who  hides  at  night 
In  the  drooping  folds  of  her  draping  white. 
Free,  in  her  chamber,  to  curtain  her  eyes 
From  the  frowning  clouds  of  the  frighting 

skies — 
Free  to  go  out  from  the  sleet  and  rain 
To  clover  a-bloom  in  summer  again. 

Ah,    well    for    the    woman    who    never    has 

known 
The  soiling  arm  at  her  silken   zone. 
Whose  lips  are  parted  at  night,  in  prayer. 
With  never  the  stain  of  a  spoiler  there, 
Who  is  free  to  go  to  her  girlhood  sweet 
And  patter  its  way  with  purest  feet. 

"I'm    waiting    for    John,"    give    ear    to    the 

speech, 
Is  this  from  a  brain  has  suffered1  a  breach ; 
Is  this  from  an  intellect  stricken  with  blight, 
A  surface  of  day  with  suture  of  night? 
Why  does  the  woman  for  answer  go  on 
With   contentment    croon,    "I'm    waiting   for 

John?" 

Is   "John"   in  the   mansion  that  she  should 

wait 
With  sentinel  faith  at  the  outer  gate? 
Is  "John"  of  her  blood  that  shivering  there 
She  braveth  for  him  the  bite  of  the  air? 
Ah,    who   is   her   "John"   and    why   does   she 

hold 
To  his  brutal  tryst  in  the  bitter  cold? 
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Not  "John"  who  was  bound  with  a  golden       Once   at   the  east,   in   a   beautiful   park. 


cord, 
Bent  at  a  chancel,  and  under  the  Word, 
Lord  of  her  person  and  part  of  her  life, 
Holding  her  sacred  and  calling  her  wife; 
Surely  no  John  in  the  cordage  of  gold, 
Knew  of  her  there,  at  the  curb,  in  the  cold.       The  horrible  ghost  was  still  at  his  heels. 


Fled  from  his  home  as  before  in  the  dark, 
He  s^id  to  a  lady  who  bent  at  his  breast, 
"A  lime  of  a  woman  there  is  in  the  west, 
Who" — Here  he  turned  at  the  grating  of 
wheels ; 


Here  is  her  story,  as  noted  and  told, 
Numberless  times,  by  the  citizens  old — 
Told  at  the  corners  and  told  in  the  crowd, 
Uttered  with  laughter  and  uttered  alcud; 
Bandied,  in  parlance,  "from  pillar  to  post," 
Told  to  the  children,  a  tale  of  "the  ghost." 

Year  after  year  from  her  earliest  days, 
In  winters  ableak,  in  summers  ablaze, 
Soon  in  the  mornings  and  late  in  the  nights, 
Under  the  shadows  and  out  in  the  lights, 
Steady  and  true  to  the  ghostliest  pian, 
And  never  aweary  she  followed  a  man. 

Shadowed  him  ever,  and  haunted  him  so 
That    none    in    the    city    could    choose    but 

know ; 
Haunted  him  ever  and  followed  his  feet 
Wherever  they  fell  in  the  flowing  street; 
Haunted  him  out  of  the  lines  of  the  town, 
Haunted  him  ever,  and  hunted  him  down. 

Silent  and  steady  she  staid  at  his  heels, 
Shadowed  him  homeward  and  thence  from 

his  meals; 
Silent  and  steady,  at  club  or  at  rout, 
She  haunted  him  in,  and  she  shadowed  him 

out; 
She    answered    his    step    in    the    churches' 

aisles 
And  followed  him  over  the  world  for  miles. 

Hoping  to  hide  from  her  horrible  sieht, 
He  left  his  door  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  whirling  away  to  the  western  coast, 
He  said  to  himself,  "I  am  free  of  the  ghost;" 
But  scarce  in  the  city,  he  turned  to  find, 
In  thridding  a  street,  the  ghost  was  behind. 


Ever   and    ever,    wherever    he    went, 
In  track  of  the  man,  the  woman  was  tent, 
By  sea  and  by  land,  in  steamer  or  car, 
She  shadowed  him  near  and  she  shadowed 

him  far; 
Winter  and  summer  she  followed  him  on — 
She  was  his  horror,  and  he  was  her  "John." 

Some  of  the  gossipers  out  in  the  town, 
Said    'in  his   anger"     he'd     "stricken     her 

down," 
"Brought  the  broad  palm  of  his  hand  to  her 

face 
When  shadowed  at  night  in  a  silent  place." 
But  ever  a  chivalrous  manhood  blushed — 
Hooted  it  so  that  the  story  was  hushed. 

Once,  it  was  said,  he  had   threatened  her 

life- 
Seeking  to  fright,  with  a  scabbardless  knife. 
Clutching  her  rudely  and  holding  her  so 
That    none    who    went   in    the    night    could 

know. 
And  thus  she  pleaded  with  tears  aburst; 
"You    may    kill   me,   John,   if   you   kiss    me 

first." 

Wretched  so  long  at  the  regular  sound 
Of  resonant  footfalls  over  his  ground, 
Wretched  and   weary,  wherever  he  turned, 
Of  tireless  eyes  that  into  him  burned, 
Wretched  and  fearing  a  sound  of  the  mort, 
He  carried  the  woman  at  last  to  court. 

He  summoned  the  city,  to  come  and  attest 
How  never  the  creature  had  given  him  rest, 
Hew  she  had  been  in  her  weather-brown 

black, 
A  blight  in  his  way,  a  block  in  his  track; 
How    she    had    walked,    in    her    tatter    and 

stain, 
With   care  at  her  brow,  and   craze  at  her 

brain. 
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A  jury  of  freemen  empaneled  to  find 
How  she  had  suffered  abrasion  of  mind, 
Went  over  the  case  and  day  after  day, 
Harkened  the  words  of  the  witness  array, 
Harkened  the  surgeons  and  heard  them  ex- 
plain 
How  and  wherein  was  the  creature  insane. 

Patiently  harkened  as  each  would  appear — 
Heard  all  the  rest  and  then  they  heard  her — 
Heard  from  the  woman,  who,  silent  till  then, 
Had  peered  in  the  faces  of  all  the  men. 
Letting  her  eye  in  a  latitude  run 
O'er  all  the  jurymen,  one  by  one. 

Her  story  was  told  to  the  eager  crowd, 
Never  too  lowly  and  never  too  loud. 
But  clear  as  the  notes  of  the  bell  that  beat 
At  the  midnight  time  in  the  bitter  street — 
Clear  as  the  fall  of  her  foot  in  the  way 
Of  the  man  she  followed  from  day  to  day. 

And  this  was  its  spirit,  that  years  ago — 
Back,    back    in   the   time   of   her   girlhood's 

glow — 
When,  fair  as  a  Calla,  and  free  as  a  bird, 
Her   heart    to   the    deeps   of   its   blood   was 

stirred; 
And  memory  clung  to  cruelest  wrong 
From  him  she  had  haunted  so  long,  so  long. 

"What   solace  for  me  in  the  livelong  day? 

What  Jaw  for  the  maid  when  the  man  be- 
tray ? 

Who  punished  the  guilt  of  a  girlhood 
stained? 

■Who  plenished  the  cup  of  a  virtue  drained? 

1  furnished   the  law,   I   righted  the   wrong; 

I  haunted  him — haunted  him,  long,  so  long." 
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Her  story  was  done,  and  never  an  eye 
In  the  crowded  court  at  its  end  was  dry. 
Her  story  was  told,  and  people  believed 
The  earnest  word  of  the  woman  deceived. 
She  found  her  law  for  her  blighted  youth — 
"An  eye  for  an  eye;    a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

He  soiled  the  white  of  her  beautiful  life, 
For  he   stained   the   maiden   he   scorned   to 

wife ; 
He  came  when  the  bud  to  the  blossom  blew, 
And  he  snapped  the  stem  of  the  rose  in  two. 
He  gathered  the     bloom     of     her     girlhood 

sweet; 
And  he  trampled  its  petals  under  his  feet. 

The  jury  arose  with  little  delay — 
Twelve  earnester,  honester  men  than  they 
Are  not  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  where 
The  purses  are  heavy,  the  prices  fair. 
The  foreman  read:    "We,  the  jury,  do  find 
For    the    womau    accused — she's    sound    of 
mind." 

What    burst    of    acclaim    went    out    of    the 

crowd — 
What  fever  of  joy,  what  utterance  loud! 
"Follow  him  |     Shadow    him!"    came    in     a 

breath; 
"Follow  him  down  to  the  day  of  his  death; 
Follow  him  over  the  verge  of  his  years, 
Follow  him  down  to  the  'Lake  of  Tears;' 
Haunt  him  and  shadow  him  out  of  his  bond. 
And  follow  him  into  the  world  beyond!" 


&3^C^ 
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Once  she  cried  that  she  was  weary 
Climbing  up  to  Fame's  high  door, 

All  the  year  tho'  bright  or  dreary 

She  was  climbing  as  before. 

How  she  yearned  to  meet  above  her, 
In  the  temple  white  and  still, 

Earth's  fair  daughters,  leaning  over 
Crowned  with  laurel  by  their  will. 


When  first  she  asked  to  be  admitted 

To  this  leaf-crowned  household  choir, 
She  was  not  by  sorrow  fitted 

To  touch  the  life-chord  of  the  lyre; 
Notes  that  ring  adown  the  ages, 

Words   that,  clothe  in  green  the  years, 
These  are  wrought  by  life-learned  sages, 

From  the  alchemy  of  tears. 


By  their  genius,  will  and  patience, 

They  won  emblems  of  reward. 
Some   from   high  and   some  low   stations, 

All  the  same  in  art's  regard. 
So  si  »ed  in  silent  waiting, 

Doing  what  fell  to  her  part, 
Often,   soul-sicL',  underrating 

Power  of  song  within  her  heart. 


'Neath  crowned  brows  are  pensive  faces, 

Eyes  that,  see  the  far-away 
Lines  of  thought  compose  their  graces, 

Hearts  with  songs  for  every  day. 
From  all  nature  they  have  borrowed 

Graceful  counterfeits  of  youth, 
For  those  who  have  or  have  not  sorrowed 

Teaching  life's  and   love's  sweet  truth. 


Yet  year  by  year  she  went  up  higher. 

At  last  among  the  laureled  throng 
She  stood  crowned.     Her  leaves  and  lyre. 

Won  by  simple  staves  of  song. 
Then  she  marvelled  at  her  blindness. 

For  she  saw  in  that  clear  air 
Heaven  withheld  in  very  kindness 

Earlier  answer  to  her  prayer. 


Thus  there  comes  to  every  singer, 

When  her  songs  begin  to  float, 
The  sweet  sense  of  genius  in  her 

To  inspire  an  echoed  note. 
And  pure  song  becomes  the  sweeter 

As  it  rises  in  the  air, 
Nearing  heaven  it  has  the  metre 

Of  angel  voices  chanting  there. 

— Jennie  C.  Morton. 


II.   R.-i 
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An  Account  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Lot 
in  Frankfort  Cemetery  set  apart,  for 
Revolutionary  Soldiers,  and  a  list 
of  the  Inscriptions   on  Monu- 
ments    of     Revolutionary 
Soldiers  buried  in  Frank- 
fort Cemetery 
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DEDICATION  OF  LOT  FOR   REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS. 
LIST  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  MONUMENTS  OF  REVOLU- 
TIONARY SOLDIERS,  FRANKFORT 
CEMETERY. 


The  Register  takes  pleasure  in 
giving  large  space  to  this  unique 
occasion.  Our  Sisters  of  the  D.  A. 
R.,  in  the  Frankf<  pter,  have 

done  the  city  and  tin  mselves  great 
credit  in  the  beautiful  md  patriotic 
memorial  services  at  !  dieation 

of  the  lot  presented  them  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery,  as  described 
in  the  articles  that  we  copy  from 
the  State  Journal  of  July  o,  1916. 
As  the  occasion  was  a  banner  one 
— it  being  the  4th  of  July — the 
program  was  unusual  and  impres- 
sive. We  know  our  readers  every- 
where will  read  the  account  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It 
gave  the  State  Historical  Society 
pleasure  to  assist  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
their  work. 

The  National  Society  of  the  D. 
A.  R.  lias  instituted  inquiries  for 
monument  inscriptions  of  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  and  Mrs.  George 
Baker,  Regent  of  the  Frankfort 
Chapter,  with  her  untiring  em 
and  intelligence,  has  compiled  for 
the  Register  the  inscriptions  found 
on  the  monuments  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  buried  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery  and  notes  con- 
cerning the  heroes.  It  makes  a 
valuable  collection  for  the  future 
historian  who  writes  of  Kentucky 
heroes.  Jt  appears  in  this  article, 
following  the  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation.—  (Editor.) 


DEDICATE   TO   SOLDIERS   OF 
REVOLUTION. 


I).  A.  R.  Exercises  at  Frankfort 

*  emeteey     Attended     by 

Large  Crowd. 


State  Regent  Accepts  Lot. 


Frankfort    and    Susannah     Hart 

Shelby     Chapters     Take 

Part. 


Flags     Float    Upon    Graves. 


(State  Journal) 

With  one  per  cent  of  its  entire 
population — an  enormously  larger 
toll  of  its  youths — gone  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  their  country,  the  Cap- 
ital of  Kentucky  yesterday  closed 
business  houses  and  public  offices 
and  celebrated  the  natal  day  of  the 
Nation  with  the  dedication  of  a  lot 
in  the  Frankfort  cemetery  set  apart 
for  the  burial  of  Revolutionary 
War  veterans,  whose  bones  now 
rest  in  unmarked  or  uncared  for 
graves. 

The  lot  was  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Frankfort  Chapter, 
I).  A.  R.,  and  was  formally  tender- 
ed by  the  chapter  yesterday  to  the 
Kentucky  D.  A.  R.  and  accepted  by 
Mrs.  Eli  G.  Boone,  of  Paducah, 
State  regent. 
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The  bodies  of  John  Gano,  "fight- 
ing chaplain"  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Ills  wife;  the  Rev.  William 
Hickman  and  Col.  Anthony  Crock- 
ett, are  buried  in  the  lot,  having 
been  moved  there  recently,  and  the 
slabs  that  mark  their  graves  were 
unveiled  by  Miss  Marie  Lockett. 

Flags  on  the  Graves. 

The  lot  is  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  cemetcny  on  a  slope  near  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  markers  at  the  corners 
bear  the  letters  "D.  A.  R." 

The  three  graves  in  the  lot  were 
draped  with  a  huge  flag,  while  a 
smaller  banner  waved  from  the 
crave  of  everv  soldier  in  the  com- 
eteiy,  representing  every  war  the 
country  has  fought. 

A  large  crowd  was  present,  in- 
cluding Frankfort  and  Susannah 
Hart  Shelby  Chapters,  ooth  of 
which  participated,  and  Sons  of 
the  America!;  Revolution. 

The  following  telegram,  received 
from  Mrs.  Story,  president  gen- 
eral of  the  National  Society,  D.  A. 
R.,  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  Addams: 

"Cordial  good  wishes    for    sue- 
in  vour  noble  work. 

"Mrs.  Daisy  Allen  Story." 

The  Exekctses. 
Mrs.  A.  Addams,  vice  regent  of 
Frankfort  Chapter,  presided  and 
after  a  brief  address  of  welcome, 
introduced  T.  L.  Edelen,  who  spoke 
on  "Kentucky  in  the  Revolution." 
.]■  i  nted  the  ter- 

ry of  K  :v  as  a  buffer  be- 

■  n     the     Northwest    Territory, 
,i   in  po  on  of  the    British 

:  In  han  allies,  and  Virginia,  to 
attack  which   from  the  West  Gen- 
I  Ilamill  Detroit,  it  to 


overrun  Kentucky,  while  George 
Rogers  Clark,  then  but  a  youth  of 
24,  sought  to  checkmate  him  by  as- 
suming the  offensive  with  the  Ken- 
tucky forts  as  Ins  bases. 

The  geographical  importance  of 
Kentucky  in  its  relation  to  the 
strategy  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  later  troubles  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  eluci- 
dated by  Judge  Edelen  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  faithful  picture  he 
gave  of  the  heroic  devotion  of 
the  frontiersmen,  who  held  back 
Hamilton  and  his  savage  scalp 
hunters  from  catching  Virginia  in 
the  rear. 

The  presentation  of  the  lot  to 
(lie  Kentucky  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  was  made  by  Mrs. 
George  Baker,  regent  of  Frankfort 
Chapter,  and  the  speech  of  accept- 
ance by  Mrs.  Eli  G.  Boone,  of  Pa- 
ducah.  State  regent. 

Col.  Anthony  Crockett. 

Following  the  presentation  and 
the  unveiling,  H.  V.  MoChesney 
pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Col.  An- 
thony Crockett.  The  body  of  Col- 
onel Crockett  was  buried  in  the  old 
Presbyterian  cemetery  on  the  Jul- 
ian farm  in  this  county.  He  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  20  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1776  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Sara- 
toga, as  well  as  many  minor  en- 
gagements. At  Saratoga  he  gave 
aid  to  General  LaFayette,  who  was 
wounded.  Afterwards  he  joined 
Clark  as  Lieutenant-General  and 
foughl  ;il  Blue  Lick  and  at  Piqua 
and  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He  also  was 
a  veteran  of  the  "War  of  1812. 

in  ;i  letter  in  the  possession  of 
the     Kentucky    Historical    Society 
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he  described  Benedict.  Arnold  at 
Saratoga  and  commented  on  the 
reckless  bravery  of  the  man  who 
afterwards  turned  traitor  to  his 
country.  Crockett  was  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  and 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 
He  died  in  1838. 

A  brass  four-pounder,  which  lie 
twice  captured  from  the  British,  it 
having  been  recaptured  by  them  at 
Detroit,  was  tired  as  a  salute  over 
his  grave  when  he  was  buried,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Cole- 
man Pattie,  of  Richmond,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  exercises  yesterday. 

William  Hickman. 

The  eulogy  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hickman  was  pronounced  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Shackelford,  of  Susan- 
nah Hart  Shelby  Chapter,  which 
removed  his  body  from  the  Forks 
of  Elkhorn  Baptist  cemetery  on 
what  is  now  8.  B.  Noel's  place. 

Ho  participated  in  the  Indian 
wars  before  the  Revolution  and  be- 
sides his  sei vices  in  the  army  he 
established  a  record  for  spreading 
the  in  the  wilderness.     The 

first  sermon  preached  in  Kentucky 
was  preached  by  him  at  Harrods- 
burg;  the  first  church  established  in 
Kentucky  was  the  Forks  of  Elk- 
horn  Baptist  Church,  which  ho  or- 
ganized, and  during  his  life'  he 
organized  a  total  of  l'"  churches 
and  i::  <'■.■■  yen r  baptized  500  con- 
vert.-;, lb-  ist  min- 
;■  to  p. .  I  '■  ladel  phia  and 
founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
New  York  City,  lie  was  born  in 
1750  in  Virginia  and  died  in  1837. 


John  Gano. 

The  Rev.  John  Gano,  "fighting 

chaplain,"  entered  the  Continental 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  Lid  served  throughout,  being  a 
personal  friend  of  Washington, 
and  earning  his  title  by  going  with, 
his  regiment  always  into  battle.  He 
was  born  in  17:2b'  and  died  in  1804. 
His  wife,  Sarah,  lies  by  his  side. 

His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by 
L.  P.  Johnson,  of  Frankfort,  who 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
lot,  a.^  he  had  been  trying  through 
various  agencies  to  set  on  foot  a 
movement  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies  to  Frankfort  before  the  D. 
A.  R.  took  it  up.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  History  of  Franklin 
County"  ami  an  honorary  member 
of  Frankfort  Chapter. 

The  program  was  inspiring])-  pa- 
triotic and  lie-  scene  picturesquely 
beautiful  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
weather  was  ideal  for  outdoor  ex- 
ercises. 

The  program  of  addresses  was 
interspersed  with  songs  by  a 
quartet,  composed  of  Mrs.  George 
Gayle,  Mis-,  Gorabelle  Kenney,  Mr. 
Ben  Kcenon  and  Mr.  Richard  Mc- 
Clure,  among  their  number  being 
the  National  anthem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
"America"  was  sung  by  the  entire 
audience. 


R  EVOLUTK  )NARY    B  U  R  T  A  k 
LOT  PRESENTED  TO  KEN- 
TUCKY D.  A.  R. 


Mrs.  A.  Addams,  vice  regent  of 
Frankfort  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  open- 
ing the  exercises  of  dedicating  the 
lot  set  apart  for  Revolutionary 
war  veterans,  yesterday,  said: 
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"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  here  this  afternoon 
and  to  assure  you  the  Frankfort 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can I? evolution,  appreciate  the  in- 
terest shown,  not  only  in  the  work, 
but  in  the  work  of  the  Daughters  as 
a  body. 

"'One  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
our  y  is  to    keep    alive    that 

spirit     of     patriotism    which    first 
ted  for  our  country  its  independ- 
ence brought  it  to 
fore  amongst  the    nations    of    the 
earth. 

"For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
oar  ambition  properly  to  m-  rk 

Kentucky  sol- 

rs.    We  modestly  and  earnestly 

have  striven  to  secure    this    beau- 

il  lot,  to  which  will  he  brought 

from   many  m  ;         d    places   over 

the  sol- 
:"  the  Revolution.  This  work 
our  chapter  began  by  persuading 
the  trustees  of  thi  u  tery  to  set 

it  a  lot  for  the  Revolutionary 
Liers.  In  this  we  were  ably  as- 
ed  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Johnson.  We 
are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Craik  and  Mr.  John  Milam. 
"This  is  a  D.  A.  R.  lot  which  has 
been  marked  by  the  Frankfort 
•  aptcr  with  four  granite  corner 
stones,  and  here  have  already  been 
interred  three  Franklin  county 
soldiers — the  Rev.  John  Gano,  re- 
interred  by  Frankfort  Chapter, 
Col.  Anthony  Crockett,  by  the  His- 
torical Socieiy,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hickman,  by  Susanna  Hart 
Shelby  Chapter,  and  we  trust  other 
chapters  over  the  state  will  take 
up  the  work. 

"Realizing  that  at  no  time  in  our 
history  have  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


meant  so  much  to  the  American 
people,  the  chapter  has  planned 
ceremonies  ci'  decorating  tins  lot 
every  Fourth  of  July,  and,  seeing 
these  markers,  recall  to  mind  the 
sacrifices  our  forbears  were  called 
upon  to  make  that  our  Nation 
might  live. 

"May  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
those  who  rest  within  this  'sacred 
shrine'  be  a  continual  inspiration 
to  ns,  and  to  our  children,  serving 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  inspiring 
patriotism,  preserving  history  and 
moting  education. 

"We  gre<  t  you.  We  welcome  you. 
A-.'  hoj  e  that  many  times  in  future 
rs  you  may  be  present  to  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  lie  here." 

Presentation  Speech. 

In  her  speech  presenting  to  the 
Kentucky  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican [Revolution  the  lot  in  the 
tnkfort  cemetery,  Mrs.  George 
Baker,  regent  of  Frankfort  Chap- 
ter, said : 

"Among  the  earliest  records  of 
the  Israelites  we  read  that  memor- 
ial stones  were  set  up  to  mark 
important  events  and  places  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  The  reason 
given  in  these  words,  'That 
this  may  be  a  sign  among  you  that 
when  your  children  shall  ask  their 
fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying, 
'What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?' 
then  ye  shall  answer,  'These  stones 
shall  be  for  a  memorial  forever.' 

"Willi  this  same  idea  in  mind 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution 
declares  in  its  constitution  that  the 
first  object  of  this  organization  is 
'to  perpetuate  tiie  memory  of  the 
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spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  independence, 
by  the  acquisition  arid  pr  >tection  of 
historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of 
monuments;  by  the  encouragement 
of  historical  research  in  relation  to 
the  Revolution  and  p  dieation  of 
its  results;  by  the  pre  ervatioo  of 
documents  and  relies,  and  of  the 
records  of  the  individual  services 
of  Revolutionary  sol  I  ers  and  pa- 
triots, and  by  the]  promotion  of 
celebrations   cf  all  iotic  anni- 

versaries.' 

That  They  MAY.Lr  ;•:  Again. 

"And  it  this  same  idea  that  has 
gathered  us  toget  tier  lay. 

"Maeterlinck  says  'The  dead 
live  again  when  they  arc  remem- 
bered.' Then  let  us  n  member  and 
keep   alive  our    R  ary  an- 

(    ■  tors,  who   so   eai  s       :_    .  orked 
':  so  bravely  fo  md  died  for 

the  cau  i    count  ry, 

and  let  us  hold  in  n  n  -  ance  the 
splendor  of  their  courage  and  their 
<}c(.  as  to  |  n 

the  exalted  princip  ii  right,  of 
justice  and  of  in  e,  which 

ci  ■■     !  idly 
d.  it  sei        ,         ing  trib- 

•  to  our  Kentucky  sol  liers  of  the 
Revolution  to  gather  them  here 
with  their  comrades  in  this  beau- 
tiful spot  and  in  <.,.  ,  ;■;.  their  last 
resting  place  with  a  worthy  mem- 
orial instead  of  letting  them  lie, 
"~  i  .  -  o1  - -n.  in  neglect- 

ed graves. 

".  -  said,  this 

work  our  ehapti  i  :run ;    the 

-  .  sannah     ii  y    Chapter, 

and  th  tucky  Uli  torical    So- 

ciety have  co-opi  ra  I  with  us, 
and  now,  that  others  i  lay  share  the 


privilege  of  this  proposed  tribute, 
we,  the  members  of  the  Frankfort 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  present  this  lot, 
through  our  state  regent,  Mrs. 
Boone,  to  the  Kentucky  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  to  be 
set  aside  for  all  time  for  the  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers,  Avho  lived  or 
died  in  Kentucky. 

"And  when  in  the  days  to  come 
the  children  shall  ask,  '  What  mean 
ye  by  these  stones?'  we  shall  an- 
swer that  they  are  'a  sign  among 
us' — a  memorial  forever  of  the 
brave  and  indomitable  spirit  of  our 
f(  refathers  and  of  our  foremothers 
i  i,  which  enables  us  today  to  dwell 
peacefully  and  happily  in  this 
tiful  and  prosperous  land  of 
Kentucky." 

Mrs.  Boone's  Response. 

Accepting  the  lot  in  behalf  of  the 
Kentucky  D.  A.  R.,  Mrs.  Eli  (J. 
Boone,  of  Paducah,  state  regent, 
said; 

"It  is  meet  that  on  this,  the  natal 
day  of  our  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, we  shoul  I  gather  together  to 
commemorate  I  he  deeds  of  heroism 
of  ovj'  forefathers,  and  drink  anew 
the  inspiration  that    caused    their 

umphal  march  from  Lexington 
to  i'orktown. 

"It  is  meet  that  we  renew,  on 
this  occasion,  our  allegiance  to  that 
flag  baptized  in  the  very  blood  of 
these  forefathers;  whose  stripes  of 
white  so  beautifully  symbolize  Uv,- 
purity  of  the  Christian  citizen; 
whoso  ied  forever  proclaims  the 
valor  of  the  American  soldiers,  and 
stirs  their  red  blood  to  action  in 
these  strenuous  days  of  prepara- 
tion and  conflict;  whose  blue  shows 
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to  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
we'll  maintain  our  rights,  and  pre- 
pare. Yet  we  are  at  all  times  for 
justice  to  ail. 

"As  Woodrow  Wilson  so  recent- 
ly says:  'That  ilag  stands  for 
Honor,  not  advantage;  that  flag 
stands  for  the  rights  of  mankind, 
no  matter  what  their  antecedent?, 
no  matter  what  the  race  involved. 
It  stands  for  the  absolute  right  to 
political  liberty  and  free  self-gov- 
ernment.' 

"Some  one  else  has  said,  'There 
arc  no  points  on  the  compass  of 
trnc  patriotism.'  We,  as  D.  A.  R., 
fully  endorse  that  broad  and  true 
epigram. 

Kentucky  Heroes. 

"Kentucky  has  in  the  past  fur- 
nished her  quota— Harrod,  Clark, 
Kenton,  Shelby,  Boone,  and  scores 
of  others,  and  will  today  send  the 
noblest  and  bravest  of  this  old 
Commonwealth,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
find  this  'Home  of  the  Free  and 
Land  of  the  Brave.'  Kentucky  has 
the  purest  and  truest  patriots,  and 
her  patriots,  as  is  evidenced  today, 
will  live  forever  in  the  heart  ot 
every  D.  A.  R, 

"I  deern  it  a  most  distinguished 
privilege  to  accept  in  behalf  of  the 
Kentucky  Daughters  your  generous 
gift  of  an  appropriate  resting  place 
for  the  remains  of  that  proud  and 
peerless  soldiery  which  feared 
neither  cannon  nor  king,  and  which, 
though  half -clad  and  poorly  fed, 
with  few  arms  and  oft  times  no  dis- 
cipline, marched  heroically  to  death 
and  victory,  with  the  battle  cry  of 


Freedom  on  their  lips  and  in  their 
hearts. 

"Their  bones  have  bleached; 
their  bodies  have  responded  to  the 
'Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'  but 
their  noble  spirits,  no  longer  fet- 
tered by  the  tenements  of  clay,  yet 
answer  to  the  reveille  and  keep 
watch  on  the  borderland  of  this  Re- 
public, ever  ready  to  challenge  the 
invasion  of  an  impious  foe. 

"Seven  score  years  today,  this 
day  of  blessed  memories,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  out  of  'a  decent  respect  for 
opinions  of  mankind,'  that 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness are  inalienable  lights,  and 
with  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  fifty-two 
good  men,  able  men,  tried  and  true, 
mutually  pledged  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor,  in  support  of  this  im- 
mortal declaration. 

Did  Not  Die  in  Vain. 

"Let  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty 
Union  of  States  make  answer  to  the 
ages  that  our  forefathers  neither 
fought  nor  died  in  vain.  Wherever 
they  rest,  on  sloping  hillside,  or  in 
quiet  dell;  whatsoever  marking, 
pretentious,  or  simple  that  tells  of 
their  abode;  whether  named  on  his- 
tory's brightest  page  or  to  fame 
unknown,  the  glad  assurance  that 
causes  our  blood  to  warm  and  its 
flow  to  quicken,  is  that  every  grave 
of  them  tells  of  a  hero's  death. 

"So  may  their  sacred  ashes  be 
brought  lo  this  choice  spot,  and 
here  in  the  shadow  of  the  state's  im- 
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posing  Capitol  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  rugged  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  that  smacks  of  their  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable  spirits, 
let  them  be  guarded  and  treasured, 
and  in  the  words  of  Theodore 
O'Hara,  may  we  not  say: 


"  'Rest  on,   embalmed    and    sainted   dead, 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave; 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps.' " 


INSCRIPTIONS   ON   GRAVESTONES    OF     REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS  BURIED  IN  THE  FRANKFORT  CEMETERY. 

Copied,  1916,  by  The  Frankfort  Chapter,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,    and.    Com- 
piled by  Mrs.  George  Baker,  Regent  and  Member  of  the  State 

Historical  Society. 


JOHN  ADAIR, 

Born 

In  Chester  District,  S.  C, 

Jan.  9,  1757. 

Died  at  White  Hall,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky. 

May,   1840,  aged  S3  years. 

This  monument  is  erected  by  the  people 

of  Kentucky  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of 

the   General  Assembly,   approved    March    5, 

1872,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his 

services  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 

(East  side  of  monument) 

ADAIR. 

AS  A  SOLDIER. 

He  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  the 
age  of  IT.  Served  through  the  war,  first 
as  a  private,  afterwards  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Sumpter. 

Removed  to  Kentucky  1787. 

Participated  in  Indian  campaigns  1791- 
92-94,   the  war  with  Great  Britain,   1812-13. 

He  commanded  the  Kentucky  troops  at 
New  Orleans  as  Brigadier-General  under 
Gen.  Jackson,  1814-15. 

(South  side  of  monument) 
AS   A   STATESMAN-. 

Previous  to  his  removal  from  South  Caro- 
lina, served  aB  a  member  of  the  convention 


which  revised  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Becoming  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  he 
represented  the  County  of  Mercer  in  the 
Legislature,  1795-96,  afterwards  frequently, 
in  both  House  and  Senate.  In  1805  he  was 
elected  to  the  TJ.  S.  Senate  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  In  1S20  he  v. as  elected  Gov- 
ernor, and  served  the  term  of  four  years. 
In  1S31  served  a  term  in  U.  S.  Congress 
from  the  Mercer  District. 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  brave  and  the 
just. 

(North  side  of  monument) 

CATHERINE  ADAIR 

Wife  of 

JOHN  ADAIR 

Born  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 

Oct.   17,   1768. 

Died  at  Montrose,  near  Frankfort, 

Sept.   24,   1854, 

And  was  buried  at  White  Hall  by  the  side 

of  her  husband. 

Her  remains  have  been  removed  to  this 

spot  and  now  rest  in  the  same  grave  with 

his,  ;>.fter  a  union  in  life  of  fifty-six  year?;. 

In  death  they  are  not  divided. 

(West  side  of  monument) 


John    Adair,    I75fl-1840.     Serv    I  lidi  -de-i  amp   to   Gen.   Thomas   Sumpter   in   the  partisan 

fare  of  S.  C.     Pensioned  in  Kentucky  under  act   of  June   7,    1822,    as    Major  of   S.    C.    Jjine. 


SO 
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BLAND  BALLARD. 

Born  near 

Fredericksburg,  Va., 

Oct  16,  1761; 

Died  ia  Shelby  County 

1S53. 


JOSEPH  BELT,   SR. 

Born  Nov.  30th,  1731. 

Died  12  Sept.,  1S50. 


DANIEL   BOONE. 

(West  side  monument) 
REBECCA  BOONE. 

(East   side) 

BENEATH    THIS    STONE    WERE 

DEPOSITED    .  :     .iXS  OF 

GENIi.    HENRY    CRIST. 

CRItT. 

(East  side) 
A  pioneer,   a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
Born  in  Hanover  Co.,  Ya.,  in  1764,  lie  em- 
igrated to  :_.e  We  young,  and  shared 
in  the  (lan^e:.-.  hardsl  ions  of  the 
f.r^L.  sett!          t                          as  the  hi; 

c."    !  .- 

He  departed  this  life  ia  September,  1S44. 

The  Stato  of  Kentucky  erected  vliis  d 
ument  to  his  memory. 

(West  side) 


GOV.   CHAS.  SCOTT 

Born  in  Powhattan  Co.,  Va.,  1741. 

Died  in  Clark  Co..  Ky.,  1813. 

DEDICATED 

To 

The  memory 

Of 

GENL.  JOHN  CALDWELL, 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Legislature 

of  Kentucky, 

Approved  13th  Jan.,  1831. 

(East  side) 
THE 
SON  OF 
ROBT.  AND  M.  CALDWELL. 

He  was  born 
In    Charlotte    County,   Virginia, 

On  the  day  of  

And   departed    this   life   on   the 
9th  of  Nov.,  1S04. 

(North  side) 
A  meritorious  officer  of  the 
REVOLUTION. 
He   was    taken   prisoner    by    the   British   at 
the   siege   of  Charleston  in   17S0. 
Emigrated   to 
KENTUCKY 
At  an  early  day  and  was  an  efficient  offi- 
cer against  Hie   Indians  of  the   west. 

(West  side) 


Blan  I  1  abo       1735.     In  1'7'<  joi 

by   Opt. 

■  '• 
fer?  >n  on  the  and  in  thi 

Y(  ai 

ler,    :,v:n£:  i 
1,    P.    > ■) 

Sept.  10th,  1  50,    in  the  93 

Col. 

Int. 
of  "G-  ::.   ;  tneer.s  of .  th 

ton  and   others   in  quellil    -    tl  !S    ;ir  i    sul> 

County    to  1  rst    co 

ber   or    the  ..      .   latures,    and    a    Re] 

United  St.-.- 

Gen.  i  tenant  of  2nd   Vir 

April    17, 
,1912 
Ori ■•:  -    ■  ncinnati,    St 

Gen. 

"In;.  ,.,,..      |  ,      :  of  th 

0     leral   < 
"ni    ;it 

,  ■ 

Took  active  part  i  .  

■    as  a 
ted   Lieut, 
tolling.) 


w([  company   in   Culpepper  Co.,    Va.,    organized 

ol     M  Slaughti  r's    battal  ion,    w  it  h 

G   o.    R«i s  Clark   in   thi    building  of  Kort  Jef- 

ense    i  :'    the    western    frontier.      (1914    S.    A.    It. 

Iby  Co.,   Ky.,   in  1S40;  aj,-c  81.  (Collins,  Vol. 

<•  yi  -  o  his  a;  e.  Born  in  Prince  George  Co., 
tl  •  In  American  army  during  Revolution,  under 
i:  '.'!.i 

n    ro    remove    from    Bullitt    County   the   remains 

country,    a  contemporary  of    Boone  and   Kc-n- 

■  inin--    the    wilderness:    a    delegate    from    Nelson 

tion   of   the   State   and    repeatedly   a   mem- 

tative    for   a   numbi  r   of    years   to   Congress    of 

t;    1776,     Colonel    5th    Virginia,     May   7,    177ti: 
1777.     Commandi  d   8th   and   other   Virginia   regi- 

ate   of   Virginia. 

thi   tieth  day  of  September,   A.  D.  17'-':.  Charles 

torn    plane)    revi  i    in    the    Army    of    the    United 

Prim    ton    the     tf-nth     day     of     October,      1783. 

SI    and    settled    near    present    site    of    Danville. 

ro  <-    from    rank    of    a    common    soldier    to    that 

■in    in    campaign    against    Indians    in    I7v*i 

Governoi    of    Kentucky    in    1804,    and    died    while 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation, 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen, 
and  of  his  capacity  to  be  useful,  he  was 
after  many  years  of  distinguished  services 
as  a  Senator,  elected  Lieut.  Governor,  which 
office  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

(South  side) 


To  the  memory  of 

GEORGE   MADISON 

Fifth  Covemor  of  Kentucky.  This  mon- 
ument was  erected  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Jan. 
16,  1S74,  which  directed  his  remains  to  be 
removed  from  the  old  burial  ground  north- 
east of  the  Capitol  to  this  cemetery. 

Ke  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  of  the  various  conflicts  with  the  In- 
dian savages  of  the  frontiers,  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  Scott  and 
Wilkerson;  and  in  the  battles  fought  by  St. 
Clair  and  Adair,  in  both  of  which  he  was 
wounded. 

MADISON. 

(East  side  of  monument;   Greenup  on  west 
and  south  side  of  same  monument) 

His  military  career  was  gloriously  closed 
at  the  River  Raisin,  where  his  heroic  resolu- 
tion saved  the  troops  under  his  command 
from  the  general  massacre,  although  result- 
ing in  honorable  captivity  for  himself  in  the 
British  prisons  of  Quebec. 

Alike  distinguished  in  civil  employment, 
he  served  the  State  with  probity  and  intel- 
ligence for  more  than  twenty  years  as  AU- 
DITOR OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS,  and  was 
finally  elevated  in  Aug.,  1816,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
the  HIGHEST  OFFICE  within  their  gift. 


While  in  the  public  service,  in  the  53rd 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1816, 
"His  private  and  public  virtues— civil  and 
military  life — were  crowned  by  a  death  hal- 
lowed by  religion  evincing  its  consolation 
to  the  good  and  the  brave." 

(West  side  of  monument) 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky  to  commemorate 
the  public  services  of 

CHRISTOPHER   GREENUP, 

Third   Governor  of   the  Commonwealth,   by 
resolution  approved  Jan.  16,  1874. 

A  soldier  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  engaged  in  the  early  conflicts  with  the 
Indian  savages  he  discharged  his  duties 
without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

GREENUP. 

(West    side   monument;    Madison   on  north 
and   east  side  of  same  monument) 

GREENUP. 

His  capacity,  fidelity  and  usefulness  in 
civil  service  is  amply  proven  by  his  repeated 
elevation  to  and  long  continuance  in  offices 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  of  the 
highest  grade.  He  served  repeatedly  in  the 
State  and  Federal  Legislatures,  filled  the 
office  of  Judge  in  several  courts,  inferior 
and  superior,  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  Aug.,  1304. 

Patriot,  soldier  and  statesman,  through  a 
long  life  of  service  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  war  and  peace,  and  died  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  April  27, 
ISIS. 

(South   side  of  monument) 


'                 '       son,    born    in  about  1753       Entered    the    Revolutionary    army    before 

he  was    ■        -         ■       ■     ■  vitl    tndii         Con     il   by  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,   ami 
it          iter  battles  of  t  hi     War   of   1M-. 

■i  in    Virginia    in    1750.      Died    at    Hlue    Licks    Spring-,     April    27, 

1*18.                      rVi      Flevol  itii  inning  of  war  ;  n<i  was  promoted  from   First  Lieu- 

lonel.     Si  ttl   (1    in  ie  <.re    i',-',     in    whii  h    year    he    was    sworn    in    a.s    an 

attorney  at  law   In  the  old  eourl  District  of  Kentucky,   established  by  an  act  of  the  Vir- 
ginia   i.'  g ..  lature. 


H.    R.— 6 
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CAPT.  JOHN"  HOWELL. 
A  gallant  soldier  of  the  revolution;  served 
through  the  War  An  officer  in  the  First 
Jersey  Regiment,  was  in  the  battles  of 
Brandy-wine,  Germantown,  Monmouth  and 
Yorktown. 

(West  side  monument) 
Settled  in  Kentucky  between  17D5  and 
1SS0.  Die;;  in  Ohio  County,  Ky„  in  the  year 
His  remains  removed  to  this  place 
and  monument  er  cted  by  directions  of 
joint  resolution  of  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky; approved  Ja  tary,  1874.  Original 
member  of  the  Sc  nety  of  the  Cincinnati,  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

(East   side  monument) 

ELA.ISON  WILLIAMS. 

tricr.d  and  comi  i  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Born  April   19,   1766   in   North   Carolina. 

Died  August  11,  1S50,  in  Kenton  County, 

Kentucky. 


JOHN   BROWN, 

Son  of 
ReY.  John  Brown  •     I  11  ixgarel  Preston. 

rn  in  Stanton,  Va.,  Sept.  12th.  1757. 


Died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Aug.  29th,  1837. 

He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1732,  and 
represented  the  district  in  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature; was  elected  from  Virginia  to  the 
Old  Congress  in  '87  and  '88,  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  new  Congress  in  '88  and 
'91.  Was  three  times  elected  Senator  in 
Congress  from  Kentucky,  and  retired  from 
public  life  in  1805.  Able  and  faithful  in  po- 
litical, trusts,  exemplary  in  social  life,  best 
beloved  where  best  known,  having  lived  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  he  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous. 

JUSTICE  THOMAS  TODD, 

Son  of 

Richard   and   Elisabeth   Richards   Todd. 

Rom  Jan.  23,  17G5. 

Died  Feb.   7,  1S2S. 


JUDGE  HARRY  INNES 

Son  of 

Rev.   Robert  and  Catherine  Calloway  Inne-:. 

Born  Jan.  15,  1752. 

Lied  Sept.  20,  1816. 
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under    the   act    of   March   18,    ISIS.     New   Jersey 

:t.   under   Caj  t.    Silas   Howell,    Colonel   Sterling-, 
.  ions,  i 

cinnati,    State    of   New    Jersey. 

orth    Carolina.     Came    to    Kentucky   with   father 

i  ■  .    "     it     ■'  as     t>i     ieged     by     (  ii'ty     and     the 

ind    was    a    fav<  rite    companion    of    that 

i     |     st  s    ttlers  of    .vhat    is   now   Kenton  County. 

o     ;upply    Wayne's  army   with  venisdn   and   wild 

I    rm   til     o      Daniel     Boone    in    the    Frankfort 

to  his  friends  |    ni  his  remains  should  he  brought 

his  fi  .    Danh  1    Boone,    as   Kentucky   would 

:    0   the    Legislature    made    an   appropriation    to 

e  so   interred.     (Kentucky  Commonwealth,    May, 

ers  of  Bryant  Station),  Ellison  E.  Williams,, 
am  Bryant  Station  and  the  fort  at  Lexington 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  salt,  and  while 
r  where  Die  town  of  Frankfort  now  stands, 
n  tan ed  .  From  this  circumstance- 
lied  "Kranl  uri.  (Collins,  p.  241.) 
>.'.  .!..  v.'i  n  it  wn  I  roken  up  by  the  war.  He 
D  I  tre  i  i  h  ':-  n,  n  maining  a  volun- 
V,;i.s   member   of    Continental   Congress    17S4-1788. 

23,    17f!5.      Served    during    latter    part   of   Revolu- 

•  i     infantry   and      Lib  eouently   when  Arnold   in- 

1 1  r   Cavalry    troops.      (Collins.) 

A.    R.    i'ear   Book,    1896.) 

ner  of   the   Specific  Tax   In  Virginia,    and  super- 

Coli  n   1.     i]  '•■)  S.    A.    K.    Year    Book.) 
mittee   of    Publii     Sal    ty    in    Virginia,    to   super- 
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THOMAS    PAXTON  REV.  WILLIAM  HICKMAN,  Sit., 

Died  June  7th.  1844. 

.       ,   „„  _  Died  January  24th,   1834. 

Aged  So  years. 

o  :  Aged  ST  years. 

Sacred 

To  the  Peace   he   with   you   all — Amen. 

Memory  of 

THE  REV.  JOHX  GANO 

Who   departed  this  life   the   10th   day  Colonel    Anthony     Crockett's      grave    un- 

of  August.   A.  D.   1S04  marked,  but   soon  to  have     a     Government 

In  the  TSth  year  of  his  age. 
~,  .  .  .        marker. 

The  grace  o:  our  Lord  Jt-sus  Christ  be  with 

you  all — Amen. 


Virginia   Line,    who  was   present   and   participated  in  the 
of  t        Allied  Army  at  Vorktown,   Va.      (181*5   S.    A.    11.    Year   Hook.) 

Continental    Infantry   177s.     Brigade  chaplain  177S-S0.     A 
friend      f  -  said   to  ha  ve   1       :izcd    him. 

.    1747.    in    Kins   and   Queen   Co.,    Va.     Visited   Ken- 
in   1776   •-"       -       '.<  d    thei      ir    17  -      ■  ed   in    Virginia    Line.      Served    in    Capt.    Wm.    Har- 

s  near  the  tow    Jefferson    and    Shelby    Counties. 

.1.1 
Ant!  '■  irn   N'uv.   19.   175*5.     Depa  rted  this  life  December  6th,  1S38.   (Family  Bible.) 

177''.,    for   two    years   under  Capt.    Thomas   1'osey,    Col. 
'  ".  .-:     ut      n  ler    Capt.     Jesse    Evans    in    Illinois    regiment. 

r  Capt.    Ray   i  nd    Col.    Clark    in    1782.      Served    >jntil 
war.    Servi   I  Piscai  iway,    Somerset,    capture   of   Burgoyne's  army. 

Kentucky  under  net  March  18,   1818.     Lieutenant  of 
...    ■.    age    18,    June    Is:  i     •     P   nsi  ins.) 
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THIRTEENTH  OF  JUNE. 


Oh,  beautiful  day. 

From  a  bright  far-away, 

You  return  every  year  to  me, 

But  you  never  bring  back 

O'er  toe   year's   checkered  track, 

My  darling  from  over  the  sea. 

O,  the  wide,  silent  sea 
That  separates  me 
From  him  I  have  loved  so  long- 
So  long  it  would  seem, 
I  should  put  by  the  dream; 
The  dream  of  his  love  as  a   song. 

And  yet  in  my  heart 

It  is  something  apart — 

My  love  is  as  sacred  today 

As  tender  and  sweet, 

As  though   we   should   meet. 

And  death  had  not  swept  him  away. 

Today,  can  it  be? 

The  years,  how  they  flee! 

He  the  groom.  I  the  bride  of  that  June, 

When  the  world  was  so  fair, 

And  life  was  a-glare 

With  Tuiez  and  beauty  in  tune. 

Ah,  well  a  day, 
The  wraith  of  a  play 
Of  love,  that  was  like  a  bright  dream. 
It  haunts  me  alway. 
This   memorial  day, 
And  my  soul  flies  out  seeking  for  him. 

—J.  C.  M. 


DEATH  OF 
MRS.  (  ORNELLA   BUSH. 


fust  iiady  1/tbrarian    elected   by 
the  State  of  Kentucky.! 


this  city,  and  of  Samuel  Stone 
Bush,  of  Louisville,  died  yesterday 
afternoon  at  5:30  o'clock  at  Capo 
May,  where  she  had  gone  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  re-cover  her  failing  strength. 
Mrs.  Bush  was  83  years  old  and 
had  b<  en  in  declining  health  for 
some  time.  Her  condition  became 
critical  Sundav  night. 

Mrs.  Bush  was  horn  and  rear;1''. 
in  Shclbyville  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Wheat.  She  married 
S.  S.  Bush, 


a  prominent  attorney 
of  Louisville,  who  died  many  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Bush  was  librarian  of  the 
State,  the  first  woman  who  ever 
filled  the  position.  She  was  capable 
and  energetic  as  well  as  possessed 
of  social  gifts  and  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  won  for  her  and 
held  a  host  of  friends. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  city. 
Her  husband  is  buried  in  Louisville 
and  friends  in  Frankfort  have  not 
been  informed  whether  the  funeral 
wll  be  held  here;  or  in  Louisville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry,  aceompanying 
the  body,  are  expected  here  Thurs- 
day.—  (State  Journal.) 


Mrs.  Cornelia   Bush,    mother    of 
Mrs.  George     Franklin    Berry,  of 


The  following  pretty  Little  poem 

was  written  more  than  one  hundred 

is  ago,  by    Charles    Buford,  of 

Scott  county,  Kentucky.    Mr.    Bu- 
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ford  was  at  the  time  a  student  in 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  later 
graduated.  "Miss  Mary"  had  pre- 
sented him  a  rose,  in  winter,  and 
this  furnished  the  inspiration  for 
the  poem.  It  was  sent  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Register  by  Mr.  Bu- 
ford's  daughter,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Jackson,  widow  of  General  James 
S.  Jackson,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  in  the  Civil 
War.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  now  living 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska. —  (Ed- 
itor.) 


Dear  Mary,   this  delicate  rose, 

While  cold,  wintry  winds  are  blowing, 
O'er  graves  of  its  kindred  repose, 

In  perfected  bloom  is  glowing. 
Concealed  from  the  sun  and  the  skies, 

Unbathed  by  morn  freshening  dew, 
It  bloomed  'neath  the  beams  of  thine  eyes, 

And  inhaled  its  sweetness  from  you. 

When  Flora's  own  season  appears, 

Fair  flowers  will  woo  my  caress, 
The  fairest  in  all  her  parterres, 

Will  not  yield  enjoyment  like  this. 
Each  flitting  insect  that  passes 

May  take  of  their  sweets  as  it  goes, 
While  naught  but  angels'  caresses. 

Were  breathed  upon  this  virgin  rose. 

But  all  that  is  lovely  and  bright, 

Must  meot  the  cold  touch  of  decay, 
And  e'en  though  they  bring  us  delight, 

Like  rainbows  soon   banish  away. 
The  hues  oi  this  ro-;e  may  depart, 

Its  pale  leaves  be  strewn  on  the  wind. 
Yet  ever  'twill  bloom  in  rny  heart. 

With  Mary's  dear  image  entwined. 


STORY  OF  LOUISVILLE'S  HIS- 
TORIC FLAG   BY    VIS- 
ITOR. 


Vicomte  Forsyth  De  Fronsac,  of 
Canada,  to  Lecture. 


Why- 


Banner 


op     Louis 
Should  be  City's. 


XVI. 


Heraldry  to  be  Theme. 


(Courier- Journal) 
The  city  flag  that  "History  itself 
has  given  to  Louisville*'  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  lecture  on  "Heraldry," 
to  be  given  Friday  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  Seelbach  auditorium 
by  Vicomte  Forsyth  de  Fronsac, 
Herald- Marshal  of  the  College  of 
Arms  of  Canada,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Inn. 

The  lecture,  during  which  coats 
of  arms,  their  origin,  history  and 
meaning  will  be  discussed,  will  be 
identical  with  the  lecture  delivered 
by  Vicomte  de  Fronsac  before  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Scotland 
under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Lord  Kelvin,  the  American  Genea- 
logical Society,  the  Copley  Square 
Art  School  of  Boston  and  the  St. 
Louis  D.  A.  R.  Societv. 

at 

In  referring  to  the  city  flaq*  that 
is  Louisville's  heritage,  Vicomte  de 
Fronsac  says:  "Louisville  was 
named  for  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
whose  flag  was  composed  of  three 
golden  tleur-de-lys  on  an  azure 
ground.  Therefore,  this  flag  of 
Louis  XVI,,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  under  which  the  troops  sent 
from  France  to  aid  Washington  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  march- 
ed, is  the  basis  of  the  city  flag  of 
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Louisville.  In  heraldry  a  city  is 
signified  by  a  tower,  and  this  tower 
should  be  surmounted  by  a  mural 
crown.  Hence,  Louisville's  flag 
should  be  a  silver  tower,  rnorti* 
sable,  on  azure,  surrounded  by 
three  golden  fleur-de-lys,  with  the 
mural  crown,  also  of  silver,  mortis- 
ed sable.  Such  a  flag  in  heraldry 
would  then  signify  'A  Town  Named 
in  Honor  of  Louis  XVI.,'  and  in 
addition  to  being  an  unusually 
beautiful  flag,  would  be  the  flag 
that  history  itself  has  give;)  to 
Louisville." 

The  laws  of  blazonry,  as  they  are 
observed  in  the  College  of  Arms  of 
Canada,  in  which  the  arms  vi  many 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  families 
are  already  registered,  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  lecture,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings from  the  days  t!  \t  they  were 
first  introduce.  I  by  the  Cothie- 
Frank-Germanic  race  until  the 
present  day.  Blackboard  illustra- 
tions will  be  given,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  armorial  bearings, 
including  the  baudner,  centurion, 
collar,  sal  tire  and  chevron  will  be 
shown  in  models,  which  will  be 
worn  by  Miss  Mary  Churchill  Jung- 
bluth.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
Vieomte  de  Fronsac  will  answer 
any  questions  propounded  by  the 
audience,  and  to  carry  out  the  de- 
scription of  the  ''Days  of  Chiv- 
alry," Mrs.  Katherine  Whippie- 
Dobbs  will  give  Tennyson's  '"Lady 
of  Shalott"  as  a  musical  mono- 
logue. 


Let  us  all  remember  that  the 
higher  and  happier  our  home  life, 
the  more  wisely  and  better  we  may 
hope  to  do  the  work  that  lies  wait- 


ing for  us  beyond  it.  A  pleasant 
place  to  come  home  to  is  the  great- 
est OTiergizer  a  man  can  have.  Then 
let  us  strive  with  an  earnest  and. 
constant  purpose  to  make  and  keep 
the  home  cheerful,  inviting  and 
pleasant. 


"We  have  permission  from  the 
generous  Editor  of  the  Shelbv 
Record,  May  5th,  Mr.  Ed.  D.  Shin- 
nick,  to  publish  the  following  inter- 
esting chapter  of  county  history  of 
the  cultured  people  of  Shelby 
county  and  the  pretty  city  of 
Shelbyville.— (Editor.) 


SOME  OLD   TIME  HISTORY 

OF 

Shelbyville  and  Shelby  County. 
By  Ed.  D.  Shinnick. 
At  the  time  Shelbyville  was  es- 
tablished in  1793,  there  was  still 
more  or  less  danger  from  Indians, 
but  all  trouble  was  over  by  mid- 
summer of  that  year.  Two  years 
having  intervened  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  town,  many  im- 
provements had  been  made  to  it  by 
JTiia.  An  authority  writing  of 
those  days  said:  "There  were 
about  forty  fine  one  story  and  a 
half  hewed  'logg'  houses  put  up, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  for  nearly 
all  the  'loggs'  were  nicely  hewed 
and  well  put  up,  all  of  the  nicest 
blue  ash  timber."  The  first  man 
in  the  county  who  followed  tailor- 
ing for  a  living  was  Daniel  Colgan, 
who  settled  Lie  land  known  these 
days  as  the  Speed  farm,  two  miles 
west  of  Shelbyville.  He  employed 
five  or  six  hands  in  dressing  deer- 
skins, which  he  manufactured  into 
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trousers  and  hunting'  shirts.  "Short 
pants,  with  knee  buckles,"  cost  tive 
dollars.  The  first  brick  house  in 
Shelbyville  was  built  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Brunei',  who  built  a 
tannery  and  brewery  about  the 
same  time. 

The  first  church  constituted  in 
Shelby  county  was  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  John  Taylor  and 
Paschal  Hickman  came  here  from 
some  other  settlement  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  church  was  constituted 
in  1794  at  Brackett  Owens'  home, 
with  seven  members,  as  foil 
1  aac  Garrett  and  lis  wife,  Mar- 
garet; Acquilla  Whitaker  and 
ry,  his  wife;  James  Ballard,  Na- 
than Garrett  and  Martha  Whit- 
r,  widow  of  John  Whitaker. 
T  ir  first  pastor  was  Joshua  Mor- 
ris, and  their  chureh,  rst  built 
in  the  county,  was  built  in  1796,  one 
I  a  halt"  miles  southwest  of 
Shelbyville.  It  was  built  across 
what  is  now  the  Taylorsville  pike, 
opposite  the  home  of  Mrs.  Annie 
Beckham  Muir,  and  near  the  home 
of  Misses  Mattie  and  AKce  Zarin:r. 
It  was  called  Clear  Creek  church. 
The  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  county  was  built  in  1798,  on 
Dry  Run,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Shelbyville,  on  the  farm 
now  known  as  the  Sam  Henderson 
place.  Among  the  first  Presbyter- 
ian preachers  were  Fulton,  Archy 
Cameron  and  J-  Vance,  and 
the  first  V  ist  church  was  the 
"Biick  Chapel"  on  what  is  now- 
Mid  aim 
isite  1  Mrs.  Peter 
son  pike.  Tt 
was  built  in  1801. 

The  strange  thing  is,  that  there 
re  probably  a  dozen  churches  in 


the  county  before  one  was  built  in 
the  town  of  Shelbyville.  The  first 
church  built  in  the  town  was  called 
the  Shelbyville  Meeting  House,  and 
it  was  built  in  1814  on  the  lot  now 
owned  by  the  Dunn  heirs,  on  Wash- 
ington street.  Until  it  was  built, 
services,  when  held  in  Shelbyville, 
were  held  in  the  court  house.  The 
title  lo  ownership  in  the  Shelby- 
ville meeting-  house  was  in  the 
Methodists,  but  all  of  the  Protest- 
ant denominations  took  turn  about 
in  using  it,  until  they  built  church- 
es of  their  own  in  the  town.  The 
Shelbyville  Meeting  House  was 
torn  down  in  1859,  after  the  Metho- 
dist church  which  preceded  the 
present  Centenary  M.  B.  was 
built.    A  full  account  of  the  consti- 

Ion  and  construction  of  every 
church  in  the  county,  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  will  be  given  in 
future  articles. 

The  first  school  in  the  county 
was  conducted  on  the  banks  of 
Clear  creek,    two    miles    south  of 

'lbyville,  on  land  owned  by 
Thomas  Shannon,  now  known  as 
the  Dr.  Elliott  farm.  The  teacher's 
Dillon,  and  his  successor 
was  Moses  Cook.  The  second  school 
was  taught  in  the  then  new  Presby- 
terian  church  on  Dry  Run  by  Gocl- 
Rngsdaie.  At  tins  school  near- 
ly all  the  children  attended  who  liv- 
ed within  six  or  <c\\'n  miles  of  it. 
Among  them  were  the  children  of 
G  in  Benjamin  Logan,  James 
Simpson,  John  Williamson,  Daniel 
Col-an,  Bland  Ballard,  Acquilla 
Whital  er,  Samuel  Shannon,  and 
many  of  the  other  pioneers.  Among 
11. e  pupils  known  during  his  life- 
time by  many  of  our  older  citizens, 
was  Major  James    Win  taker,  who 
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lived  ninny  years  and  died  in  the 
house  on  Main  street  until  recently 
owned  by  Thomas  J.  Ramsey. 

Major  Bland  Ballard,  whose 
name  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Shelby 
county,  has  a  number  of  relatives 
now  living  in  this  county,  of  whom 
Mr.  Ben  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Matthews  Thurman  are 
great-grandchildren  and  Mr.  John 
T.  Ballard  is  a  cousin,  several  de- 
grees removed.  Major  Ballard  was 
born  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on 
Oct.  16th,  1761,  and  he  died  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Al  lie 
Pearce,  opposite  Scott's  Station, 
on  the  Interurban  E.  E.,  on  Sept. 
5,  1S53,  aged  ninety-two  years.  He 
was  buried  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  west  of  where  Mr. 
Pearce 's  residence  now  is,  but  his 
remains  were  taken  later  to  Frank- 
fort and  buried  in  the  cemetery 
there,  among  other  noted  pioneers. 

When  Major  Ballard  built  his 
house  on  the  exact  spot  on  which 
Mr.  Pearce 's  home  is,  he  construct- 
ed it  substantially  of  hewed  logs 
and  left  a  number  of  portholes  in 
it.  As  time  went  on,  this  log  house 
was  added  to  and  weatherboarded, 
and  became  the  comfortable  and 
convenient  residence  of  himself 
and  those  who  followed  him.  His 
grandson,  Squire  Absalom  T.  Mat- 
thews, lived  and  died  there.  The 
old  building  was  torn  down  three 
years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  at- 
tractive horn.*  which  Mr.  Pearce 
built  on  the  same  site. 

Major  Ballard's  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  tireless,  energetic  and 
brave  man,  v.  as  recognized  by  the 
pioneers  of  those  days,  and  as  an 
Indian  fighter  not  one  was  better, 


and  few,  if  any,  had  more  "scalps" 
to  his  credit  than  he.  A  great  trag- 
edy came  into  ins  life  at  Tyler's 
Station,  on  Tick  Creek,  in  1788, 
when  his  father,  brother  Benjamin, 
step-mother,  a  full  sister  and  half- 
sister  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  a  little  half-sister,  who  after- 
wards recovered,  was  scalped 
alive. 

Col.  John  Floyd,  who,  with  his 
men,  met  with  such  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Floyd's  Fork  in  1781,  was 
at  that  time  a  personal  enemy  of 
('apt.  Samuel  Wells,  who  also  took 
part  in  that  fight  When  Col.  Floyd. 
who  had  been  wounded,  was  trying 
to  escape  on  foot,  Capt.  Weils  dis- 
mounted from  the  horse  he  was  rid- 
ing, and  placing  Col.  Floyd  in 
front  of  him,  carried  him  xo  safvty. 
This  resulted  in  wiping  out  old 
sores,  and  the  men  were  warm 
friends  until  death  separated  them. 

On  April  12,  1783.'  Col.  Floyd 
anel  his  brother,  Charles,  were  rid- 
ing together  near  Floyd's  Station, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Lousville, 
when  they  were  ambushed  by  In- 
dians and  Col.  Floyd  was  mortally 
wounded.  His  brother  succeeds : 
in  putting  him  on  his  horse  and 
getting  him  home,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  hours.  A  momimenf 
to  his  memory  was  erected  several 
years  ago.  it  stands  in  a  field 
about  one  hundred  yards  east  o1 
Eastwood  Station,  on  the  Interur- 
ban E.  B. 

Capt.  Samuel  Wells  was  the  man 
who  built  Wells'  Station,  near 
where  the  old  Harrington  mill  was. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  made 
an  enviable  lecord  as  an  officer  at 
tin?  battle  of  the  River  Eaisin. 

The  noted  Daniel  Boone   was   a 
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frequent  visitor  to  Boone's,  or 
Lynch 's,  Station,  and  his  brother 
and  the  other  settlers  were  guided  • 
and  advised  by  him  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  take  for  their  safety. 
Squire  Boone  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  Daniel  and  was  the  only 
companion  of  the  latter  in  his  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness  for  quite  a 
time.  The  records  in  the  Shelby 
County  Clerk's  office  show  that  on 
August  15th,  1795,  Daniel  Boone 
was  in  Shclbyville  and  made  a 
deposition  certifying  to  the  right 
which  a  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Goodman  had  to  certain  property 
in  the  county.  This  is  the  only 
reference  the  author  of  these 
articles  has  ever  seen  of  his  hav- 
ing been  in  Shelbyville. 

Something  like  twenty- five  years 
ago,  the  author  of  these  articles 
met  an  aged  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Gibson  T.  Wilcox,  who  lived 
near  Avoca  Station,  on  the  L.  &  X. 
R.  R.  He  was  then  eighty-five  years 
of  age  and  has  been  dead  now  over 
twenty  years.  From  him  it  was 
learned  that  his  mother,  Sarah 
Boone,  daughter  of  Squire  Boone, 
and  his  father,  John  Wilcox,  were 
married  at  Lynch 's  Station  in 
1791,  and  that  the  officiating  min- 
ister was  the  bride's  father,  who 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  as  well  as 
an  Indian  fighter.  Immediately 
<  f  tor  the  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•Wilcox  moved  to  a  tract  of  land  on 
Fox  Run,  which  Squire  Boone  had 
surveyed  and  patented  in  his  wife's 
name.  What  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Burr  Dale  farm  was  a  part 
of  that  tract.  Mr,  Wilcox's  mother, 
at  the  time  her  father  established 
Boone's  Station  in  1779,  was  seven 


years  of  age  'The  stories  Mr.  Wil- 
cox's parents  told  their  children  ol 
those  perilous  times  were  very  in- 
teresting. Among  other  things  she 
said  was,  thai  they  often  went  fully 
a  year  without  bread  or  vegetables, 
and  that  their  food  consisted  whol- 
ly of  wild  meat,  frequently  without 
salt. 


Read  this  from  the  Central 
Record,  Lancaster,  Ky.  Thanks  for 
the  compliment  to  the  Register. — 
(Ed.) 

"THE     REGISTER"     OF    THE 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

KENTUCKY. 

The  May  number  of  "The  Reg- 
ister," of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Kentucky,  has  come  to  our 
desk  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion and  interesting  facts  as  it  al- 
ways is.  This  magazine  is  now 
sought  in  exchange  or  purchase 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Every  library  should  have 
this  magazine  for  its  shelves.  Ken- 
tuckians  eveiywhere  should  assist 
Mrs.  Jennie  C,  Morton,  the  editor, 
in  the  great  work  she  is  doing  in 
preserving  Kentucky's  history, 
traditions  and  relics. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Morton  on 
the  May  number  containing  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Major 
Henry  T.  Stanton,  poet  laureate 
of  Kentucky,  with  some  of  his  best 
poems,  "The  Census  of  Woodford 
County,  Ky.,  of  1810,"  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  times  of  General  Ben 
Logan  and  other  interesting  data. 
Every  one  interested  in  Kentucky 
and  " Kentucky's  history  should 
subscribe  for  this  magazine. 
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MR.   QUISENBERRY'S 

ARTICLE  ON  WOODFORD. 

(A  delayed  compliment  from  the 
Woodford  Sun.) 

Last  week  Hie  Sim  expressed  the 
intention  of  copying  from  the  May 
number  of  tlve  Kentucky  Histori- 
cal Society's  Register,  Mr.  A.  0. 
Quisenberry  's  interesting  article 
on  "Heads  of  Families  in  Wood- 
ford County,  Census  1810." 

I  find  that  to  do  this  world  be  an 
injustice  to  Mrs.  Jennie  0.  Morton, 
the  able  editor  of  t!i  ■  Register,  as 
she  had  a  number  of  extra  copies 
struck  of  the  May  number,  for  sale 
to  those  interested  in  the  sketch. 
Important  matter  was  displaced  to 
do  Woodford  comity  the  courtesy  of 
running  this  article,  and  it  would 
of  course  not  be  proper  for  us  to 
reproduce  i1  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say 
that  the  people  of  Woodford,  es- 
pecially the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers,  ought  to  feel  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  Mr.  Quisen- 
berry, a  brilliant  and  scholarly  his- 
torian, for  his  unselfish  labor  on 
this  article.  Not  being  a  Wood- 
ford county  man,  and  having  no 
personal  interests  here,  it  was 
especially  kind  of  him.  Kentucky 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Quisenberry  for 
genealogical  and  historical  re- 
searches more  than  to  any  other 
man,  perhaps,  except  the  late  Col. 
R.  T.  DurretL 

And  the  Woodford  people  are 
also  under  much  obligation  to  .Mrs. 
Lister  Wifchcrspoou,  herself  a 
careful  and  extremely  well-inform- 
ed genealogist,  at  whose  instance 
Mr.    Quisenberry    undertook     the 


work.  Without  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon's  action  in  the  matter,  the 
article  would  never  have  been  pre- 
pared or  published. —  (A.  A.  B.) 


We  never  accept  an  apology  for 
an  intentional  misrepresentation 
to  injure  us,  and  are  slow  to  for- 
give a  wrong,  though  we  may  not 
seem  to  resent  it.  It  was  Henry 
Clay  who  said,  when  asked  why  he 
did  not  resent  the  insults  of  his 
enemies:  "Sir,  if  I  stopped  to  kick 
at  every  cur  that  barked  or  snap- 
ped at  me,  I  could  do  little  else." 
He  had  greater  things  to  do  for  the 
world  that  worshipped  him. 


UNCLE  WILLIAM'S  REASONS. 

1  want  to  tell  my  reasons  why  I 
want  a  school  here  at  Pine  Moun- 
tain. There  is  so  many  of  our 
young  folks  growing  up  here,  not 
even  taught  up  as  to  Morality.  It 
grieved  me  to  think  that  Parents 
would  raise  their  children  under 
such  rulings.  I  see  no  chance  to 
better  it  without  we  teach  the 
young  generation  that  they  can't 
never  prosper  while  they  follow 
the  old  ones'  Example,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this  some  thirty 
years  or  more.  Seeing  the  exam- 
pies  laid  before  the  bright  young 
girls  of  our  community  which  is  De- 
coyed off  by  bright  young  bucks 
that  destroys  them  and  robs  them 
of  their  virtue  and  then  draps  them 
on  the  world.  The  old  Devil's  a- 
workin'  his  part  of  it  and  we  have 
to  try  to  teach  'em  up  better. 
Where  I  was  Raised  this  trouble 
wasn't  half  so  had  because  there 
was  schools  that  helped  the  people. 
Hit's  lack  of  knowledge  of  science 
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that's  caused  the  trouble,  and  -with 
good  teaching  seems  like  they 
would  be  greatly  bettered. 

There  being  lots  of  whiskey  and 

wickedness  in  the  Community  where 

my  Grandchildren  must  be  Raised 

was  a  very  serious  thing  for  me  to 

stu   y  about.    I  heard    two     of  my 

jhbors  say  there     was    neither 

Heaven  or  Hell.    One  of  them  said 

that  when  a  man  was  dead  he  was 

just  as  same  as  a  dumb  beast.     I 

her  one  say,  who  had  a 

'amily,  I  -  was  afraid  he 

children  as  m 

I    them   to   be   and  it 

our  e<  wa  - 

i    .■  :;.  thenism,  which 

worried  me  .     rreal  deal.    My  idea 

I   get  a  j 
the    <  lildren 
interested  it   <  »   Moralize 

y.    1 1    ■■  e  can  bri 

ror     of  the 
Ik  11  it. 

.  places    hereabouts    are    so 
■     i    Knowledge     that     the 
ever  been   tan 
the  kno1  iding  and  writ- 

.v  the  country  1 
Jorned   in  or  what  State  or 
com  horned.    AVe  need 

a  whole  lot  oi  teaching  how  to  work- 
on  the  farm  and  how  to  make  their 
farms  pay,  also  teaching  them  how 
to  i  e  re  of  their  timber  and 
stufj  -.'•    ni   the  way 

and  doing  no  good,  it 
is  hardening  them  and  they  are 
turning  to  public  works,  too  many 
of  tl  em. 

ing    money    to  the 

fori  when  we  need  it 

*  bere  among  ns.     If  has  b<  ■■ 

to  me  "■  liy  folks  do  it.  Oi* 

.  one  soul's  as  good  as  an- 


other, but  I  believe  Charity  begins 
at  home.  I  wouldn't  ask  a  person 
to  help  us  if  they  need  it  at  home, 
but  if  they  have  anything  for  Mis- 
sions I  think  they  ought  to  help 
their  own  people. 

<  hie  reason    for    me    getting    so 

liberal    with  the     school    was    the 

v  at  work  that  1  had  been  reliable 

informed  that  these  Ladies  had  done 

at  Hindman,   Knott   Co.,   Ky.,   me 

.ing  that  the  school  could  not 

any  special     benefit    to  me  but 

•ing  that  it  would  bo  a  benefit  to 

!   ;    Grandchildren  and    all    of    the 

,:  -unity  around  me,    so    that    I 

•  spend  my  Last  days  in  a  quite 
al  ,\n^\  peaceable  country  and  a 

;  for  the  yet  unborn  children 

. !  ;  s  country.  As  I  have  put  al- 

-'r  all  I  have  into  the  Building  of 

school  and  other  Friends 

•  tiing  to  our  assistance  to  help 
Peel  it  a  great  work  and  would 

be  glad  if  all  who  can  would  help, 
as  life  is  short  and  death  certain 
and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
to  help  with  the  new  school  than  to 
try  to  lay  up  treasures  here  on 
earth.  As  I  never  have  attempted 
to  write  such  a  letter  before  and 
-  ■  a  poor  scholar  and  slow  to  write 
I  will  close  with  many  more  things 
on  my  mind  that  I  could  write 
ait. 

Wm.  Creech,  Sb., 
Pounder  of  (he  Pine  Mountain 
Settlement    School.    Harlan 

County,  Ky. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 

After  several  weeks    of    a  deli- 

and  trying    situation,    during 

which  a  declaration  of  war  against 

Mexico     appeared     imminent,    the 
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skies  have  cleared,  and  as  we  go 
to  press  everything  indicates  that 
our  national  honor  will  be  fully 
preserved  without  the  necessity  of 
conquering  Mexico.  That  this  con- 
dition has  been  brought  about  is 
another  testimonial  to  the  wisdom, 
tanship  and  patience  of 
President  Wilson.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  honor  is  the 
first  great  duty  resting  upon  us  as 
a  nation,  and  when  this  can  be  at- 
taint i  by  following  the  paths  of 
ce  it  makes  our  position  as  the 
fore  Lation  of  all  the  world  the 

more  secure. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

Tl "  dear  poet  has  joined  the 
everlasting  throng  of  beautiful 
sing(  rs  in  the  new  world  of  happy 
hearts,  beyond,  above.  With  his 
generous  nature  and  beauty-loving 
eyes,  keen  to  see  the  ridiculous  side 
of  human  nature,  and  gifted  with 
the  pen  to  portray,  he  kept  the 
world  smiling,  often  through  tears. 
His  3   were   songs   of  people 

and  things  that  charmed  with  their 
wit  and  touched  with  their  pathos. 
d  them  one  by   one.    .Some- 
where in  our  many  letters  stored 
away,  because     we    have  not     the 
heart  to  burn  them,  there  is  :i  love- 
ly letter    from     James    Whitcomb 
Riley.    He  had  been  invited  by  one 
of  our  distinguished    members,   in 
our  name,  to  read  before  our  So- 
v    some    one    of    bis    favorite 
:  t  1  !;■'  choice  with  us, 
and  ire  said,  as  we  though!  .••]'. 
k  and  read  them  all." 
He     was     beloved    and    honored 
while  living,    and    in    death    he  is 
mourned  as  no  other  poet  has  ever 


been  in  the  west.    The  lute-strings 

are  broken  and  no  more  will  thrill 
at  touch  of  his  gifted  hand,  but  the 
music  will  linger  like  that  of  Vac 
Aeolian  when  the  south  wind  sighs 
itself  to  sleep,  and  his  suggestive 
songs  remain  to  cheer,  amuse  and 
entertain  the  world. — (J.  C.  M.) 


TREES  GROW  IN 

GREAT  VARIETY 

AT  CEMETERY 


Local  Burial  Ground  Nucleus  of 

Splendid     Arboretum     and 

Bum  Refuge. 


Sixty-Two      Varieties      Found. 


In     Addition   There     Are    Shrub 

Evergreens  of  Numerous  Kinds 
Which  Flourish. 


Place     of     Marvelous     Beaut  v. 


(State  Journal.) 
Drainage,  controlling  factor  in 
the  location  of  every  mountain 
burying  ground  upon  -<i  ''pint," 
may  have  dictated  the  site  in  this 
instance;  but,  even  so,  probably  no 
oilier  place  in  all  Kentucky  is  more 
characteristic  in  all  its  aspects 
than  is  the  Frankfort  cemetery. 
\lcv<>  Kentucky's  traditions  of  per- 
sonal valor  and  achievement  are 
perpetuated  in  enduring  marble, 
whether  it  be  in  that  honorable  as- 
semblage, the  "bivouac  of  the 
dead,"'  gathered  around  the  roll  of 
honor  enscrolled  upon  the  shaft  of 
the  State  monument;  up  and  down 
the  avenues  lined  with  carved  epi- 
taphs of  statesmen  and  judges,  the 
tomb  of  Daniel    Boone    or    in  the 
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brave  little  band  formed  in  a  hol- 
low square  about  the  sculptured 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 

Here  beneath  the  cherished  blue 
grass  spd,  upon  a  promontory  of 
native  limestone,  projecting-  into 
the  narrow  basin  of  a  tortuous 
mountain  stream,  a  Kentucky  sky 
above,  and  Kentucky  trees  waving 
overhead  with  Kentucky  birds  sing- 
ing in  their  branches — here,  a  place 
to  dream  until  the  Judgment  Day, 
are  laid  the  men  who  made  Ken- 
tucky's history. 

Shifting  Shades  of  Greex. 

Thousands  have  studied  the 
names  and  deeds  recorded  on  the 
gravestones,  or  turned  aside  to 
gaze  across  to  distant  knobs,  or 
down  upon  the  panorama  from  the 
cliffside;  a  few  with  lazy  eye  have 
observed  the  shifting  shades  of 
srreen  that  canopy  the  vista  in  every 
direction,  and  some  few  ears  have 
caught  the  varied  notes  of  song 
that  rise  amid  the  branches. 

Did  they  inquire,  they  learned 
that  Kentucky  has  in  the  Frankfort 
cemetery  the  nucleus  of  an  arbore- 
tum and  a  bird  refuge  that  harbors 
over  30  varieties  of  native  Ken- 
tucky birds.  An  effort  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  with  considerab'^ 
formality  to  start  an  arboretum  in 
the  Capitol  grounds  and  half  the 
counties  sent  wildling  trees  to  be 
yjlanted  there.  Bad  seasons  and 
lack  of  means  to  care  for  the  trees 
marked  the  attempt  for  failure 
from  the  beginning. 

Sixty-two  Varieties. 

A  walk  through  the  cemetery  dis- 
covered 62  varieties  of  trees,  most 
of  them    native,    and     every    one 


thriving.  The  monarchs  of  the  Ken- 
tucky hills,  the  white  pines,  tower- 
ing above  their  neighbors  with 
straight  sixty  feet  of  logging  tim- 
ber, are  the  pioneers  and  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  collection. 
They,  with  the  giant  sycamore, 
came  from  the  mountains  and  were 
brought  down  the  Kentucky  river 
by  Kobert  Carmichael,  a  Scotch- 
man, first  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery,  who  took  charge  in  1845. 
Superintendent  Henry  Craik  and 
his  father  before  him  continued  the 
policy  of  adding  to  the  collection 
and  encouraging  the  volunteer  seed- 
Iings,  which  took  their  places  un- 
asked in  the  grove. 

Among  the  evergreens  are  hem- 
lock, juniper,  arbor  vitae,  Norway 
spruce  and  silver  fir. 

it  surprises  many  visitors  that 
the  fir  and  cypress  are  not  ever- 
greens, and  there  are  many  other 
things  about  trees  to  be  learned  by 
casual  investigation  in  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Shrub  Evergreens. 

Box,  holly,  mahonia  and  southern 
magnolia,  of  which  latter  the  ceme- 
tery boasts,  perhaps,  the  sturdiest 
specimen  in  this  latitude,  comprise 
the  evergreen  shrubs.  The  box 
also  has  attracted  the  wonder  of 
visitors  with  a  knowledge  of  trees 
and  shrubbery.  In  perfection  of 
form  and  si/e  they  are  unusual. 

Here,  too,  the  wahoo,  ordinarily 
a  shrub,  attains  tree  size. 

Maples  of  all  sizes,  from  the  biir 
Norway  with  its  broad  leaf  and 
dense  shade,  to  the  artistic  and 
dainty  little  Japanese  variety, 
abound,  and  in  between  are  th" 
sugar  maple,  the  silver  maple  and 
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one  huge  birdseye  maple,  ample  of 
limb  and  knotty  with  the  whorls 
that  give  the  wood  its  beautiful 
grain. 

To  the  variegated  foliage  are 
added  the  blooms  of  many  trees, 
eat  alp  a,  dogwood,  both  red  and 
white,  June  berry,  redbud,  horse 
chestnut  and  wild  cherry. 

The  maiden  hair,  the  white 
fringe,  the  Normandy  poplar, 
smoke  tree,  the  purple  leaf  beech, 
and  purple  Norway  maple,  and  the 
graceful  elm  strike  a  bizarre  note  in 
the  prim,  conventional  array  of 
trees. 

A  Vast  Array. 

There  are  nil  varieties  of  eatalpa, 
by  the  way,  and  the  ordinary  elm 
and  English  elm. 

The  oaks  include  pin  oak,  burr 
oak,  red  oak,  white  oak  and  cork 
bark  oak. 

Other  trees  observed  are  blue 
and  white  ash,  tulip  poplar,  cut 
leaf  weeping  birch.  European  larch, 
varnish  tree,  service  berry,  willow, 
box  elder,  haw,  linden,  hickory, 
Washington  thorn,  black  gum,  Eng- 
lish alder,  chestnut,  .  ras,  Col- 
orado blue  spruce,  hackberry, 
beech. 

One  kind  of  tree  proved  a  fail- 
ure, the  laurel,  which  does  not  like 
a  limestone  soil,  and  the  same  trou- 
ble was  experienced  with  rhododen- 
dron. 

Xo  effort  has  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate tie'  walnut  an.}  trees  which 
grow  missiles  for  small  boy-,  but 
the  hundred  acres  embraced  in  the 
cemetery  property  afford  ample 
space  for  the  propagation  of  all  the 
tires  indigenous  to  Kentucky. 


A  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs 
are  scattered  throughout  the  ceme- 
tery. There  are  roses,  of  course,  of 
nearly  every  kind;  lilacs,  spirea  in 
three  varieties,  golden  dell,  rose  of 
Sharon,  crepe  myrtle,  peonies,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  magnolias,  snowball, 
wygelia,  deutzia,  and  hydrangea. 

Trees  and  Birds. 

The  cedar  and  three  other  varie- 
ties of  pine,  the  cottonwoods  and 
three  other  willows,  pecan,  butter- 
nut, moekernut,  shagbark  hickory, 
black  walnut,  four  other  birches, 
chinquapins  and  a  dozen  variations 
of  the  oak  family,  sugar,  rock  and 
winged  elm,  and  sugarberry,  mul- 
berry and  osage  orange,  tulip,  cu- 
cumber and  umbrella  trees,  paw- 
paw, with  the  hazel,  wild  yellow 
plum,  coffee  tree  and  yellow  bud, 
three-leaved  hop  tree,  the  hollies, 
black,  red,  striped  and  moutain 
maples,  buckeyes,  buckthorn,  lin- 
den, basswood,  angelica  tree,  tu- 
pelo,  great  laurel,  sourwood,  silver 
bell,  red,  green  and  black  ash, 
would  about  complete  the  arbore- 
tum for  Kentucky. 

If  they  ail  were  represented  and 
labeled,  the  Frankfort  cemetery, 
final  home  of  those  who  trod  the 
paths  of  glory,  would  be  annually 
visited  by  generations  yet  to  find 
their  places  in  history;  for  the 
children  of  Kentucky  would  find 
part  of  their  schooling  in  the  study 
of  the  trees  assembled  at  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Blue  Grass  and  the 
knobs. 

Undisturbed  among  the  trees 
there  are  birds  of  wonderful  plum- 
age and  strange  songs  are  wont  to 
stray,  some  of  them  birds  so  rare 
that  they  are  seldom  seeri  elsewhere 
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and  frequently  are  spoken  of  as  ex- 
tinct. 

Thrushes,  robins,  red  birds,  blue 
birds,  catbirds,  mocking  birds, 
kinglets,  thrashers,  wrens,  creep- 
ers, warblers,  swallows,  finches, 
hun  ":  ,  birds,  orioles,  larks, 
woodpeckers — black,  brown,  yellow, 
red.  blue,  golden,  white,  orange — 
gorgeous,  meic  — even  the  bird 

refuge  idea  could  be  developed  to 
the  advani  Frankfort    and 

Kentucky  and  the  honor     of    the 
sleeping-     pioneers,      heroes      ai 
stal    -a    d,  in  the  beautiful   ceme- 
tery of  the  Capital  City. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Now  Issued  as  the  Official  Maga- 
zine of  the  National  His- 
torical Society. 


The  National  Historical  Society, 
with  executive  offices  at  IJO  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York,  has  just  is- 
sued its  first  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  American  History,  a  beau- 
'tii'ully  illustrated  de  luxe  magazine 
of  203  pages,  containing  no  adver- 
tising matter.  The  Journal  of 
American  History  in  its  tenth  year 
was  acquired  last  fall  by  The  Na- 
tional Historical  Society,  and  is 
now  the  official  magazine  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  subscription  price  re- 
mains, as  formerly,  $4.00  n  year, 
except  to  members  of  the  Society, 
;  receive  it  for  their  annual  dues 
of  .$2.00;  and  on  this  basis  the  So- 
ciety has  started  a  campaign  to  en- 
roll a  million  members. 


The  cover  of  the  latest  Number 
of  The  Journal  of  American  His- 
tory is  a  beautiful  example  of  art 
work  in  four  colors  and  gold,  show- 
ing the  George  Washington  Mem- 
orial Building  to  be  erected  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  many 
historic  illustrations  printed  in 
sepia,  and  accounts  of  The  National 
Historical  Society  and  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  As- 
sociation, with  rosters  of  the  mem- 
bership of  both  organizations,  the 
chief  historical  article  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  American 
History  is  by  Colonel  Henry  H. 
Humphreys,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 
Under  the  title,  "Who  Built  the 
First  United  States  Navy?"  he  sets 
aside  the  claims  sometimes  made 
for  Josiah  Fox,  showing  conclus- 
ively from  the  contemporary  docu- 
ments  that  Joshua  Humphreys  de- 
signed "Old  Ironsides"  and  her 
sister  ships,  whose  victories  in  the 
War  of  1812  won  such  renown  for 
our  little  Navy.  Humphreys'  idea, 
which  proved  perfectly  successful, 
was  to  build  a  type  of  vessel  mid- 
way between  the  frigates  and  ships- 
of-the-line  then  in  rogue,  a  vessel 
Overmatching  the  ordinary  frigate, 
and  able  to  outsail  and  evade  the 
regular  battleship.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  very  idea  exemplified  in  the 
modern  battle  cruiser,  which  has 
proved  so  effective  in  the  present 
war.  This  article  is  accompanied 
by  thirty-one  pages  of  fac-simile 
letters,  several  signed  by  General 
Knox,  Washington's  Secretary  of 
War,  and  one  by  George  Washing- 
ton Parke  Curtis,  giving  an  account 
of  President  Washington's  "First 
visit  to  an  American  Navv  Yard." 
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A    $2,000,000     CAMPAIGN    FOB 

THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 


The  National  Historical  Society, 
in  the  first  number  of  The  Journal 
of  American  History  issued  as  its 
official  magazine,  begins  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  raise  $2,000,000 
to  erect  and  endow  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Building. 
By  Act  of  Congress  a  site  for  the 
building  has  been  set  apart  in  the 
Mall,  n  he  Smithsonian  Insti- 

tute, Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
same  Act  requires  that  the  build- 
ing is  "to  be  fireproof,  faced  with 
granite,  and  to  cost  not  less  than 
$2,000,000;  it  shall  have  an  audi- 
torium that  will  seat  not  less  than 
six  thousand  people,  and  such  other 
smaller  halls,  reception  rooms,  of- 
fice rooms,  and  so  forth,  as  may  be 
deemed  -,\-fy  to  carry  out  the 

purposes  for  which  the  buildimg  is 
erected."  It  is  also  provided  that 
there  shall  in  addition  be  "a  per- 
manent endowment  fund  of  not  less 
than  $500,000." 

Thus  $2,500,000  are  required,  and 
of  this  amount  $500,000  have  al- 
ready been  raised  by  patriotic 
American  women,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dimock,  and 
her  associates,  Mrs.  Daniel  Mann- 
ing of  New  York,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Foraker,  of  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Henry 
B.  Mallory  and  -Mrs.  Frederick 
Thompson  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Kibbey,  of  W  -ion,  D. 

( '.  These  women  are  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Council  which  includes 
such  well-known  Americans  as 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Hon.  William  H. 
Taft,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Hon.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Prof. 


II.  Fairfield  Osborn,  and  many 
others,  while  the  Trustee  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  is  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bell,  President  of  the  American 
Trust  Companv,  of  Washington,  D, 
C. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the 
City  Of  Washington,  with  its  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  con- 
ventions and  congresses,  utterly 
lacks  adequate  convention  facili- 
ties. The  architects'  plans  for  the 
»rge  Washington  Memorial 
Building,  which  have  been  approv- 
ed and  accepted,  besides  calling  for 
the  most  beautiful  building  in 
Washington,  provide  perfect  facil- 
ities for  all  kinds  of  scientific  and 
patriotic  gatherings.  These  in- 
clude a.  grand  auditorium  seating 
7,o50  people,  this  hall  being  a  mem- 
orial to  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  while  group- 
ed around  it  are  seven  smaller  con- 
vention halls,  each  seating  from  GOO 
to  2,500  people,  so  that  eight  na- 
tional gatherings  might  be  in  ses- 
sion at  the  same  time.  Each  con- 
vention hall  lias  its  own  commit- 
tee and  reception  rooms. 

Oil  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  a  banquet  hall  seating 
600,  with  scores  of  rooms  for  per- 
manent national  headquarters  for 
the  military  and  patriotic  societies 
of  the  country.  Hundreds  of  room- 
er suites  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  will  furnish  similar  head- 
quarters for  scientific,  educational, 
literary,  and  art  societies.  The  en- 
tire building  will  be  a  Memorial  to 
George  Washington,  carrying  out 
the  exhortation  of  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, "Promote  Institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge." 
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In  the  words  of  President  Taft, 
"The  Memorial  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  on  a  magnificent 
scale.''  In  similar  words  the  prin- 
cipal public  men  of  the  country, 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and 
needs  at  Washington,  have  urged 
the  speedy  carrying-  out  of  this 
great  patriotic  work,  and  the  plans 
and  purposes  have  the  endorsement 
of  many  organizations,  including 
The  National  Historical  Society, 
The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  the  National  Society 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
and  many  others. 

"Such  a  building,"  says  Hon. 
Elihu  Boot,  "is  very  much  needed, 
and  if  erected  it  would  contribute 
very  materially  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  conference,  consultation, 
discussion,  awakening  of  public  in- 
terest and  conscience,  reconcilia- 
tion of  views,  recognition  of  abases 
— the  process  through  which  a 
great  self-governing  people  works 
out  its  problems  and  reaches  its 
results." 

The  first  $500,000  have  been  rais- 
ed by  a  few  thousand  people,  many 
giving  large  amounts.  But  The  Na- 
tional Historical  Society,  through 
its  magazine,  the  Journal  of 
American  History,  is  seeking  to 
make  the  plan  known  throughout 
the  c  nintry  :-o  that  even,'  family  in 
the  land  may  contribute  something. 
The  giver  of  $1  will  receive  a  cer- 


tificate and  have  his  name  perma- 
nently recorded  in  the  building, 
while  even  a  child  giving  10  cents 
will  receive  a  pin  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "A  brick  in  ih^  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial   Building." 

Every  patriotic  person  in  Amer- 
ica is  earnestly  requested  to  write 
for  details  to' The"  National  His- 
torical Society,  30  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  Citv. 


"THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION." 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  grand- 
est, most  thrilling,  all  absorbing- 
drama  ever  "played"  upon  the 
screen.  It  is  without  a  rival  in  its 
wonderful  magnificence  and  its  in- 
fluence over  an  audience.  Only  one 
thing  sweater  in  America — the 
dramatist  who  illustrated  "The 
Clansman,"  D.  W.  Griffith.  He  was 
born  and  reared  in  Kentucky.  The 
bright,  gifted  boy  discovered  early 
his  marvelous  genius,  and  determin- 
ed his  career  as  an  author  of  poet- 
ical painting  in  language.  In  the 
world's  eye  today  he  is  one  of  the 
stars  of  first  magnitude. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  two  new 
members,  distinguished  lawyers, 
namely:  Prof.  Lyman  Chalkley,  of 
the  College  of  Law,  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  a  noted  author  as  well,  and 
John  B.  Rodes,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ivy.  When  such  gentlemen  come  to 
our  aid.  we  take  heart,  and  hope 
the  next  Legislature  will  not  order 
the  execution  of  the  Society,  and 
destruction  of  the  precious  history 
it  owns  in  literature,  relics,  paint- 
;,  portraits,  and  valuable  curios, 
we  have  gathered  for  Kentucky. 
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MEETING  3RD   OF   OCTOBER, 
1918. 

The  State  Historical  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  third 
of  October,  in  its  rooms  at  the  Capi- 
tol, at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m,  A  full 
attendance  of  the  members  is  de- 
sired. 

Mbs.  Jexzs'ie  C.  Morton, 

S  ec  ret;  i  ry-Trea  surer. 
Ky.  State  Historical  Society. 


Our  Library  has  received  a  hand- 
some gift  from  Edwin  Jaquett 
Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  his 
elegant   book    entitled,     "Fenwick 

Allied  Ancestry."  It  is  illustrated 
on  front  of  the  binding  with  a  coat 
of  arms  in  gold  and  is  printed  in  the 
most  beautiful  style.  Kentuckians 
of  French  ancestry  will  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  genealogies  the  book 
contains,  and  descendants  of  the 
Fenwicks,  once  a  large  and  in- 
fluential family  in  Franklin  County, 
Ky.,  will  appreciate  the  book. 


THANKS. 
The  Register  is  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  Coyle,  of  the  Coyle  Press, 
for  a  handsome  brochure  entitled 
"Press  Notices  of  'Her  Dearest 
Friend'  and  'Picture-  in  Silver,'  " 
poems  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 
It  is  not  often  an  editor  has  such  a 
surprise  and  pleasure.  It  is  the  deli- 
cate compliment  behind  the  book, 
illustrating  a  friendship  at  once 
beautiful  and  unusual,  that  we  prize. 
The  book  has  been  much  commented 
upon  as  a  treasure  trove,  filled  with 
heartfelt  tributes  to  the  poems  that 
every  author  would  prize.  The  book 
is  artistic  as  representative  of  the 
generous  publisher's  taste  and  gen- 


ius.   We  give    him    our    heartfelt 
gratitude  for  it.     May    prosperity 


continue  with  him. 


CONFIRMATION. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  II.  L.  Boone, 
of  Laconia,  ind.,  confirms  the  story 
of  Squire  Boone's  will.  She  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Register,  "I  do  not  know  much  of 
the  history  of  Squire  Boone.  Lie 
came  to  Indiana  in  3807  and  set- 
tled in  Harrison  Co.,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Laconia,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  a  cave  on  this  farm.  It  is 
said  at  one  time  he  hid  in  this  cave 
to  protect  himself  from  the  Indians 
anil  selected  the  cave  as  his  burial 
place.  The  old  mill  (now  historic) 
is  near  the  cave.  It  has  a  stone 
foundation;  was  constructed  by 
him,  and  on  them,  at  the  head,  are 
carvings  and  inscriptions  as  fol- 
lows: 'Squire  Boone's  Mill,'  'Trav- 
ellers' Rost\'  'Consecrated  by 
Squire  Boone  in  1809,'  'Keep  close 
your  intentions  for  fear  of  preven- 
tions.' Squire  Boone  had  four  sons, 
Enoch,  Isaiah,  Moses  and  Jona- 
than." 

From  what  this  lady  writes,  these 
men  were  all  men  of  position,  in- 
telligence and  property,  Christian, 
gentlemen  devoted  to  good  works, 
in  church  and  citizenship. 


"THE   BRITISH   SPY." 

This  remarkable  little  book  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  bed- 
chamber of  a  boarding-house  m  a 
seaport  town  of  Virginia.  It  seems 
to  be  a  copy  of  letters  written  by  a 
young  Englishman  of  rank  during 
a  tour  through  the  United  States  in 
1803,  to  a   member   of  the  British 
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Parliament.  They  are  written  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  U.  S.,  con- 
tain geographical  description,  a 
delineation  of  prominent  charac- 
ters of  that  time,  amusing  criti- 
cisms, political  observations,  such 
as  a  Briton  would  be  apt  to  make. 
so  shortly  after  having  surrendered 
to  the  United  States,  and  stinging 
sarcasms  upon  the  Virginians,  both 
men  and  women,  who  showed  still 
a  "sacred  spirit  of  respectful  diffi- 
dence, a  species  of  silent  reveren- 
tial abasement  which  must  have 
been  homage  to  rank."  He  was  him- 
self a  man  of  high  rank  traveling 
"incognito,"  whether  an  American 
or  Englishman,  was  unknown.  The 
"British  Spy"  is  esteemed  a  very 
valuable  book.  It  is  certainly  an 
interesting  curio,  written  in  the 
profuse  style  of  English  of  more 
than  a  100  years  ago.  It  is  claimed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book 
was  not  written  by  an  Englishman, 
but  by  William  Wirt,  born  in 
Bladensburg,  Maryland,  Nov.  8, 
1772.  He  was  Attorney-General 
under  Monroe,  a  great  lawyer  and 
writer,  a  man  of  many  accomplish- 
ments. 


Mrs.  Oalcy  Taylor  has  donated  to 
the  Library,  "The  Adair  County 
News,"  an  excellent  weekly,' which 

is  published  at  Columbia,  Ken- 
tucky. We  find  a  great  deal  in .  it 
valuable  to  the  historian  as  well  as 
the  every  day  reader. 


Two  among  the  strange  and  dis- 
tressing proA  idences  of  this  spring, 
in  K  ky,  are  the  deaths  of  two 

of  the  most  ft  mousmen  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  both  born  and  reared  in 


Kentucky,  and  one  of  them  who 
died  in  Philadelphia,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Dr.  William  L.  Hodman,  of 
this  city,  President  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  esteemed  in 
England  and  America  as  the  lead- 
ing physician  in  his  especial  line,  in 
the  world;  the  other,  Lieut.  Rich- 
ard Caswell  Saufley,  of  Stanford, 
Kentucky.  As  an  aviator  in  the 
United  States  Navy  he  had  eclipsed 
all  other  aeronauts  in  his  daring, 
distant  flights  in  the  air.  Finally 
he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  aero- 
plane near  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
Florida,  June  9th,  1916,  from  a 
height  of  700  feet  in  the  air. 

At  the  time  of  Lieut  Saufley 's 
death  we  suggested  that  the  proper 
place  for  his  burial  was  in  the 
Frankfort  Cemetery,  among  the 
famous  Kentuckians  buried  around, 
the  State  monument  in  the  "Biv- 
ouac of  the  Dead,"  but  we  learned 
his  mother  claimed  his  body  for 
their  lot  in  the  cemetery  of  his  na- 
tive city,  Stanford.  But  if  his  body 
cannot  be  in  the  Frankfort  ceme- 
tery, his  name  should  be  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  bands  of  the  State 
monument,  where  the  names  of  our 
illustrious  soldiers  and  heroes  of 
Kentucky  are  inscribed. 


PORTRAITS  OF  REVOLUTION- 
ARY    SOLDIERS     AND 
OFFICERS 


In  the  Haul  of  Fame  in  Kentucky 
State  Histobical  Society. 


G     '.  George  Washington. 
Gen.  Lafayette. 
Gen.  Desha. 
Men.  Adair. 
Gen.  Scott. 
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Daniel  Boone. 

Gov.  Garrard. 

Gov.  Isaac  Shelby. 

Gov.  Metcalfe. 

Gov.  Greenup. 

Portraits  loaned  to  the  Society 
by  descendants  as  long  as  they 
are  preserved  in  a  fire-proof 
building.  Should  these  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Old  Capitol"  with 
the  ir  of  being  ruined   there 

by  mold  from  dampness,  or  from 
fire,  it  is  requested  that  these  por- 
traits be  returned  to  the  descend- 
ants or  owners  : 

Gov.  JametJ  Morehcad. 

Gov.  Lazarus  Powell. 

Gov.  Jol  a  W.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Keturah  Moss  Taylor. 

Gov.  Luke  P.  Blackburn. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner. 

Daniel  Boone,  when  he  first  saw 
the  "beautiful  level  of  Kentucky." 

"The  Lost  Cause." 

"The  Beeches." 


AT    THE    CAPITOL    IN    THE 
HALL   OF   FAME    OF   HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


Boone  Day  Reception,  7th  of  June 


This  was  held  as  a  change  from 
the  usual  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society. 

From  an  early  hour  until  the 
doors  were  closed  at  four  o'clock, 
there  were  visitors  in  throngs  from 
Indiana,  Illin  i   io  and  differ- 

ent s  "    ntucky. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hinkel  and 
wife  wi  visitors  from  Laconia, 
[ndi  m;  I :  was  pleased  to  tell 
of  '  ■  endants  of  Squire  Boi 

rs  ol    his  chare!! ; 


said  there  was  once  an  old  stone 
mill  in  or  near  Ms  place,  belonging 
to  Squire  Boone;  that  upon  one  oi 
the  large  stones  in  the  wall  over  the 
door,  Boone  had  carved  his  name, 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  re- 
moval from  Kentucky  to  Indiana. 
The  old  mill,  after  his  death,  went 
to  ruin,  but  the  proprietor  who 
succeeded  him  as  miller,  had  the 
great  stone  with  the  inscription 
restored  to  its  place  as  historical 
data.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
people,  who  treasure  the  relics  and 
history  of  Squire  Boon". 

Mr.  Hihkel  was  born  and  reared 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  a  student  of 
Dr.  Dosker,  cf  Louisville,  the  emi- 
nent minister  and  Professor  in  tho 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Dr.  Archibald  Dixon.,  son  of  Lieut. 
Governor  Dixon,  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  the  State,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Librarian  of  the  So- 
ciety, Miss  Sally  Jackson,  came  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her,  and  view 
the  great  work  that  has  been  done 
for  the  State  by  this  Historical  So- 
ciety. There  were  students  from 
the  university  who  came  to  see  the 
splendid  portrait  of  Washington, 
and  to  view  the  Burgoyne  cannon, 
and  the  bugle  that  blew  the  charge 
when  Tecumseh  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames..  Every  hi 
toric  object  was  examined  by  the 
different  visitors.  All  confessed 
themselves  pleased  and  instructed 
by  them,  and  grateful  for  the  time 
and  attention  given  to  their  enter 
tainment. 

The  rooms  were  beautifully  dci 
orated  with  the  gorgeous  roses  an  1 
flowers  of    the     season,    by    Mi 
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Thomasine  Jouett,  who  with  artis- 
tic taste  arranged  them.  She  in- 
herits the  genius  in  this  line  of  her 
famous  uncle,  Matthew  H.  Jouett, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  America. 


Review     fob   Boone    Day. 
From  Junk  7tii,  1915,  to  June  7th. 

1916. 
Read  by  The  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Since  our  last  meeting  there  have 
!  ■  en  many  changes  and  additions 
to  the  Society;  new  members  have 
come  into  our  circle  from  distant 
States.  Kentuekians  who  are  re- 
siding in  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
desire  their  names  shall  be  enroll- 
ed on  our  books. 

Portraits  and  paintings  of 
beauty  and  value,  books  too  many 
for  correct  enrollment  yet,  maga- 
zines of  the  leading  historical  So- 
cieties of  America  and  Europe, 
bulletins  of  the  War  in  Europe, 
have  been  added.  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  ail  parts  of  the  Union, 
asking  for  information  concerning 
Kentucky  laws,  Kentucky  officials, 
population  of  the  State,  its  bound- 
aries, when  admitted  to  the  Union, 
the  Governors  of  the  State,  the  tlag 
of  the  State,  if  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  when,  list  of  names 
engraved  on  the  Battle  Monument 
in  the  cemetery,  have  reached  us. 
In  truth  it  would  seem  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer must  write  and  pub- 
lish an  Encyclopedia,  of  Kentucky 
for  the  world's  reading. 

All   letters  are  answered  as  far 
possible  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion requested. 

Our  library  is  overflowing  with 
valuable  newspapers  gathered  and 
collected  by    the    Secretary-Treas- 


urer, and  the  Librarian    has    had 
tliem   carefully     noted     and    filed, 
from  John  Bradford's  first  news- 
ier in   Kentucky,    the    Gazette, 
7,  to  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers   received     regularly,    with 
tes  and  records  of  value  in  them, 
>t    nowhere    else.      Our    library, 
iugh  not  the  largest  of  the  many 
!     torical    libraries    in  the    United 
ites,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
st  carefully  selected  of  the  State 
itorical  libraries. 
It  is   not   generally  known  that 
r   charter  limits   our  collections 
..    some  extent    1o    Kentucky    his- 
y.    We  have  all  the  histories  of 
the  State  regarded  as  worth    pos- 
•     sing:  Allen,   Marshall,  McAfee, 
:     : tins,  regarded  as  the  best  his- 
tory down  to  1S73,    succeeded     by 
'•'.  i  hary   Smith,   the   State   Histor- 
Polk  J  mnson  's  and  the  Reg- 
I  •!•  of  the  State     Historical    So- 
.  y,  and  the  Filson  Club  Pubiica- 
ts.    We  have  fourteen  or  fifteen 
county  histories  in  addition  to  the 
iihove  list. 

We  have  had  the  flags  listed  and 
i  '  eserved.  Many  of  them  now  hang 
hi  hopeless  tatters  to  their  poles  and 
staffs,  but  they  are  preserved  in 
memory  of  the  Civil  War  that  they 
represent. 

We  have  a  large  case  of  Philip- 
pine arms  and  implements  of  war, 
besides  a  gam-rack,  with  the  flint 
lock  rifles  used  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  Clark  Expedition, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  pioneer 
period,  also  swords  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  two  pistols  from  Serbia, 
relics  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  used  in  Serbian  warfare, 
-ented  by  Clement  Bell  Chinn, 
on  his  return  from  Serbia,  where 
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he  was  until  October,  1917),  Bed 
Cross  Inspector. 

The  Burgoyne  cannon  still  holds 
its  place  as  the  most  famous  can- 
non of  America  and  leaning  against 
it,  the  time  worn  bugle  of  Captain 
Bob  Collins,  who  with  it  blew  the 
charge  in  which  Tecumseh  was  kill- 
ed in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
near  by  waves  the  flag,  a  guidon, 
that  lie  waved  on  that  occasion.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  generous  and 
(  nthusiastic  member,  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston,  of  Louisville,  and  the 
Sous  of  the  American  Revolution, 
for  having  it,  with  other  flags,  re- 
stored for  preservation  at  Gover- 
nor's Island.  N.  Y.  We  have  else- 
where expressed  our  grateful 
pleasure  publicly  for  their  patriot- 
ic kindness. 

When  the  Conclave  of  the  Sir 
Knights  met  here  in  May,  they 
were  invited  to  the  Historical 
Rooms,  and  expressed  themselves 
surprised  and  delighted  with  them, 
and  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
flairs  and  arms.  As  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  wears  the  star  and  the 
crescent,  she  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive this  grand  and  noble  brother- 
hood there,  and  show  them  as  much 
of  interest  as  possible,  in  the  limit- 
ed time  they  could  spend  in  the 
Historical  Department. 

The  Executive  Committee  with 
deep  regret,  at  its  la*t  meeting,  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Miss 
Sally  Jackson  as  Third  Vice-Pres- 
ident. She  said  her  duties  had  be- 
come so  numerous  and  exacting1  she 
did  rot  fee)  thnt  she  could  longer 
hold  this  position.  Her  well  known 
character  for  unstinted  faithful- 
';  in  every  work,  her  intelligent 
direction  and  steadfast  devotion  to 


the  interest  of  the  Society  she  has 
helped  to  found  and  sustain  was 
dwelt  upon  to  induce  her  to  retract 
the  resignation,  but  without  effect. 
In  her  place  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lis- 
ter Witherspoon,  of  Versailles, 
Ky.,  long  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Society,  was  placed  in  nomination 
for  the  position  of  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  she  was  unanimous- 
ly elected.  The  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  inform  Mrs.  Witherspoon 
of  her  election  as  Third  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. In  due  time  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon responded  to  the  letter  and 
accepted  the  position  of  honor  with 
great  pleasure.  It  is  not  because 
.Mrs.  Witherspoon  is  talented  and 
wealthy  that  she  has  been  chosen 
for  t iiis  honor.  She  honors  the  So- 
ciety by  accepting  the  position.  She 
is  prominent  in  all  the  patriotic 
societies  of  America,  a  Colonial 
Dame,  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
1 1 evolution,  a  Daughter  of  1812, 
and  a  Daughter  of  the  Crown,  and 
if  our  country  would  permit  it, 
could  wear  more  badges  and  stars 
of  imperial  design  than  any  lady 
in  Kentucky.  But  withal  she  is  as 
modest  as  she  is  efficient,  devoted 
to  good  works  and  beautiful  deeds 
of  kindness,  greatly  beloved  and 
widely  influential  in  church  and  so- 
ciety. We  give  her  the  position,  in 
which  she  writes  she  will  try  to 
emulate  the  example  of  her  prede- 
cessor, Miss  Jackson,  ''faithful  in 
all  things." 

We  had  hoped  to  have  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Dosker  with  us  today,  but 
he  had  arranged  for  his  outing  in 
Michigan,  and  could  not  make  the 
historical  address  he  gives  us  the 
hope  he  wiil  make  at  our  next  meet- 
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ing  in  October.  Then  we  hope  to 
have  much  that  is  enjoyable  in 
addresses,  music  and  song. 

This  Boone  Day  anniversary  is 
held  every  year,  "lest  we  forget" 
the  discoverer  of  Kentucky,  the 
man  who  left  a  beautiful  land  for 
'others  to  enjoy,  but  could  not  be- 
queath to  it  his  matchless  courage 
and  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
his  faith  in  God,  and  an  overruling 
Providence,  under  which  he  said 
"he  was  led  to  discover  the  beau- 
tiful level  of  Kentucky.'' 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mokton, 
Regent  and   Sec'y.-Treas. 


SOME  DIFFICULTIES. 
We  have  felt  the  hindrance  of 
critical  men,  in  the  conduct  of 
this  Society,  men  who  have  never 
looked  into  the  law  that  gave  this 
Society  existence,  and  perhaps 
would  not  understand  its  provis- 
ions if  they  did.  They  have  from 
time  to  time  questioned  the  author- 
ity of  the  Society  to  use  the  money 
appropriated  to  it,  for  specific 
purposes,  set  out  both  in  the  law 
enacted  for  its  benefit  and  in  the 
constitution  made  under  the  law's 
direction.  Attorney  General  Lo- 
gan's opinion,  of  recent  date,  has 
settled  for  the  Societv  its  right 
under  the  law  of  1880'  and  1906. 
All  right-thinking,  intelligent  men, 
visiting  the  Historical  Department 
here,  would  know  at  once,  without 
the  legalized  expenditure  of  the 
money,  given  for  the  objects  of 
.^cn-at  value  and  historic  int. -rest, 
such  histori  isures     could   not 

have  been  gathered  and  preserved, 
•,'  3  we  have  e<  lorned 

the  Capitol  with,  and  enriched  the 
State  therebv. 


What  encouragement  will  men 
and  women  feel  in  the  future  to 
give  labor,  time,  thought  and  their 
own  means  beside,  to  the  uplift  of 
the  State,  as  the  Librarian  of  this 
Society,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Reg- 
ister have  >!  for  years,  if  it  is 
to  be  obstructed  by  one  or  more 
of  those  whose  pleasure  it  is  to 
carp  and  throw  doubt  upon  the 
great  work  where  success  is  so 
pronounced  that  it  is  called  phe- 
nomenal, notwithstanding  their  ef- 
fort to  wither  its  influence  and  suc- 
cess. Our  effort  has  been  for  the 
betterment  of  men,  by  showing  in 
history  the  brave,  manly  character 
of  the  Kentuckians  that  gave  the 
State  its  fame,  and  preserving  in 
portrait  and  picture,  the  handsome 
faces  of  the  men  of  whom  the  In- 
dians declared  "the  Great  Spirt 
made  them."  And  these  were  the 
men  that  founded  the  first  historical 
society  here.  The  best  talent  in  the 
State  wrote  the  act  that  gave  it  an 
existence,  permaiiently,  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  State,  where  in  "fire- 
proof rooms"  were  to  be  deposit- 
ed its  collections  to  dignify  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  We  today,  as  a 
society,  still  are  guided  by  this 
law,  and  our  constitution  and  rules, 
so  intelligently  drawn,  and  enact- 
ed into  a  charter  that  the  State  of 
Kentucky  examined  and  approved, 
and  sealed  with  an  appropriation 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members 
and  subscribers  everywhere,  we  ap- 
pend here  the  result  of  each  year's 
from  1906  to  1015.,  examin- 
ed and  approved  by  Governor 
Beckham,  Governor  Willson  and 
Governor  McCreary,  and  signed  by 
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them  and  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
tures occurring  in  their  terms. 
Never  an  error  was  found,  or  one 
single  report  criticized  adversely. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  YOUTH 
OF  KENTUCKY. 

Are  you  a  good  student  ?  Are  you 
ambitious?  Have  you  the  grit  and 
ability  to  equip  yourself  in  a  profes- 
sion offering  unlimited  possibili- 
ties ? 

MECHANICAL  OR 
ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING. 

If  you  have  the  right  sort  of 
stuff  in  you,  you  can  acquire  a  train- 
ing that  will  bring  you  name  and 
fortune;  if  you  are  not  built  for 
four  years  of  study  and  discipline 
(for  to  prepare  adequately  for  tins 
profession  means  that  sort  of  endur- 
ance) then  you  had  better  look  for 
some  easier  game  to  train  for  where 
the  prizes  are  not  so  big.  If  you  are 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  to  grow 
into  a  leader  in  industrial  affairs, 
come  on,  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky will  give  you  the  training  that 
will  make  you  tit.  When  you  grad- 
uate and  are  ready  there  will  be  a 
good  position  waiting  for  you. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of 


manufacturing.  The  College  of 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, now  twenty-five  years  old, 
through  the  reputation  of  over  a 
thousand  men,  who  have  received 
their  education  in  this  department 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  designated  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Motive  Power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  schools  for  training 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers 
in  America.  College  vear  begins 
Sept.  11th. 

Every  graduate  has  a  position. 
Every  year  the  graduates  are 
placed  long  before  commencement 
day  with  most  progressive  firms  in 
the  country.  There  were  over  four 
times  as  main-  places  for  men  from 
the  class  of  191G  as  there  were 
graduates. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  is 
on,/  of  the  most  efficient  colleges  in 
the  whole  country's  system,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  living  expenses 
are  no  lower  anywhere.  The  motto 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky  is 
"  Economy  of  time  and  money  leads 
to  efficiency." 

F.  Paul,  Anderson, 
Dean,    College   of  Mechanical   and 
Electrical    Engineering,    Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE    REPORTS  OF   THE      STATE       HISTORICAL       SOCIETY 
FROM  JANUARY   1ST,   1907,  TO  DECEMBER  31ST,  1915. 

By    the    Secretary-Treasurer. 

There  remained  in  the  State  National  Bank  on  the  29th  of  September,  1906, 

to  the  credit  of  the   Society  the   sum  of    $3,670.93 

1.00 

$3,671.93 
Approved : 

J.  C.  W.  BECKHAM,     Governor. 

October  3. 

On  deposit  in  the  State  National  Bank  to  the    credit  of  the    Slate   Historical 

Society,  the  sum  of $5,000.00 

Drew  and  deposited  to  credit  of  Secretary-Treasurer   in    the    Deposit    Bank. 

Frankfort,  Ky 1,200.00 

October  3rd,  1907. 

The  remainder  as  above $3,671.93 

.lune  DCth,  1903. 

Balance  on  deposit  State  National  Bank $4,077.80 

Approved, 

AUGUSTUS  E.  WILLSON,    Governor. 


Report. 

Cash  balance  January  1st,  1909,  in  State  National    Bank $4,320.72 

Total  receipts  Jan.    1st,   to    June    30th,   19  09    90.00 

Total  expenditures  Jan.  1st  to  June  30th,  1909    1,587.69 

Gash  on  deposit  June  30th,  1909,  in  State   National  Bank  $2,833.03 

Gash  on  deposit  in  Farmer's  Bank 2,000.00 

Total   cash  balance  June  30th,  1909 $4,833.03 

Examined  and  Approved: 

AUGUSTUS  E.  WILLSON,       Governor. 


Report. 

Cash  balance  January  1st,  1910,  State  National    Bank  $4,273.23 

Total   receipts  January   1st  to  June   30,   1910 57.20 

Total  expenditures  January  1st  to  June  30,   1910    1,819.84 

Cash  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  July  1st,  1910 $2,510.59 

("a:,h  on  deposit  In  Farmer's  Bank,  July  1st,  1910  1,000.00 

Total  cash  balance  July  1st,  1910 $3,510.59 

Examined  and  approved: 

AUGUSTUS   E.  WILLSON,    Governor. 
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Report. 

Cash  balance  State  National  Bank,  January  1,  1911   $2,543  69 

Total  receipts  Jan.  1st  to  June  30,  1911 212.21 

Total  expenditures  Jan.  1st  to  June  30,  1911    1,874.95 

Total  funds  of  the  Society  June  SO,  1911: 

Cash  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  June   30,   1911 $880.95 

Cash  on  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co.,  June   30,    1911    1,000.00 

Cash  on  deposit  in  American  National  Bank,  June  30,  1911 2,000. (a) 


I 


$3,880.95 
Examined  ?nd  approve'.: 

AUGUSTUS   E.   WILLSOX,    Governor. 


Report  for   December  30,  1911. 

Cash  balance  ;n  State  National  Bank,  July   1,    1911    $    880.95 

Total  receipts  July  1st  to  December  30,  1911 5,101.75 

Total  expenditure  July  1  to  Dec.  30,  1911 4,594. 0L! 

Total  funds  of  the  Society: 

Cash  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  Dec.  30,   1911 $1,38S.G8 

Cash  on  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co.,  Dec.    30,    1911    (interest    bearing) 3,060.45 

Examined  aijd  approved,  Jan.  19,  1912: 

JAMES  B.  McCREARY,     Governor. 


Report   From  January   1,  to  June  30,  1912. 

Cash  balance  fr:,m  Jan.  1st,  1912,  State  National    Bank _ $1,383.68 

Total   receipts  from  Jan.   1   to  June   30,   1912    1,062.55 

Outstanding    check 4.55 

Total   expenditure,   Jan.    1    to  June   30,   1912 2,299.90 

Cash   on  deposit  in   Capital   Trust  Co.,  June    30,    1912 $2,091.35 

Cash  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  June   30,   1912 155.88 

Total  funds  to  credit  of  Society $2,247.23 

Examined  and  approved: 

JAMES   B.    McCREARY,    Governor. 


Report  From  June  30,   to   December  31,   1912. 

Cash  balance  June  30,  1912  m  State  National  Bank  $    155. S8 

Cash  on  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co.,  June  30,  1912  2,091.35 

Total  receipts  from  June  30  to  Dec.  31,  1912    5,244.70 

Total  expenditure  from  June  30,  1912  to  Dec.   31,  1912 $3,298.37 

Cash  on  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co..  Dec.   31,    1912    2,000.00 

Casta  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  Dec.  31,  1912   2,102.21 

Total  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  Dec.  31,  1912 $4,102.21 

mined    and    approver]: 

JAMES    B.    McCREARY,   Governor. 


■ 

1]0  Register  of  the   Kentucky   State   Historical   Society. 

Report  From  January    1,  to  June  30,  1913. 

Cash  balance  Jan.  1,  1913,  in  State  National   Bank    $2,102.21 

Total  receipts  Jan.  1  to  June  SO,  1913 84.30 

Total  expenditure,  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1913 1,839.07 

Cash  on  deposit  in  State  National  Bank,  June  30,    1913 347.44 

Cash  on  deposit  June  30,  1013.  in  State  National  Bank  $    347.44 

Tir:  e  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co.,  June  3",    1313  1,000.00 

Accumulated  interest  on  time  deposit , 10.00 

Open  account  in  Capital  Trust  Co.,  June  30,  1913  (Deposit) 1,000.00 

To:al  funds  to  credit  of  Society,  June  30,  1913 $2,357.77 

Approved: 

JAMES  B.  McCREARY  , 

Governor. 
June  30,  1313. 


Report    From    July    1,  to   December  31,  1913. 

ta'.ancc,  July  1.  1913,  in  State  National    Bank    $    347.44 

Transferred  from  Capital  Trust  Co.,  July  2,   1913 1,000.00 

Received  one-half  appropriation  July  3,  1913 _ 2,500.00 

Total   miscellaneous  receipts,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,   1913 116.00 

Total  expenditures  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1913 33,544.00 

Cash  balance  Dec.  31,  1913,  in  State  National    Bank   _ $    418.84 

Time  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co 1,000.00 

Accumulated  interest  on  time  deposit,  Dec.  31,  1913  10.75 

Total  funds  to  credit  of  Society,  Dec.  31,     1913 $1,429.59 

Bs.'anco   '1'zo   on  appropriation 2,500.00 

Approved: 

JAMES    B.    McCREARY, 

Governor. 
Dec.  31,  1913. 


Report   From  January   1,    1914,  to  June  30,  1914. 

Cash  balance  Jan.  1,  1914,  in  State  National  Bank  $    418.84 

Da'.ance  on  annual   appropriation ^ 2,500.00 

Total  miscellaneous  receipts,  January  1  to  June   30,   1914 _ 71.25 

Total  expenditures  Jan.   1   to  June   30,   1914    „ 2,298.85 

Cash  balance  in  State  National  Dank , %    620.24 

Time  deposit  in  Capital  Trust  Co _ 1,000.00 

Total   fund.-;   to  credit  of   Society $1,620.24 

Approved: 

JAMES    B.   McCREARY, 

Governor  of  Kentucky. 
June  30.  1014. 


* 


Register  of  the   Kentucky  State    Historical   Society.  ~\1\ 

Report  From  July   1   to   Dec.  31,  1914. 
Total  expenditures  July  i,  to  Dec.  31,  1914: 

Total   receipts  forward $2,78S.O'"i 

Total  expenditures  forward , 2,748.09 

Balance  credit  emergency  fund , , 40. On 

The  balance  of  $1,620.24.  on  July  1,  1914,  included  the  sum  of  $1,317.44,  which 
the  Society  had  received  since  July  1.  1900.  date  appropriation  law  went  into  opera- 
tion, from  subscriptions  to  Register  and  other  sources,  membership  fees  In  the  So- 
ciety, &c.  No  part  of  this  $1,317.44  had  come  from  the  State  Treasury.  See  various 
printed  reports  of  the  Society. 
Approved: 

JAMES  B.  McCREARY, 

Governor. 


Report  From  January  1.  1915.   to    December  31,   1915. 

Total  receipts,  including  balance  from  previous   year $6.137.0.") 

Total  expenditure  Jan.  1,  1915  to  Dec.  31,  1915    6.0S6.47 

Balance   to   credit  of   Society (50.58 

Dec.  31,  1915. 

Approved  by  the  Executive  Committee: 
MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON, 
Regent  and  Sec.-Treas.,  Ky.  State  Historical  Society. 
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